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Foreword 



In passing tlie Education for All Handicapped 
Children Act the Congress provided that an annual 
report be nade on progress in implementing the Act. 
In January 1979 the first report nas published, and 
in^July a semiannual^ update was provided to the 
Appr&Miations Committee of the House of 
Iteprestotatives. This report, the second" annual 
report, Us then the third in the series. 

The reports are based on various sources of 
information, including a series of studies conducted 
by nongovernmental observers, information and 
materials gathered by the Bureau's staff as they 
monitor the States' compliance with the Act, and 
occa|ional reports from other sources such as a 
Service Delivery Assessment conducted by HEW's Office 
of v^hejpnspector General. 

We have used outside research agencies to provide 
us with more than just statistical surveys, although 
we value such information and, in fact, have 
commissioned a national sampling of individualized 
education programs. In addition, however, we have 
asked for case 'studies, detailed analyses of how 
communities are actually progressing in implementing 
the Act from year to year, and for studies of the 
impact of these implementation efforts on families. 

Prom this type of information it is clear that 
the Act is working. More children than ever before 
are profiting from special education. More parents ^ 
are directly and positively involved in their child's 
schooling. Every district sampled has made changes^ 
in its pro{;rams and procedures which are designed to 
improve the quality of special education for 
children, as well as to expand the numbers of 
children served. New services aie being provided — 
free transportation, physical and occupational 
therapy — and new opportunities for participation in 
education programs with nonhandicapped children have 
been created. <v 

In these reports ve have also presented 
information about problems as w?ll as successes. We 
have reported on teacher concerns and on-site visits 
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whicK have uncovered a variety of problems, and this 
report will be no exception. There are problems: 
some children are unserved f some parents are not 
participating as fully us they should in the 
education process, some school districts are pressed 
to offer more services than they feel they can 
afford f and so on. Where these problems have been 
identified we have tried to provide some information 
on how the Bureau will seek to resolve them* 

are optimistic about the ultimate success of 
this Act that has so profoundly altered practices 
which have resulted in years of neglect and 
substandard treatment of the handicapped. This 
optimism is not beo&use the national Act is the 
answer to all problems y but because it is part of a 
pattern of State laws in 49 States directed at thd 
same endsy because it works in concert with Federal 
and State court orders affirming the rights of 
handicapped children to an appropriate education, 
and* most important ly, because our experiences as 
well as our studies indicate that the value systems 
of Americans in every community support its 
purposes* While there is recognition that 
implementation causes problems and occasional 
outspoken frustrations, there is also a recognition 
that the fundamental concern for the* individual in 
the United States is integral to our sense of 
national identity and our sense of fair play. 

Edwin W. Martin 
Deputy Commissioner 
Bureau of Education 
for the Handicapped 
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Preface 



Several major events have fo Hewed the 
development of this second annual report to the 
Congress on progress in implementation of Public 
Uw 94-142. First, the Department of Education was 
established with the Honorable Shirley M. Hufstedler 
as its first Secretary. Edwin W. Martin, formerly 
, Deputy Commissioner of the Bureau of Education for 

the Handicapped, was appointed Assistant Secretary of 
the new-^Office of Special Education and 
Rehabilitative Services. Additionally, a major 
report was released by the Education Advocates 
^.Coalition on Federal compliance activities to 

Nimplement the Education for All Handicapped Children 
/ Secretary's response to the report's 

\ findings was to establish a Task Force on Equal 
\ Education Opportunity for Handicapped Children. The 
\ Ta4k Force is addressing four major areas: data 
\ obllection, enforcement, policy development, and 
V/technical assistance. An issue cutting across these 
y\ " coordination between the Office of 

■ \ Special Education ^nd the Office for Civil Rights. 

\A8 most schools are subject to similar regulatory 
requirements under both P.L. 94-142- and Section 504 
of Ote-Hehabilitation Act of 1973, there has been 
potential for duplication of effort and inconsistent 
enforcement. The formation of the Department and the 
activities of the Task Force substantially increase 
coordination of enforcement of the two statutes. The 
final report of the Task Force will be submitted to 
the Secretary about September 30, 1980, and will be a 
subject for the third arfnual report to the Congress 
on F.L. 94-142 implementation. 

Given that this second report was' developed prior 
to the Education Department's formation, references 
to the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped and 
the Deputy Commissioner have been maintained. In 
general, the report focu'ses on the 1977-1978 and 
1978-1979 school years. I's contents include 
information provided by States in their Fiscal Year 
1979 Annual Program Plans and gathered by members of 
the Bureau staff of the Division of Assistance to 
States during their 1978-1979 monitoring activities. 
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The report also includes information concerning 
technical assistance activities conducted through the 
Division of Media Services 9 training activities 
supported through the Division of Personnel 
Preparationy research and model demonstration 
projects supported through the Division of Innovation 
and Development 9 and interagency coordination efforts 
conducted through the Office of the Deputy 
Connissioner. Additionallyy this report is based on 
a series of studies conducted by nongovernmental 
observers 9' and occasional reports from other sources 
such as HEW's Office of the Inspector General, ''^is 
vide array of information has been organised aroi.nd 
six questions Which constitute the evaluation plan 
for P.L. 94-142 as well as the six chapters of this 
report • 

The responsibility for preparing this report vas > 
assigned to the State Program Implementation Studies 
Branchy headed by Ljnda Mbrra, in the Division of 
Innovation and Development. Confrtbutions to this 



Linda Morra^ as well as other staff throughout the 
Bureau. The Bureau *p Division of Media Services 
provided invaluable assistance in editing the report. 
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Executive Summary 



This is the third in a series of reports on 
progress \e inplementing P.L. 94-142, the Education 
for All Handicapped Children Act. The Act calls for 
annual reports to be delivered to the Congress, and 
in January 1979 the first report was presented. In 
July, a semiamiual update was provided to the 
Appropriations Coonittee of the House of 
Representatives. This report is the second annual 
report but third in the aeries. Highlights of this 
report are organized by chapter. 



Chapter 1. Are the Intended 
Beneficiaries Being ServedT " 

This chapter investigates the nuobers and types 
of h&ndicapped children being provided special 
education and related services by the States and 
exaaines progress in extending a "free appropriate 
public education" to every handicapped child. 

Progress to Date 

• In school year 1979-80, over 4.03 
million children ages 3 through 21 
received special education and related . 
services under programs supported by 
P.L. 94-142 and. P.L. 89-313. The 
number of children served under 

P.L. 94-142 alone now surpasses 
3.8 million. . 

• During the past year there was an 
increase of 117,000 in the number of 
handicapped children ages 3 through 21 
served under P.L. 94-142 and 

P.L. 89-313, about 259,000 during the 
past two years, and tiearly 328,000 
since the first count, covering the 
1976-77 s€;hool year. At the time of 
that first count, the States were 
providing special education and 
re la tea services to 8.2 percent of 
children enrolled in public schools. 
That compires with 9.5 percent during 
the 1979'*80 school year. Moreover, 



this growth has occuxred dWing the 
sane period that public school 
enrollments in the Dnited States 
declined by an estimated 6.2 percent, 
or by almost^ 2*78 million children. 



• Between the 1978-79 and 1979-80 school 
years y 43 States reported Increases in 
the number of handicapped children in 
their annual child count. Seven 
States plus fche District of Columbia ^ 
reported decreases. Although 
State-to-State differences continue in 
the percentage of school children 
identified as handicapped, the data 
indicate that the gap is closing. 

That is, those reporting the highest 
percentages of handicapped children 
are holding relatively constantf while 
the States reporting lover percentages 
of children are typically increasing 
their count. 

• During school year 1979-80, about 
232,000 handicapped children between 
the ages of 3 and 5 received special 

r education and related services under 
F.L. 94-142. This represents an 
increase of about 16,900 (7.9 percent) 
' over the previous /ear. P.L. 94^142 
requires services to this age group 
unless provision of these services 
would conflict with a court order or 
State law or practice. 

• IXiring 'school year 1^79-80, the nuiriber 
of hand^icapped students, age 18 
through 21, being covered hj 

P.L. 94-142 reached 124,500, - an 
increase of 22,400 (21.9 percent) from 
1978-79. The P.L. 94-142 mandate to 
provide services to students in this 
age group (again except where in 
conflict with State law or practice, 
or a court order) does not become 
effective until September 1, 1980. 
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Remaining Challenges 

• There is increasing evidence that 
significant numbers of unserved 
handioapped children are to be found 
in regular classrooms in the Nation's 
16,000 school districts. ^ 



information exists to show the extent 
to which this is true. BEH has 
therefore initiated a national survey 
(to be conducted during the 1980-81 
school year) to focus on the nature 
and extent of waiting lists and on 
screening, refarral, and assesfnent 
practices, and to identify and 
disseminate optimum practices. 
Meanwhile, through its Regional ' 
Resource Centers, the Bureau will 
provide technical assistance in 
child-*find and evaluation practices to 
StatQ and local agencies and conduct 
evaluations of referred children in 
localities where appraisal services 
are still in need of strengthening. 
Additionally, the Bureau is reviewing 
its nonitoring procedures to determine 
if there is need to strengthen 
criteria for assessing the adequacy of 
child-*identification procedures. 

On the average, the States are serving 
only 2.6 percent of the population 
between the ages of 3 and 5. Sixteen 
States mandate services for the 
full 3-5 year age range. An 
additional 22 States mandate services 
at 4 or 5, and^ the remaining 12 States 
meet the minimal requirement of 
managing services^ at age 6. In order 
to increase and enhance State and 
loca^ services to preschool 
handicapped children, P.L. 94-142 
author ilea an Hditional incentive 
grant for each han<llcapped child 
between the ages of 3 and 5. In 
FT 1978, States received about $60 for 
each {Preschool child provided special 
education and related services, itl 
addition to the c^erage P.L. 94-142^ 
allocation of $159 per child. The 
1980 Allocations are approxikat<^y $80 
additional per child. The Bureau is 
also supporting t! * development of 
model diMionstration programs for 
preschool handicapped childrei). 
Currently, 150 projects are 
developing, demonstrating, and 
training others in approaches for 
serving handicapped children from 
birth to age 8. 

On the average, the States are serving 
only 0.73 percent of their handicapr^d 
youngsters in the age group 18- through 
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-21 y ^"^n, though 30 States require 
services to students^n general either 
up Ko or including age 21. Several 
factors beside the mandated service 
date help explain the overall lov 
service ratet Som students graduate 
frOB high^ school and have no Airther / 
n^ed for P.L, 94-»142 services, others 
leave school to eibter coanunity agency 
^program for lAich they become 
eligible at age 18, and still utKers 
leave lAen they reach the compulsory 
school age« In order 'l increase and « 
enhance services to hr iicapped 
students irom the ages of 18 through 
21 y the Bureau is funding mode^l 
demonstration programs for handicapped 
ftudents in this age group and is 
supporting curriculum development for 
secondary handicapped pupils. 
Ailditionally,' BBR together with the 
Bureau of Occupational ^nd Adult 
Education and the Rehabilitation 
Services AdministratiUm have been 
jointly irorking to facilitate the 
delivery of special education and 
vocational rehabilitation services to 
handicapped students. The Bureau is 
also using the participation rates. of 
handicapped students in vocational 
eSocation programs as a major) factor 
in selecting States JEot^ 1980-81 
coi^liance visits. 



Chapter 2. In What Settings Are 
the Beneficiaries Being Served? . 

This dtapter focuses on/ implementation of ^ 
f^L. 94-142 's least restrictive environment (IRE) 
requirement and investigates the settings in which 
handicapped children are being served* 

Progress to Date 

e Review of 1978 Annual Program Plans 
submitted by the States indicates that 
the LRE concept has been a focus of 
State attention and support* The 
Annual Program Plans contain LRE 
policy statements which generally use 
the same wording as P.L* 94-142* 
States emphasise the provision of a 
continuum of services i and about half 
of the States address the order in 
which options should be considered* A 
strong preferencQ is usually eirpressed 
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for regular classroom placement and 
for consideration of regular school 
options rather than more restrictive 
placements* 

Approximately 94 percent of 
school-aged handicapped children 
received educational services in 
regular public schools during Ihe 
1977-78 school year as contrasted with 
the 92.6 percent that prevailed in the 
1976-77 school year. During the same 
periodf regular class placeneents 
increased from 67,8 percent to 
69.3 percent. Roirevery changes at 
these levels are not necessarily 
related to the implementation of LRfi 
policies but may simply reflect an 
increasing proportion of mildly 
handicapped students (e.g. , learning 
disabled children) being served. 

IViring the 1978-79 school year every 
school district examined in Bureau 
studies expanded placement options 
either by adding new programs or 
increasing the^nuober of existing 
programs. Out-of-^school placements 
tended to decrease as new public 
school programs were created. 

Other studies found that as 
implementation of P.L. 94-142 
progressed during the 1978-79 school 
year 9 teacher anxieties about 
*Winstreaming" generally lessened. 
In some places , the teacher resistance 
anticipated by school officials did 
n^' materialise, particularly as it 
* M c ' ctlear that the Act did not 
r involve placing large nuadbers 

cf w^verely liandicapped students in 
regxxlar classrooms. 

Case studies !ound that most parents 
of handicappeu children eiiri>race the 
idea of placing their children in less 
restrictive environments. They see 
mainstreamsd settings as more 
appropriate because of the role and 
behavior models available, the efforts 
of school staff to accnamodate the 
child, and the academic benefits of 
the mainstreaming experience. On the 
other hand, some parants view 
mainstreamsd settings as resulting in 
social isolation of their children and 
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seek environnents where they think 
their children may be more comfortable 
and accented in addition to having 
their educational neede met. 

Remaining Challenges 

• Placevftnt patterns by handicapping 
condition differ widely from State to 
State. One possible inference from 
this variability is that there well 
«ay be students who are not placed in 
the least restrictive environment. 
Additionally, case studies indicate 
that a certain number of local 
placement decisions continue to be 
based on the availability of a 
particular kind of service rather than 
on a child's need. As part of its 

monitoring responsibilities, the » 
Bureau is now investigating such 
placement variation. 
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Chapter 3. What Services 
Are Bein^ Provided? 

This chapter describes the characteristics and 
content of individualised education programs (lEPs) 
as well as the status of service providers. 

• The lEPs being written are functional. 
Virtually all (99 percent) include a 
statement of the specific educational 
services to be provided. Over 
90 percent include one or more of the 
following basic pieces of information! 
present levels of educational 
performance, annual goals, and 
short-term objictives* Most of the 
Nation's schools ~ at State or local 
option — are electing to include 
nonmandated information! student 
descriptive information, such 
supporting information as assessment 
data and instructional strategies, and 
signatures of persons who have 
participated in the lEP process and 
approved the tEP. Almost one -ha If 
(47 percent) of the lEPs are three or 
fewer pages in length. 

• About 63 percent of' the lEPs of public 
school handicapped children indicate 
special education instruction will be 
provided in reading, and close to 
46 percent indicate special 
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instruction in mathematics. The lEPs 
of preschool children more frequently 
indicate speech services and motor 
training. The XEPs of handicapped 
students in special schools, as 
compared with those in regular 
schools, more frequently specify 
special education services in such 
functional areas as social adaptation, 
self-help skills, and motor skills. 
Overall, services actually provided to 
handicapped children were found to 
match those called for in lEPs. 

• The mniiber of available special 
education teachers rose by 8.3 percent 
between 1976-77 and 1977-78, with the 
increase being especially noteworthy 
for teachers of learning disabled 
students. The number of support staff 
availablie increased over the same 
period by 13.2 percent. 

• Increased numbers of new regular 
classroom teachers are being trained 
to work with handicapped children . 
through 150 projects awarded to 
college*^ of education. 

• The fnajor targets of State training 
and dissemination activities for 
school year 1978-79 were parents of 
handicapped children, followed by 
regular classroom teachers, special 
educ«ition teachers, and teacher aides 
and administrators. 

Remaining Challenges 

• Much more needs to be accomplished 
before P.L. 94-142 requirements for 
th^ contents of lEPs are met. In 
general, lEPs need particular 
improvement in specifying the extent 
of participation in regular education 
programs and providing proposed 
evaluation criteria for determining 
the extent to irtiich short-term 
objectives are being achieved. 
Additionally, some confusion may exist 
regarding specific requirements ot,the 
Act. Many issues have surfaced 
concerning the provision of related 
services and the fact that certain 
rotrvices, such as physical education 
and vocational/prevocational 
education, are infrequently specified 



in lEPs. Th« Bureau recently launched 
specific action to restate lEP 
requirements y provide clarification 
where indicated ^ and address new 
questions on IBP ispleMntation, The 
Bureau has also taken ;«teps to clarify 
policies concerning provision of 
vental health and catheterisation 
services and the use of parents' 
insurance proceeds to pay for 
services. In their final fom the 
docuaents setting forth these 
■atters — clarifications of the 
P.L. 94-142 regulations — will becooMi 
basic instruMnts in aonitoring 
covpliarce. 

e Uhile the msiri>er of available special 
education teachers rose by 8.3 percent 
fro» 1976-77 to 1977-78, the msri>er of 
special education teachers needed 
still exceeded the nuri>er available. 
According to State projections, nearly 
64,000 additional teachers nere needed 
for school year 1978-79. Areas of 
largest need continue to be for 
teachers of emotionally disturbed, 
learning disabled, and nentally 
retarded children. ' Through the 
Bureau's Part VI-D discretionary grant 
program, about $14,530,000 vil.l be 
awarded to institutions of higher 
education for the training of new 
spec^ial educators. 

e Similarly, while the nuaber of support 
staff available to provide related 
services increased by 13.2 percent 
from 1976-77 to 1977-78, State 
projections indicated that 52,000 such 
persons were still needed for school 
year 1978-7'>. The areas of largest 
^ need are teacher aides, psychologists, 
and diagnostic staff, the Bureau 
estimates^ that in school year 1979-80, 
some $5,664,000 from FT 1979 Part D 
funds will be aimrded to prepare new 
support staff. 



Chapter 4. What Are the Consequences 
of Implemenvint the Act? 

This chapter focuses on consequences at the local 
school district level as described by a series of 
Bureau-initiated case studies. 
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Progregs to Date 

• In response to P.L. 94-142 provisions 
focused on the ri^ts of handicapped 
children and their parents, many 
school districts adopted more 
fomalised, coaprehensive, and 
structured assessment procedures. An 
apparently unforeseen consequence of 
this formalization as well as 
increased child-find efforts was 
increased numbers of students having 
to vait for assessment to occur. In 
response to this problem, in 1978-79 
some case study school districts were 
pursuing three major strategies: 

(1) more formal and stringent reviews 
of potential referrals; 

(2) redefinition of the duties of 
school psychologists, calling upon 
them to concentrate, for example, on 
testing; and (3) increased assessments 
conducted by teachers. Such 
strategies appear to have had at least 
some success in diminishing assessment 
backlogs, while still allowing for 
comprehensive child assessments. 

• According to naticnal survey findings, 
an average of four persons 
participated in developing a child's 

' lEP. School principals rad special 
education teachers or thertpists were 
typically among them, an involvement 
that has added responsibilities to the 
traditional roles of these people. 

• The national survey found that in 
about 77 percent of the caaes, parents 
of handicapped students wexje 

spec if ictlljL involved in approving 
their child's lEP, either verbally or 
by signing it. Less than half of 
1 percent of parents refused approval, 
according to teacher reports. Based 
again on teacher reports, 49 percent 
of the parents of public school 
handicapped children actually served 
as part of the lEP committee and 
provided information contributing to 
the lEP ' s d^ve lopOMnt . In genera 1 , 
program approval rather than ^ 
formulation remains thi major role of ▼ 
parents. 

I Ittplementation o( the IBP requirement 
has resulted in Including a certain 
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nuober of handicapped students in 
planning their special education 
prograns. A* survey found that such 
participation ranged from sero at the 
preschool level to 13 percent of 
students between the ages of 13 and 
IS, and 25 percent between the 16 and 
21 age levejls. 

• School districts generally tried to 
accommodate parents without resorting 
to due process hearings, ^en a 
hearing was necessary, it served to 
resolve issues of placement or 
progrming appropriateness on a 

. case-by-case basis. 

Remaining Challenges 

• The Bureau has launched a national 
survey of assessment procedures that 
will investigate the nature and extent 
of assessment backlogs and their 
relationship to screening* referral, 
and assessment procedures* Data will 
be collected during the 1980-81 school 
year* 

• More ef fe' tive promotion of parent 
involvement in pupil planning and 
programing is imeded* Only about half 
of the IBP meetings are attended by 
parents, and the parent role in 
decisionmaking for their child is 
often limitf;d to a passive one* The 
Bureau has initiated several steps to 
increase and improve the quality of 
parent participation, inc-luding 
clarifying final regulations on lEP 
meetings, initiating five pilot 
regional Parent Information Centers to 
inform parents of their rights and 

^ responsibilities under P*L* 94-142, 
and planning for a new FY 1981 
initiative to stimulate parent/school 
training programs* 

• As implementation of P*L* 94-142 has 
progressed, two issues concerning the 
rights of handicapped children have 
arisen* Oni involves P*L* 94*142 *s 
surrogate parent requirements and the 
other concerns the application of 
suspension and expulsion policies to 
handicapped children* The Bureau is 
addressing these issues through the 



development of policy clarification 
papera. Final veraiona will be 
publiahed in the Federal Regiater and 
reviewed by the Congreaa. 



Chapter 5. What Adminiatrative 
Procedurea Are in Place? 

Chapter 5 focuaea on Federal and State 
adminiatration of P.L. 94-142. While the Bureau of 
Education for the Handicapped ia reaponaib* 2or 
adainiatrative rel^fionahipa between the Federal 
Govemaent and the State education agency (SEA), the 
adminiatration of P.L. 94-142 within the Stafe ia the 
reapcnaibility of the SEA. 
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Progreaa to Date 

• It ia evident that the achoola cannot 
provide for all of the handicapped 
child *a needa without the continued 
cooperation of other public and 
private programa. The Bureau haa been 
working to ioqprove coordination aflK>ng 
the agenciea which regularly provide 
aarvicea to- handicapped children. For 
exampl^e, a major problem in th« 
coordination of aervicea revolvea 
around the iaaue of which program will 
provide and pay for a given aervice 
and under irtiaf conditiona. Many State 
atatutea prohibit an agency from uaing 
State fiinda to pay' for aervicea if 
aome other public or private agtfft ^ 
can cover them. On the pr^iae fj^^ 
under P.L. 94~142 the State^>dtfcatiotl 
agency waa making some aervicea" 
"generally Available," noneducational 
agenciea in aome Statea either 
withdrew or diminiahed aervicea. The 
f Bureau and other Federal agenciea 
Jdihtltr hiVe developed policy 
atatementa nhic^ explain how certain 
programa may legally continue to 
provide aervicea and how the varioua 
agenciea may appropriately 
collaborate. The ef fectiveneaa of 
theae effortL> ia currently being 
extained by the Bureau. 

» Progreaa haa been made in the ^ 
development of acceptable State 
plana. The Bureau haa encouraged the 
Statea to aubmit Annual Program Plana 
for Bureau review in the apr^ng. (The 
program ia forward funded, and money 
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thus can legally ba ralaatad three 
nonths prior to the beginning of the,^ 
fiscal year). While no 1977 fund^ 
ipere obligated to States during the 
first quarter of the funding period » 
some 35 percent of 1979 funds were 
allocated during that period » and by 
the third quarter , 86 percent vere 
obligated compared to 55 percent at 
the saae point for 1977. Earlier 
funding enables States to get services 
to children «ore quickly. 

As part of its Monitoring procedures y 
the Bureau has iaplevented a system 
designed to vuinage coaq;>laints 
regarding P.L. 94-142. Covplaints 
concerning a local school district are 
referred directly to the State 
departMnt of education for 
resolution. A Bureau complaint - 
specialist monitors the State until 
the complaint is resolved — working 
on cases going to a due process 
hearing to ensure thtt no procedural 
violations occur and in other cases 
working with State officials to ensure 
the establishment of appropriate 
programing alternatives under specific 
schedules. Prom October 1978 through 
July 1979 y the Bureau processed 320 
complaints from parents. The largest 
number of parent complaints were 
related to child placements. 

Significant improvements have been 
developed in State monitoring 
capabilities ~ an essential function 
in P.L. 94-*142*s implementation. In 
1978^ all States had some monitoring 
system in place, an increase of 
one-third over the previous year. 
Hearly all States i90 percent) 
conducted fcllowup or correct iye 
action following visits in 1978. 



The Bureau conducted ProgrMi^ 
Administrative Reviews In 21 Stat«r 
during school year 1978-79 — the 
first program review for most of these 
States since P.L. 94-142 became 
effective^ At the State level, the 
reviews^, found that all of these States 
had adopted policies and procedures to 
guarantee the rights of handicapped 




children and make available full 
educational opportunities. 

Remaining Challen ^^ es 

• Despite the marked improvement of 
States in carrying out their 
monitoring roles, only five of those 
undergoing program reviews in 1978-79 
%iere in full coo^liance with the 
monitoring provision. The principal 
difficulty was failure to monitor all 
of the P.L. 94-142 provisions at each 
of the sites. The Bureau developed 
corrective actions with specific 
schedules for these States. 

• The full implementation of policies 
and procedures throughout each State 
lies ahead. Through Program 
Administrative Reviews , the Bureau 
found four areas that generally 
required corrective actions , including 
individualized education program 
provisions y procedural safeguards , the 
least restrictive environment 
provision, and protection in 
evaluation procedures. Required 
corrective actions typically involved 
State disseminati^ of the Federal 
requirements covering the area in 
question and^ State demonstration of a 
change in practices or procedures in 
sites where problems were found. The 
Bureau is conducting on«-site 
verification visits to ensure that 
corrective actions have been 
implemented. 
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Chapter 6. To What Extent Is the 
Intent of the Act Being Met? 

Progress to Date 

• Both on-site visits and 

Bureau-commisrioned- stildiek indicate 
that there is widespread commitment to 
the P.L. 94*442*s goals. Virtually 
every study available to the Bttreau 
has found that educatioa staff at all 
lijvels strongly endorse the Act. 
Furthermore 9 commitment has been 
translated into action. One study 
concluded! "Never have sc many local 
and State agencies done so much with 
•o few Federal dollars to implement a 
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F«d«|ral education Miidatt." Many 
chantts have been iapleaented within a 
ahort tiM ~ froa the developaent of 
State policiea to the developnent of 
lEPa for individual atudenta. The 
acconpliahaenta to date are 
aignif leant. 

ReaainittE Challeniea 

e^ Challengea to full iaplemntation of 
the Act contiime to exiat and- 
increaaing gaina auat be achieved 
during the cosing year. Theae " ^ 
challengea heve been detailed 
throughout thie report, aa have siepa 
the Bureau will take to encourage and 
aaaiat the Statea in. complying with 
P.L. 94-142. 

Overall, nhile «uch additional work ia needed 
before the goala of the Act ere fully realiced, the 
evidence deaonatfratea that aore handicapped children 
are receiving a fre^ appropriate public education 
than ever before. 
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Introduction 



In Novenber of 1975 y the C<mgress pussed the 
Education for All Handicapped Children Act (Public 
Law 94-142 )y thercfby mandating that by September 1, 
19789 all school-age handicapped children in the 
United States be provided "a free appropriate public 
education." The Act specifies a nu^er of activities 
that schools wist engage in to ensure that 
handicapped children receive the rights they have 
been guaranteed. Thus it requires that specialists 
be called upon to evaluate the children's special 
needs and determine the most appropriate educational 
environment for these children; that an 
individualised education program be developed for 
each child identified as needing special education 
and related services { that the schools notify parents 
of findings concerning their children and include 
parents in the process of making decisions regarding 
how and in what circumstances their children will be 
educated; and that an opportunity for a hearing be 
provided to a parent who is dissatisfied with the 
school's decision. The Act further asks that to the 
maximum extent appropriate | each handicapped child be 
educated with nonhandi capped children. 

The Bureau of Education for the Handicapped has 
been given responsibility for adeinistering P.L. 
94-142 Act and for evaluating progress in its 
implementation I thereby broadening the work the 
Bureau has been carrying on since its establishment 
in 1967. With this responsibility came a requirement 
for a series of reports on progress in the Act's 
implementation, to be submitted to the Congress 
annui^Lly. The first annual report was delivered to 
the"^ Congress in January 1979. In July a semiannual 
update was piAvided to the Appropriations Committee 
of the House of Representatives. Thus, this second 
annual report is the third in a series. 

The report consists of six chapters^ each 
addressing a particular question about 
implementation. Chapter one asks "Are the intended 
beneficiaries being served?" The response indicates 
that over 4.03 million diildren ages 3 through 21 are 
benefiting from special education and related 
services provided ^mder P.L. 94-142 and under 
P.L. 89-313, enacted in 1963 to provide support for 
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•t«te-op«r«ted schools for the handicapped. The 
nuad>er of children served under 94-14?. alone 

Is 3.8 million. About 328,000 nevly identified 
handicapped chfldren ages 3 through 21 have started 
receiving special education and related services 
since the first child count during the 1976-77 school 
year. 

The second chapter asks: "In vhat settings are 
the beneficiaries being served?'' It indicates that 
the majority of handicapped children have been placed 
in regular classrooms, with such placements having 
increased during the last two school years 
from 67.85 percent to 69.31 percent. 

The third chapter asks: 'Ifhat services are being 
provided?'* It describes the progress ma<e in the 
provision of individualised education programs for 
handicapped children as well as training activities 
designed to increase the availability of qualified 
teachers and support staff* 

Chapter four asks: '"What are the consequences of 
implementing the Act?'' It describes a range of both 
problems and solutions observed in local agencies as 
they implement the Act's various provisions. 

In the fifth chapter, the question posed is: 
'"What administrative procedures are in place?'* Both 
Bureau and State administrative activities are 
describi^d. These activitias have been extensive. 

Finally, chapter six asks: "To «h0t extent is the 
intent of the Act being met?" Here, the problems and 
progress described in earlier chapters^are reviewed 
and related to the Act's goals. 

These six questions reflect the concerns 
expressed by the Congress when the Act was being 
shaped, and by thousands of handicapped persons, 
parents of handicapped children, educators, and 
concerned citizens. They provide the framework for 
this report to the Congress* 
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1. Are the intended 
Beneficiaries Being Swerved? 



Part B of the Education of the * andicepped Act, 
as amended by 94*142, requires States to adopt 

the goal of providing full educational opportunity 
for all handicapped children from birth through 
age 21, Specifically, the Act requirr- that all 
States make available "a free approp ^^e public 
education" to handicapped children ages 
6 through 17, Further, except where inconsistent 
with State law or practice or court order, the States 
must make a free appropriate public education 
available to handicapped children ages 3 through 5; 
and beginning October 1, 1980, they must extend the 
same provision to handicapped youth 
ages 18 through 21* 

Handicapped children are defined by ?.L. 94-142 
as those children who are evaluated in accordance , 
with procedures specified in the regulations and who, 
as a result, are found to je mentally retarded, 
hard«-of -hearing,, deaf, speech impaired, visually 
handicapped, seriously emotionally disturbed, 
orthopedically impaited, other health impaired, 
learning disabled, deaf-blind or multihandic^pped, 
and are in need of 'special education and related 
services* 



How Many Children Are 
Receiving Services ? 

According to the mos^ recent child count 
(conducted in the States and Territories each 
December 1), some 4.03 million handicapped children 
ages 3 through 21 were receiving special education 
and related services under the cond>ined programs of 
P.L. 89-313 and P.L. 94-142 during the 1979^0 school 
year. Based on this figure, special education and 
related services are now Being provided to more than 
9*5 percent of. the children enrolled in schools.l/ 
The number of children served under P.L. 94-142 alone 
has surpassed 3*8 million. 

That means increases of 117,000 in the number of 
handicapped children ages 3 through 21 being setVed 
this year as compared to last year under the confined 
programs, about 259,000 during the past two years. 



•lid naarly 328,000 tinee th* 1976-77 lebool ywr, 
Vh«n the firic child count wat aad*. At th« tioMi of 
that count th« Statci vara providing apacial 
aducation and ralatad tarvicaa to 8.2 parcent of 
childran anrollad in tha public achoola. Tha figure 
tor thff 1979-^0 achool^aar vaa 9.5 parcent — an 
incraaaa that haa occurred* at tha aaM tiae that 
public ac^itpol enrollMttta m a whole in^he United 
Statea declined by an eatiaatad ^.2 parcent, or by 
alaoat 2.78 ailllon childran. 

Tha ranponae by the Seataa to the challenge of 
locating and aerving handicapped children ia 
illuatrated by the record of the paat year 
(appendix D, table D-1.11). Between the 1978-79 and 
1979-80 achool yeara, 43 Statea increaaad the muber 
of childran reported in their annual child count. 
Thoae with the largaat increaaea were 
New Haapahire (16 percent), Ihoda laland 
(12 percent), and Arkanaaa (12 parcent). At tha aaaa 
tiae, aeven Statea plua the Diatrict of Coluabia 
reported decraaaea. Tsken aa a irtiole, the data 
generally indicate that tha Statea are becoaing ao?e 
aiailarf that ia, thoae aerving the higheat 
parcentagaa of childran are holding relatively 
conatant, i4iile the Statea aerving lower parcentagaa 
of childran are raiaing their covarage. Twenty 
Statea are now aarving a0ra than 10 parcent of their 
achool anrollaent aa handicapped. 

Aa indicated in figure 1.1, the aajority of 
childran between the agea of 3 and-ll- being aarved in 
achool year 1979-80 ware either learning dUai^i 
(32 f -^ctnt of tha total), apaach iapairad 
(29.5 percent), or aentally retarded (22 percent). 
The largaat increaaea froa achool year 1978-79 to 
achool year 1979-80 have occurred in tha categoriea ' 
of learning diaabled and aarioualy eaotionally 
diaturbed, with learning diaabled being a category 
for which aany school diatricta have only recently 
developed coaprehenaiva sarvicaa. Tha incraaaa in 
aervxeaa for eaotionally diaturbed children ia 
particularly noteworthy, ainca aueh childran 
:.raditionally have bean aaong the laat aarved. 

The aubatantial. increaaea ia tha nuiri>ar ot 
handicapped' children receiving special aducation and 
related aarvi^M^Jtav^ b«Mn aceoapaniad by 
eorraaponding inerealia in the aaounta of financial 
•aaiatanca to Statea. Statea which ii|>laaent 
F.L. 94-142 proviaiona are provided financial aupport 
in tha fora of a fora>"ra grant baaed on the nu^er of ' 
handicapped children ugea 3 throu|h 21 they report 
serving, together with the natidnal average par-pupil 
expenditure. The grant paya a portion of the ^xtra 
eoata involved in prov44ing a free appropriate public 
education to children widTltandicapa . Statea aay 

' \ S7 



qualify for and receive their ellocationi anytine 
within the period from three months preceding^he 
fiic^l year through the fiscal year's end. During FY 
1978, States received $254 million from the 1977 
appropriation for P.L. 94-142. In FY 1979, th« 
amount was $564 million, and it is scheduled to be 
$804 million in FY 1980 to provide about 12 percent 
of the average per-pupil expenditure for each 
handicapped- child served. Since the Act prohibits 



Appsmtlx D. Tabit D-l.1 
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FIgura 1.1 DIttrilHition of ChiMran Aqm 3-21 8trv«<f by Handicapping 
Condition, School Ymi 1978-79 and School Yaar 1979-80 
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SpMCh lmp«frt<S 
Mentally rttarcM 
Emotionally distuitad 
Othtr hMlth Impalrad " 
Daal and hard of haaring 
Orthopadlcally Impalrad 
Multihandlcappad, 
Visually handlcappad 
" Daaf/blind 

t>a0and 
m 1979-aO 
1078-79 

'Th« data <»apMiy»»d inotud* rwndici4)p«d ehildrvn oount»d undtr P.L.«4-142 and P.L. 80-313. 
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using these funds to supplant Statt or local funds^ 
the State education agmcies add t.L. 94-*142 funds to 
moneys already allocated for special education by 
State and local agencies. In any case the Federal 
allocations are directed toward helping to cover the 
extra costs of educating handcapped children already 
in the school system and to reach out to newly 
identified handicapped children. The funding hiitory 
for, State grants under P.L. 94-142 is shoim in 
table 1.1. 



How Far Have We Come in Serving 
All Handicapped Children? 

The most recent counts of handicapped children 
» reported to the Bureau by the States represent those 

children i4io have been evaluated i who have been 
determined to be handicapped according to the 
procedures prescribed in the law, and who were 
receiving services as specified in their 
individuali£ed education programs (lEPs) on 
December 1| 1979. One way to assess child*count 
number'' is to compare them to current estimates of 
prevalence of various handicapping conditions. The 
Bureau began using a particular set of prevalence 
figures as a planning guide following a 1976 study by 
SRI Internationa 1.2/ jhis study reviewed all 
authoritative studies on the prevalence of 
handicapping conditions and provided national 

Sm Appendix 0, Tabls 

Tabto 1.1 Federal Appropriatlone Under P.L. 94-142 



Ftod Ymt 
In WMeh 
Funds Art 
Approprtatod* 


Avtrag* 

P*r Pupil 
ExpmdNurt 


Numbtr of 
ChlMran 
(MUNons) 


Amount 
ApproprlatMl 
(MNHonsoC 
^ Ooltan) 


Av*ngt 

Alloeatlen 
Pwr ChIM 


Total Amount 
AHoMltd 
IRMHions Of 
OoHan) 


1977 


$1,430 


3.41 


$315 


$ 73» 


$254 


1978 


1.561 


3.55 


503> 


159» 


564* 


1979 


1,736 


3.69 


604 


216 


804 


1960 


1,900 


3.60 


674.5 


230 





^lYm funds art ictusHy dittrlbutsd during the following year 

'Bscauts of tht hold<*hsrmlSM provision, ths avtrags jiltocatlon Is somawhst highsr than tha maximum amount 
authofizad per child by uaa of the allocation formula. 

*This tigura includas a $466 million appropriation and a $36 mlllloh supplemantal appropriation. 
«This figurt includes $63 million that waa not obllgattd from tha 1977 appropriation and for which carryover 
authority waa given. 
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estimates for each category. For exanple, the 
prevailing rate of mentally retarded children in the 
country was estimated at between 1.4 percent 
and 2.3 percent of the school -age population. 

As indicated in figure l.2f there are no 
categories where the proportion of handicapped 
children served during the 1979-80 school year 
ex eeds the upper limit of the prevalence interval. 
In two categories — those of emotionally disturbed 
and deaf and hearing impaired ~ the figures are 
below the lower limit. The percentage of emotionally 
disturbed children being served, as indicated 
earlier, has increased substantially in some States. 
In the case oi deaf and hearing impaired children, 
the changes in the percentages served over the past 
years have in fact been slight. 

In any case, the prevalence figures provide a 
basis for estimating the number of unserved 
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See Appendix D. Table 0-1.3 



FIguw 1.2 P^rcMt of Chlldrtn Agtt 3-21 Strvod' by Handlci^iping Condition, 
Sehool Ytar 1979-80 



PTVvalMce of Handicapped ChiMrtn (Ptrcantage) 

^ 2 3 4 5 




Speech 
impaired 




0.8 



r 

Other health 
impaired 
Ofthopedically 

impaired 

I 

Deaf and hard 
of hearing 



1,0 



1 



LEGEND 

Indicates 
handicapped 
children served 
ages 3-21 as a 
percentage of 
school enrollment 

Indicates the 
{ range of prevalence 
estimates of 
handicapped 
children 



'The dsta ditplaved include handicapped childmn counted under P.L. 94-142 and P.L. 8M13, and utilize 
aatimated Autumn 1079 public achool enrollments. 
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handicapped childrtn* Thisy in turn,, provides « 
guide for the Stttee end the Bureeu. The Stetee ere 
inforved of theei figures r «nd procedures for 
identificetion end plecesent ere exeained in Stete 
edsinistretive reviews. Additionelly, speciel 
studies have been iaitieted in the tiio cetegories 
where the count is loir. a 

In essessing the mnriber of hcndicepped children' 
being servedf the Bureau comperes Stete }percenteges. 
of the sd!00l eorollMnt being served es handicapped, 
^es indiceted by the emiuel child count, and the 
national preveletice figures. Wiile those Stetes that 
in the pe9t have served, lower percentegis of children 
ere now expanding their covereget significant 
differences persist in the percentegee of the^ total 
school ettrollaent that individual Stetes serve es 
hendicepped. As shown in figura 1.3, the percentege 
veries froM 6.75 percent in Hawaii to 13.9 percent in 
Delaware. (Miile Stetes ere to count children eges 
3 through 21 receiving speciel educe t ion end releted 
services, the P.L. 94-142 funding foraule liaits 
Stetes to e nuii^er not to exceed 12 percent of thair 
population eged 5 through 17. Wo Stetes presently 
exceed this 12 percent cep.) The Stetes elso very in 
the percentege of children served within each 
handicapping condition, with the extent of this 
variation changing from one handicapping condition to 
another. 

It is not expected that all veriktions |paag) the 
Stetes will diseppeer, especielly since' differences 
in Stete procedures ere f^lly ellowed by 
P.L. 94-142. However, examining the verietions aaong 
the Stetes helps^^c ensure thet intended 
beneficieries ere served. In one Stete lest yeer, 
for exaaple, en unusuelly lerge nunber of children 
were identified /es leeming disebled. When the 
procedures used for identificetion were thoroughly 
reviewed during a Bureeu adainistrative review, a 
major procedural error was found in the 
identification process^ and the count wes reduced by 
20,000 children. In either Stete, service was being 
refused to children because of a jurisdictional 
dispute between agencies. In this case, children 
were added to the State count as a result of Bureau ' ^ 
intervention. 
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A study conducted in 24 school districts by the 
Depertment of Reelth, Educetion, end Helfere's Office 
of the Inspector Generel concluded that a significant 
source of unserved hendicepped children may be the 
reguler clessroom.3/ ^tudy found thet 
three-fourths of the individuels interviewed felt 
thet reguler clessrooms conteined children who needfd 
special educetion services and suggested three 
reasons nhy this situation existed. First, schooli 
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with fmier special education staff, facilities, and 
services tend to identify fewer children as needing 
special help. Second, variations in diagnostic 
practices and definitions* of handicapping conditions 
within States can lead both to underidentification 
and over identification of children as handicapped. 
Third, regular classroon teachers and other school 
personnel au^ avoid referring children for special 
services because some believe that doing so would 
keep the child fnm being stigmatized by a label. 
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8m Appendix 0, TaM* 0^1.3 

Flgur* 1.3 Ptretnt of ChiMran Aqm 3-21 
•9-313. School Yoar 1979-M 



Sorvtd* Und«r P.L. 94-142 and P.L 





13.87 to 12.06 percent (Five highest States) 
11.61 to 9.66 percent (Twenty States at or above the average) 
9.49 to 7.43 percent (Twenty States below average) 
7.42 to 6.75 percent (Five lowest States) 
The average for the States and territories is 9.54 percent. 
•Hmdtosppwl chlMmi sgn 3-21 Mrvwl u ■ p*rMntag« of school •nrollment. 



RftcMt case studits of loc«l i«pl«Mnt«tion of 
P.L. 94-142 substantUtt the Inspector GeMr«l*s 
findings on the relationship betveec resources and 
child identificatiott.4/ Conducted in 22 school 
districts across the country, the studies found that 
school staff tend to avoid identifying more children 
than the district can accoanodate with current 
^^sources. (See chapter 4 for a discussion of 
assessaent waiting lists.) 

There is no information extant to indicate hov 
typical these findings would be of the Nation's more 
than 16,000 school districts. However, a 
BEH-*initiated national surve> will iocus on 
screening, refelrral, and assessment practices, toward 
identifying and disseminating optimum practices. The 
survey will be conducted during the 1980*81 school 
year, with findings expected shortly th ereafte r ^ 

Additionally, through its Regional Besource 
Center program, the Bureau will provide technical 
assistance in identification and evaluation practices 
t6 State and local agencies. The Bsgional Besource 
Centers will conduct evaluations of referred children 
from localities where appraisal services are still in 
need of strengthening. They will also advise on such 
matters as nonbiased assessment practices and provide 
training in such areas as referrals of children for 
special education evaluation and design of programing 
to reflect the appraisal. 

Meanwhile, the Bureau is reviewing its monitoring 
procedures (described in chapter 5 of this report) to 
determine if there is need to strengthen criteria for 
assessing the adequacy of child-identification 
procedures. 



Often Served? 

As previously indicated, P.L. 94-142 requires 
that barring conflict with a court order or State law 
or practice. States must (1) make a free a^ropriate 
public education available to handicapped children 
ages 3 through 5, and (2) beginning 
September 1, 1980, extend the same provision to 
handicapped children ages 18 through 21. While 
States are required by P.L. 94-142 to adopt a goal 
and establish guidelines for providing full 
educational opportunity for all handicapped children 
through age 21, P.L. 94-142 does not mandate services 
to children from birth through age 2. y 



Nonetheless, as indicated by table 1.2, five 
States currently have a mandate to serve handicapped 
children beginning at birth. During the 1976-77 
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•chool year, the aoit recent year for which data are 
available, 11,800 children from birth through age 2 

l^Ai "!'^v'??!' h«»ever, it would appear that nost 
handicapped children below agtf 3 did not. 

As for Children above that age level, during 
•chool year 1979-80, about 232,000 handicapped 
children between the agei of 3 and 5 received special 
education and related lervicei under P.L. 94>142. 
This represented an increase of about 16,900 
(7.9 percent) over the previous year and 
nearly 31,200 over the past two years. Uss than 
one-third of the States (16) mandate services for the 
full 3- through-5-year age range. An additional 22 
States mandate services at 4 or 5, and the 
remaining 12 Stat.s meet the minimal requirement of 
■andating services at age 6. Figure 1.4 shows the 
^ariaUoft^ am o n g S tat e s in^he^ yercenfeage of children 
between the ages of 3 and 5 who received special 
education and related services. As would be 
expected. States with statutes mandating services to 
the full 3- through-5-year age range are serving 
larger percentages of children in this age group. 

In order to increase and enhance State and local 
services to preschool handicapped children, 
P.L. 94-142 authorises an additional incentive grant 
of up to $300 for each handicapped child between the 
ages of 3 and 5. Contributions to the States under 
this provision increased from $12.5 million in FY * 
1978 to $15 million in FY 1979 and are slated to rise 
to $17.5 in FY 1980 and $25 million in FY 1981. 
Thus, in FY 1978 the States received about $60 for 
each preschool child who received special education 
•w* reUted services, in addition to the average 
P.L. 94'-142 allocation of $159 per child. Th« 198b 
allocations are approximately an additional $80 per 
child. 

The Bureau also supports the development of model 
demonstration programs for preschool handicapped 
children. Under the Handicapped Children's Early 
Education Program, 150 projects located throughout 
th* Nation are developing, demonstrating, and 
training others in approaches for serving handicapped 
children from birth t<l>age 8. 

As' for handicapped youngsters at the top of the 
age range, during school year 1979-80 sose 124,500 
handicapped students age 18 through 21 received 
special education and related services under 
P.L. 94-142, an increase of 22,400 (21.9 percent) 
from 1978-79. This figure representr-only 
0.73 percent of the population age 18 through 21. 
While the P.L. 94-142 mandate to provide services to 
students aged 18 to 21 does not become effective 
until Septeober^l, 1980 (barring inconsistency with a 
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TaMt 1.2 State Manctatory Aqm for Hantfleapptd 



•TATI AOIt BteVnONt/CUIItFICATIONr 



Alabif?Mi 6 to 21 PvnniMlvt mtvIom for dMf and blind from 3 lo 21. EtfuctUon 

for 1 2 oonMouth^ yMi« ttartino ft tot 6. If CGhool dIttrM of^ 
KIndtr ga rfn. thon torvloM roqulrod •! 5. 

AlMka 3 through 19 

Arizona Bttwton 6 and 21 If Kindoroarton la malntalnad. thon 5. 3-8 pornilaaiva. 

Artcanaaa 6 through 21 If Klndargarlan program, thm> 3^21. 

California 4 yaara/9 months 3 to 4.1 Intonahw aarvleaa; 19 through 21 hf not graduatad or 

through 13 complalad oouraii of atudy. M parmMva undar >toalar Plan. 

ColOi^ado Botwaan 9 and 21 Or until graduation; 3-8 parmMva. 

ConntcttCLi 4 lo 19 May aarva only until graduation. Haaring impalrad baglnning at 

aga 3. Starting aarva until ago 21 unlaaa child graduataa. 

Oalaattfa^^., Batwaan 4and2l Allouva aarvloaa 0 to 21 for daaf/blind and haeang Impalrad. 

Oiatrlctof Batwaavt^ and 19; 

Columbia 3-21 by fall 1979 — ^ ^ 

Florida 9 through 17 Baglnning at KIndargartah and io^~43^ oonaaeutlva yaara. 

Parmltlad with Btata fundi from aga 3. ^ — ^ 

Qaorgla 9 through 19 0 through 4 and 19 through 21. parmlaalva. ' 

Hawaii 9to2D 3 to 9 parmlaalva. 

Idaho 9 through 19 9 through 21 by 9/1/80; 0 through 4 at local diacratlon. 

IMInola 3 through 19 3 through 21; 9/1/90. 

Indiana 9 to 19 

Iowa Birth through 20 r, 

Kanaaa 5 to 21 Through school yaar during which raach 21 or until compMiad 

an approprlata curriculum, whichavar occurs first. 0-6 par- 

mlsslva. 

Kantuclcy 9 through 17 Parmlttad to 21. 

Loulsians 3 through 21 

Malna 9lo20 

Maryland 3 to 21 Birth to 21 baglnning 9/90. 

Massachusatts 3 through 21 

Michigan 0to29 Who hava not graduatad from high achod. 

Mlnnaaota 4 to 21 Qr completion ol iaoondary program. 

Misslsslpftl 9 through 19 9 through 20 by 9/1/90. N^raqulrsmant and not uaual to provlda 

daaaaa to 3-9. ^ 

Missouri 5 through 20 Allows districts to provide programs to 3 through 4. / 

Montana 9 through 19 3 through 21 by 9/90. Provldas for sarvicas to 0-2 aftar 9/1/96 

undar cartaln drcumatancaa; 3-9 and 19-21 currantty undar 

sama cireumstanoaa. 

Nabraaka 0 to 21 From data of diagnoala or notification of diatrlct; voluntary aa 

spaclflad by parant — balow 9. 
Navada Batwaan 9 and 19 Batwaan 3 and 21 by 9/1/90. (Undar 19) attandanca axcuaad 

whan complatad 12 gradaa. 3-9 Is ^wrmlsslva. 

Maw Hampahira Batwaan 3 and 21 ^ 

Maw Jarsay 9 to 21 Parmlaalva balow 9 and abova 20. 

Naw Maxloo 

Naw York Batwaan 9 and 21 

North Carolina 9 through 17 0 through 4 and 19 through 21 permiaalva. 
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TaMi 1^ (Centlnutd) 



•TATI 



AOit 



nctmom/cunsFicATiONt* 



North Dakota 6 to 21 

Ohio 5-21**......!! 

Oklahoma 4 through 17 



Of^on 6 through 20 

Pinnaylvania 6-21 •• 



fthoda Island a-ir 



South CaroNna Batwaan 6 and 

««rth Dakota 0 through 21 

^''•••^ 4 through 21 . 

• • • • : Batwaan 3and 

- 6 through 21 

Varmont 6 to 21 



' OtoiS pcrmiaalva. 

Oo not actually aay Ml la mandata. 

^ ^ minimum aga for visually Impalrad/haarino 

Impalrad. * 

3 through 17 for savaraly muttl-handlcappad. aavaraly handl- 
cappad^ minimum of 12 yaars of schooling. 
3-6 and 21 at local options. 

P6rmlaah« bflow 6. Virtually ail distrfots provida KIndargartan 

w 6 yaar olda. thaiafora. muat provida for handloappad at 6 

by t/1/60 (until oomplata high school or raach aga 21 

whloh«»var comaa firstly 

2^ Haarlng Impalrad 4 to ai: 



21 



Vlrglnlf ... 
Washington 



Batwaan 2 and 

6 to 21 



21 



Virginia Qatwaan 6 and 

Wisconsin ...» 3 to 21 

Wyoming 0 through 21 



23 



. Haarlng Impalrad and daaf 3 through 21. 

Or complatton of high school. 3-6 as funds art availabia axcapt 
all districts provMlng public KIndargartan wilt sarva 6 yasr 
okls. 

Pra-aohool parmlaaiva batow 6 axcapt If offar pra-achod as a 
part of rag iar program. Evary handloappad of aama aga ahsll 
ba provldad sama aarvloaa. Eligibility anda whan goals of lEP 
raaohad. at graduation or at aga 21. 3 and abova at local 
discration. Dalow 3 If multlpla. gross motor, sanaory. modarata 
Of aavara mantal ratardatlon. 
3 and 4 parmlaaiva. 



^SHi tlT'^.llJILT ^"""•^ ^"^'^ wbmlttad In accordanca wllb P L 94.142 Naw M-ir« hm. 

I^rtid not to partlclpata In this grant program during tha currant achool yaar and. thSJo^l^^ 

*SS!?cS^^ •^ir •.i!?^''- '''^ that 

T^mataa did not provida Information In thair plans as to j^rhathar tha aga ranga was to. or through, tha uppar 
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coyrt ordtr or 8t«t« l«ir or praetlet)^ 
about 30 Sutts alrtady raqulrt strviets to atudants 
fros tha aga of 18 althar up tO| or inelud^ngt 21* 
rigura 1,5 dlaplaya tha varlatlwa from Stata to 
Stata In tha pareantaga of atudanta In thia aga ranga 
nho ara racalvlng apaelal adueatlon and ralatad 
aarvleaa. ^ 



gM ApfMmNx D. TaM CK1.4 



' maim iA^ NffVtfM Of ChlMran Agtt 8»9 ttrvad" Undtr P*L M«142t tolioof 




e.28 to 4.22 parcant 
3.9t to 2.71 parcant 
2.96 to 1.28 parcant^ 
1.00 to 0.34 parcant 



(Piva mgbeit Stataa) 
(Sixtavn Stataa at or abova tha avamga) 
(Twenty-four SMtaa balow tha avaraga) 
(Fiva lowaat Stataa) 



Tha avarao^ for tha Stataa and tarritoriaa la 2.S9 parcant. 
*Htn#Mppatf ehMran aQit %4 at i pa ro tntagi of atdmaM July ItTa population. 
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8tv«r«l factors oth«r than tha mandated service 
date help explain the overall low service rate for 
handicapped students at the upper end of the age 
scale. A nuaber of these students graduate from high 
school and thus no longer need P.L. 94-142 services, 
and aany others turn to eonunity service agency 
prograM for which they becoM eligible at age 18. 
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S— Apptndix D. Tabit D-1.S 

"•"'•^•^ «»'Wrtn AOM 18-21 Ur^ UiKtor P.L. 94.142, School 





1.95 to 1.20 ptrcent 
1.13 to 0.75 percent 
0.73 to 0.44 percent 
IMM 0.39 to 0.24 percent 



(Five highMt States) 

(Fourteen States at or above the average) 
(Twenty-six States belovy the average) 
(Five lowest States) 



The average for the States and territories is 0.73 percent. 
•HMdiMppwi ehUdren agM 1M1 Mn«d u a pwemtafl* of Mllmatad July 1079 population. 
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A third factor it r0V««l«d iir itatittict 
indicating that tubttantial nuadbart of handicapptd 
childran laava achool whan thay aurpaaa tha 
coaipvilaorv achool aga, but bafora thay coaplata tha 
achool program. For axaapla, a Buraau-fundad projact 
tit lad tha Randicappad aiildran Out of School Modal 
Prograi^/ raportad that in 8t, Paul, Minnaaota, of 
4,500 ttudanta agad 16 and^ ovar who laft tha achoola 
during tha pariod from SaptajSar 1, 1974 to 
Dacaabar 31, 1977, 30 parcant vara handicappad. 

Thara ia avidanca that tha dropout rata a for 
handicappad childran can ba ravaraad with caraful 
programing. In St, Paul, Mimiaaota, handicappad 
dropouta aga 16 and ovar ara now racaiving apacial 
aducation through tha Handicappad Childran Out of 
School Program • Pindinga auggaat that with^ 
innovativa atratagiaa auch youtha can ba inducad to 



turn to achool prograu or datarrad from dropping 



dut in tha firat placa if thay ara offarad actlvitiao 
4h%y aaa aa valuabla — a propoaition aupportad by a 
finding of tha Inapactor Ganaral*a atudy that dropout 
rataa tandad to ba lowar in diatricta with atrong 
vocational aducation prograoa. 



In thia connaction tha Inapactor Ganaral*a atudy 
took tha viaw that high achool apacial aducation 
curricula naadad four Mjor improvaaanta ~ mora 
individualisad attantion; a graatar aaphaaia on 
pravocational akilla and vocational counaaling and 
trainingi additional training in practical daily 
living and aocialiiation akilla} and incraaaad 
asphaaia on acadamic akilla. In raaponaa to thia 
problas, tha Buraau ia supporting curriculum < 
Jevalopmant for tacondary handicappad atudanta in tha 
araaa of acianca, math,* aocial living, and phyaical 
aducation. Additionally, BEH togathar with tha 
Buraau of Occupational and"^ Adult Education and ^ha 
Rahabilitation Sarvicaa Adminiatration hava baan 
jointly working to ficilitata tha dalivary of apacial 
aducation and vocational rahabilitation aarvicaa to 
handicappad atudanta. Tha Buraau ia alao using data 
on tha participation of handicappad atudanta in 
vocational aducation programs in aalacting Stataa for 
1980-81 compliauca viaita. (Saa chaptar 5 for a 
daacription of both intaragancy and conplianca 
activitiaa.T ^ 

Tha <proviaion of aajvicaa to handicappad^tudanta 
from tha agaa of 18 through 21 ia commonly hald to ba 
critical to tha auccaaaful tranaition^of thasf youth 
from achool to a product iva lifa at work and in tha 
community. Toward that and tha Buraau is continuing 
ita initi^tiva to davalop intaragancy agraamanta at 
tha Padaral, Stata, and local lava}s. In addition, 
tha Buraau ia funding modal damonatration programa 
for handicappad atudanta aga 18 through 21 and has 
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»l«o initi«t«d a ctudy of nhy handicppti childMn 
iMVt jchool and what practices i^rov. .chool 

III .'J! y**' "n<»in8« from this study 

•re expected by RoveAer 1980. ^ 



Conclusion 

The mnber off handicapped children who are 
receiving special education and related services has 
contimiid to increase even though public school 
enrollMn^ i. declining. Th, l.rgest increases in 
the proportion served are occurring in the categories 
of learning disabled and seriously ew)tionally 
disturbed. The nuiiber of handicapped children 
receiving special education and related services 
Should continue to increase during the next few 
years. ^This increase will reflect participation by 
aore children ages 3 through 5 and 18 through 21. It 
will also reflect improved efforts to identify and 
■eet the needs of currently unserved children, age 6 
through 17, who are having difficulties in regular 
classrooas, • 
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2. In What Settings Are the 
Beneficiaries Being Served? 



A k«y provision of Public »4¥ 94-142 — 
Stction 612(5 )(B) — requiws that to the «xt«nt 
«Ppropri«t«, handicappad childran ba placad with 
children who ara not handicappad. Any apacial 
classes or other aeparation ahould ba undertaken only 
wien the nature or the eaverity of the handicap 
rendere regular claaaea una at ia factory even when 
auppleMntary aervicea are provided. Thue 
handicapped atudenta ouat receiv? the neceaaary 
special education an4 related aervicea in aa. normal a 
aetting aa their handicap permita. The concept of 
placing handicapped atudenta in the "leaet 
reetrictive environMnt" cowenaurate <rith their 
needa ia central. to the Act 'a aandate of "a free 
appropriate public education." In thia light, auch 
baaic P.L. 94-142 provieioos aiT nondiecriminatory 
teeting, the developaMnt of individualised education 
progra«e (lEPe), and due proceaa requirenenta are but 
■aane to an end.. Thia end ia a match between the 
apeclal education needed by the child on the one 
hand, and on the other an environment which 
integfatee the handicapped child with nonhandi capped 
children to the maximum extent appropriate. 

Thia chapter diacuaaea the "leaet restrictive 
environment" concept - the LRE ~ and examines how 
the LRB provision is being interpreted in State 
adminietracive hearings and through State policies. 
Additionally, the chapter describes the settings in 
which handicapped children u^e currently being served 
and examinea how placement decisions are made. 
Fine' ly, there is a discussion of the iiq>act of the 
LRE requirement on parents and children and on school 



LRKi What la If ? 

The least restrictive enviro. oent requirement 
means that every handicapped chilJ must be educate«4 
with nonhandicapped children to the maximum extent 

•!SS^?K"5** J*^^ "appropriate" makes LRE a 

co^lix educational issue. 

The concept assumes that there are many different 
educational environments, and in fact the LRE 

I 



provision in the Act requires that all school 
districts have available a continuun of alternative 
environments • The Act does not call for any 
particular set of placement options but rather 
requires that available alternatives include i at a 
minimus, regular classes, special classes, special 
schools, home instruction, and instruction in 
hospitals and institutions. In addition, provisions 
are to be made for such supplementary regular 
classroom services as resource rooms. The goal is 
for the child to be placed in an environment in which 
individual educational needs can be met while 
providing maximum interaction with regular education 
peers. The placement of handicapped children oust 
involve both elements of this equation, not just one 
or the other. 

Thus LRE does not simply mean placing all* 
handicapped children in regular classrooms (often 
referred to as *^ainstreaming")« For most 
handicapped children, the least restrictive 
environment will in fact mean that kind of 
placement. ' For a few handicapped children, however, 
the least restrictive environment may mean a 
residential school or perhaps education in the home. 
The determining factor is appropriateness. 

It seems clear that there will always be a 
tension between the special education needed by the 
child and placement in the least restrictive 
setting. The basis of such tension is reflected in 
the way the LRE requirement is seated both in the Act 
and in its accompanying regul,ations. On one hand, 
the LRE requirement is qualified by such phrases as 
"potential harmful effects (of a possible placement) 
on the child" or ••the quality of services which he or 
she needs." On the other hand, the requirement is 
emphasized by such phrases as "removal froid the 
regular education environment . • . only when the 
severity of the handicap is such Jt:hat education in 
the regular clasdroom . • • cannot be achieved 
satisfactorily" and "placement ... as cV>8e as 
possible to the child's home." Determining thts 
appropriate educational placement for each child 
obliges educators to carefully balance the LRE ^ 
requirement with the child's educational needs. 

• 

How Is the Least Restrictive 

Environment Provision Applied 

xn State Administrative Hearings ? _ 

The due process requirements of P.L. 94-142 and 
its regulations provide that a parent ma^ initiate a 
hearing on a variety of matters, incl^aing any 
proposal or refusal by a public agency to initiate or 
modify a handicapped child's educational placement. 
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llnder P.L. 94-142 and its regulations/ a State may 
choose to have due process hearings take place at 
either the local or the State level. If the hearing 
takes place at the local level, the State must 
provide for a subsequent adninistrative review at the 
State level, tiltimacely, in either type of hearing 
systea, a further appeal nay be made to a State or 
Federal court. 

The particular inportance of State-level 
administrative hearings lies in the fact that while 
they are legally binding only in the specific case, 
. they cend to be precedent-setting. Moreover, in many 
places -- Pennsylvania, for example — such decisions 
are widely disseminated throughout the State. 

To address the question of how the iRE provision 
IS being applied in State administrative hearings, an 
examination was made of administrative decisions in 

of"!h,>!I'?;;-i S "^h decisions were studied, 
of which 121 dealt with placement issues. A total 
of 116 of these appeals were filed by parents, with 
school districts initiating the other five. The 
overall findings of the analysis showed that parents 
were upheld in 47 of the 116 appeals they filed; of 
the b filed by the school tJistricts, one waa upheld. 
In cases where the paren«:s were appealing for a more 
restrictive plgcemeftf. fmost frequently in a private 
setting), they %ron in 38 of 100. Where the parents 
wanted less restrictive placement (usually a public 
school placement), they won 13 of 21, or about 
two-thirds of the cases appealed. 

Analysis of the various decisions indicated that 
many factors influence the outcomes — for example, 
the type and severity of the child's needs, the 
record of success or failure to educate the child in 
the various placements proposed, the apparent good 
faith (cr lack thereof) of the school district or 
parents, mi the i#ay i which the case was 
presented. A notewort.iy finding was the apparent 
preference in ,K)st of ' »e States studied to make less 
testrictive pJacements.i:/ 

State Implementation of 

the LRE Requirement " ^ 

Wh'le it is at the- local school district le si 
that placement decisions are usually made and the LRE 
requirement applied, the States have a responsibility 
to provi'e leadership — to establish and disseminate 
State policies and procedures, provide guidance, and 
monitor i^>lementation. To examine how the States 
were carrying out their responsibilities in 
implementing the LRE requirement, an analysis was 
conducted ^he J978 State Annual Program Plans, 
together y the supporting documents that most 
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States choose to append — administrative suuiuals, 
new State legislation, regulations, and monitoring 
forms* 3/ The study was designed to obtain a 
general overview of the range and specificity with 
Which the States addressed the LRE provision, and to 
identify exemplary practices in placement-related 
aspects of P.L* 94-142. Highlights of the findings 
follow. 

Administrative manaal^ . Many States provided 
detailed guidance on placement in the form of 
administrative manuals, and these documents 
frequently proved to be the richest source of 
information concerning a State's placement 
procedures. Typically they included information on 
eligibility requirements, definitions of handicapping 
conditions, reconmiended instruments for assessments, 
suggestions as to appropriate placement options, and 
requirements for facilities. In these areas, the 
States would appear to be .providing extensive ^ 
guidance to school districts. 

LBE policy statements . In issuing LRE policy 
stajtements most States repeated the language of 
P.L. 94-142 verbatim (i.e., "to the maximum extent 
appropriate . . ."). Approximately 40 percent 
provided their oim definition of LRE, and frequently 
the definitions referred to 'Vna ins t reaming" in 
explaining the concept. For example, one State 
Annual Program Plan indicated that LRE was *'the best 
education at the least distance from the mainstream 
of their peers." 

Continuum of services . Tlie States emphasized the 
provision of a continuum of services. And many States 
provided guidance on its use. Most States 
specifically advocated the provision of a continuum 
of alternative placements and required school 
districts to assure that they, in turn, would provide 
a range of placement options. Slightly more than 
half the States addressed the order in Which options 
should be considered. Those States that provided^ 
guidance expressed a strong preference for beginning 
with regular school options before considering more 
restrictive placemei^ts. A majority of States 
advocated regular classroom placement as the 
preferred option. 

Criteria for determining an LRE placement . About 
half of the States indicated that restrict iveness 
should be taken into account lAen determining 
placements, along with proximity to the child's home 
and individual needs as reflected in the 
individualized education program, but did not set 
forth specific criteria. Otuer States mentioned the 
possibility of considering the particular 
handicapping condition involved, the child's age, the 



placeront preferred by the parents, the child's 
adaptive behavior, quality of services, and the 
potential effects of particular placements. 

Some States additionally specified factors t;hey 
said should not be permitted to enter into the 
placement decision, chief among them being the 
unavailability of options, lack of transportation, 
and costs. These States thought that consideration 
of these factors would lead to placement decisions 
.based on factors other than the child's need. A 
nu^er of States also indicated general criteria 
xsainly the lEP and recent evaluation data) for 
determining if a child should be moved to a less 
restrictive environment. 

\ .^eq^irgMnts for Placemen t meet iay . Hore than 
75 percent of the States specified four types of 
participants in conferences devoted to ^ child's 
placement — a repre.sentative of the administration 
neither the building principal or the director of 
special education), parents, the child's teacher, and 
other appropriate personnel." About half the States 
included diagnosticians and 29 listed the child, 
although only five of these suggested when inclusion 
of the child would be appropriate (with Hassachusetts 
saying, for example, that the child should attend at 
his or her ow- juest and Missouri saying the matter 
should be dt aeo by mutual agreement between the 
parents and the agency). 

One major finding was that more than half the 
States mentioned or specified a sequence of placement 
de'cisionmaking, although few set forth the 
relationship between placement meetings and meetings 
for the development of individualised education 
programs. Also, little uniformity was found in the 
duration of the placement process, with the States 
differing wHely in the time allowed between any two 
activities (e.«., assessment and placement), and only 
a few establishing time spans trom the beginning of 
assessment to the placement neeting. 

Ancillary activities . Almost all States 
indicated in their 1978 State plans that they 
provided, or intended to provide, inservice training 
related to the LRE requirement. Most States also 
specified placement and the LRE requirement as 
specific focuses of State monitoring activities, 
which usually consist of a combination of on-site 
visits and written reviews. 

Wotable State practicea. The study fot-ad a 
number of notable practices in making the LRE concept 
a reality. A case in point was the process reported 
2 South Dakota for integrating handicapped students 
who had previously been placed in separate special 
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^ education programs • First, the special education 

teacher visits the ptojected integration. site and 
REPORT helps plan and structure a prograa. Subsequently, 

TO thore is a review of the proposed placement and 

CONGRESS program by the placement committee. If a change in 

placement is approve^, the special education teacher 
and the receiving teacher vork out activities an>i 
arrangements that will prepare the child for the new 
setting. During this preparation period, the 
receiving teacher visits the special education 
classroom to observe, and both teachers maintain 
contact with the child's parents. When the time 
seems right, the shift to the new environment is made. 

School leaders in Kansas seek to go beyond the 
establishment of special programs (e.g., self- 
contained classes and resource rooms) to what they 
described as "applying the principle of normalisation 
to each learning experience." Also, Kansas requires 
^ that placements be rigorously reviewed at least every 

12 weeks. 

California has established a procedure by which 
children are represented even if neither parent can 
attend a placement, meeting. In such instances, "a 
pupil services worker in the district, but not 
supervised by the principal . . . attends as a child 
advocate." 

In general, the study suggests that the LRE 
concept has been the focus of widespread attention 
^ within the States and has attracted solid support, 
but that the States have been slow to venture beyond 
the language of the Act and its accoiq>anying 
regulations in explicating the particular activities 
that local school districts should be engaged in. 



What Placements Are Available 
for Handicapped Childven ? 

The requirement that the States ensure the 
availability of a continuum or variety of alternative 
placements to meet handicapped children's various 
special education needs does not extend only to State 
education agencies, local school' districts, and 
intermediate education units. It also bears on State 
correctional facilities and such other State Jigencies 
as their welfare departments and departments of 
mental health. State and \oci\ agencies have 
responded with a variety of approaches. Some States 
9 simply use the baric placement options mentioned in 
the Act. Others add such options as extended 
diagnostic placement, group homes, and vocational 
education. In short, the kinds of placement options 
available for handicapped children vary from State to 
State. It is noteworthy, however, that in the 1978 
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Annual PrQgm Plans subaitted to the Bureau, 
two-thirda of the States elected to include strong 

TlLH^l H';^"?/ °^ continuum: uf 

piaceaent options^/ 



Flaceaentg in 1977-78 

Because of the variety of State approaches to the 
concept of a continuum of alternative placements, the 
Bureau asked the States to include in their 1979 
State plans information on the nunber of handicapped 
children receiving educational services in each of 
four broad placement categories t regular classrooms, 
separate classrooms, separate school facilities, and 
other snvironments (such as homebound or hospital 
instruction). These State plans contained 
information for the 1977-78 school y-ar. 

As shown in figure 2.1, approxinately 94 percent 
Of handicapped children between the ages of 6 and 17 
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FIguw 2.1 P^fotnt of All Handicapped ChHdrtn Sarvad In Rtgular Schoolt 
by Aga Groupy^chool Year 1977-78 
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received educational iervicee in regular public ^ 
•choola during the 1977-78 school year. This is a 
nodest increase from 93 percent in the 1976-77 school 
year, and tMrks a alight decline in the percent of 
school-age handicapped children placed in separate 
public and private day schools or residential 
institutions 9 rather than in regular school buildings. 

The data also indicate a modest increase in the 
number of placements in regular schools for preschool 
handicapped children. About 90 percent of the 
handicapped children between the ages of 3 and 5 
receipted educational., services in regular public 
schools during the 1977-78 school year, compared with 
88 percent during the 1976-77 school yekr. It seemf 
clear that States are making commitments to serving 
preschool handicapped children within the regular 
public schools. 

However, for students ^n the 18- to-21-year age 
range the data indicate that there are 
proportionately fe%ier placements in regular schools. 
In school year 1977-78, about Bl percent of such 
students received educational services i^n regular 
public schools, whereas in school year 1976-77 the 
proportion t^s 83 percent. 

As figure 2.2 indicates, the proportion of 
school-age handicapped children placed in either 
separate school facilities or other educational 
environments declined slightly from school year' 
1976-77 to 1977-78, while placements in separate 
classes in regular schools remained relatively 
stable. The major change over the two school years 
has been an increase in regular class placements — 
from 67.85 percent in school year 1976-77 to 
69.31 percent in 1977-78. Changes at this level are 
not necessarily related to the implementation of less 
restrictive placement policies, but 'may simply 
reflect an increasing proportion of mildly 
handicapped students (e.g., learning disabled 
children) being served'. 

Do Placements of Handicapped Children 
Differ by Handica^^ping Condition 
arid Age Level? 

While the data show that the regular classroom 
has become the predominant education setting for. 
handicapped children, the situation varies in 
accordance with the nature of the handicapping 
condition. As figure 2.3 shows, the regular 
classroom was overwhelmingly deemed the appropriate 
placement for the two largest groups of handicapped 
children — those with speech impairments and those 
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with learning dis.bilitiii. By contrast, th« figurt 
for doaf ehildrm was only 17 parcont. 

Aa for plae«Mnt ehangaa apaeifie to particular 
handicapping conditiona, tranda can ba idantifiad for 
tha catagoriaa of apaach ia^airad, Mntally ratardad. 
and Tiaually handieappad. Thara hava b—n dacraaaaa 
in th. proportion, of apafch i^airad childran aarvad 
both in aaparata facilitiai (1.1 to 0.6) and in 
^pacial claaaaa (9.8 to 7.7), and an incraaaa in tha 
proportion aarvad in tha regular claaarooa with 
support aarvicaa (88.7 to 91.4). 

The pictura diffara for tha aentally ratardad. 
in thia caiaa tha proportion of childran in ragular 
e.laaaaa haa daclinad ovar tha two wchool yaara by 
1.5 parcant (37.7 to 36.2), while placeaenta in 
separate claaaea have increaaed (51.2 to 52.8). One 
poaaible explanation for the decreaae in regular 
daaa placeMnta ia that sore aildly aentally 
retarded children are being fully integrated into 
ragular claaaea and thua are no longer counted amone 
children receiving apecial education aervicea. 
Another poaaible explanation ia that following 
reevaluationa, aoM of theae children have been 
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r«cl«ssifi«d as Isarning disabUd. ttuisa 
raclasaifi^d childran mv previously aaotig tha group 
of Mitally ratardad- childran racaiving a substantial 
portion of thair aducational program in tha raguUr 
claaa, thara dalation fro«'tha taantally ratcrdad 
catagory nould dacraasa tha proportion of aantally 
ratardad childran in ragular claasta. Tha proportion 
of iiiQtally ratardad childran aducatad in sapatata 
schools or othar aducational anvironMnts has , 
raaainad stab la at 11 porcant* 



Yat anothar pattam rasults for visuallx iapalrad 
childran. Fawar visually iapairad childran ara baing 
aarvad in saparata facilitlas (21«9 to 13*3 parcant) 
and ttora tn ragular claasas (58*0 to 61*1. parcant)* 



8tt Appsndix D. Tabia D-a.*^ 
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HoMvar, then it also tn inci^Mat in th« parent of 
f«P«irad childran aarvad in aaparate claaaaa 
(16.2 to 19.7) — again, a probabla conaaquanca of 
■oving childran out o| aaparata facilitiaa and into 
ragular- achoola. 
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of Handicapped child^ 
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PlacaMnt pattema vary drawitically froa Stata 
, to Stata, aa an examination by particular 
handicapr,ing condition dawmatrataa . ftiereaa, for 
exanple, Idaho and Pennaylvania aerve laaa thai» 
1 percent: of their achool-age Mentally retarded 
children ia regular claaaaa with aupport aervicea, 
AlabaM, Louiaiana, and South Dakota aerve over 
75 percent. Delaware a^rvea leaa than 5 percent of 
orthopedically iap.ired children in regular claaaaa; 
the figure for fnother aaall State, Rho^e laland, ia 
97 percent. In Verwrnt, 74 percent of achool-age 
children with a<>vere eaotional diaturbancea are 
>laced in aeparatji facilitiaa, whareaa Utah, 
South Dakota^^ and Idaho aerve bver 90 percent of auch 
children in regular claaaaa. 

.Theae wirfe differencea probably reflect 
hiatorical practicea or traditiona in the vay 
children with particular handicapping conditiona have 
been served in certain parte of the country. Still, 
the variability acroaa Statea auggaata that there 
well ">y be atudanta who are not- placed in the leaat 
reatrictiye environ^nt. Aa part of ita aonitoring- 
reaponaibilitiea, the Buaaau ia now inveatigating 
placeaent variationa. 
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How Place aent a Ar« Determined 

Previoua sectiona of this report examined the 
nature and extent of State guidance concerning 
implementation of the LRE provision and the reaultins 
placementa during 1977-78. This aection examinee how 
placementa of -handicapped children are determined at 
the local level. 

Adminiatrative Procedures 

TJnder the P.L. 94-142 regulationa, each placement 
deciaion ta to be' made by a group of peraons who are 
knowledgeeble ebout the child, the meaning of the 
evaluation dete, end the placement options. 
Bureau-initiated case studies ftf tiine school 
districts in three Statea show that placements 
typically were in feet determined in group meetings 
and that in generel the composition of the group also 
wet the requirements of the Act.5/ ^^^^ school 
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district staff in thsss sitss sre involved in the 
coMittee pUctMiit decision todey then prior to 
1977, end the ccaeittee process hes grown more 
igonulised. 

Across the sites, orgenipetionel errengetMnts for 
the pleceaent decision differed widely. In som, 
plecewnt decisions vere wide on e centrel office or 
regional besis, in others et the building level, with 
e central office soMtiaes being given authority to 
review the decision. In a nuii>er of cases a single 
Meting served to review assessnent results, 
detersine special education eligibility, develop the 
' IBPf and determine placement; in yet others, 
recoamendations were made only after several meetings. 

Frequont participants in building-* level placement 
meetings were principals, school psychologists, 
social workers, nurses, special education teacher^, 
regular teachers, and parents. Participation of 
regular teachers and parents seemed to be 
increasing. In one school district, for example, 
parents were found to be attending pJLacement meetings ^ 
about 35 percent of the time. 

In sum, the case studies demonstrate that in 
making placement decisions, school districts 'use the 
considerable flexibility allowed by P.L. 9A-142; that 
these decisions are generally made in group meetings-; 
that meflfcers of these groups generally meet the 
criteria for participation specified in the Act; that 
more parents and meabers of school staffs are , 
participating in placement meetings; and that tlie~ : 
process has tended to beboqe form^ilised. 

Placement Decisionmaking 

Vhat constitutes an appropriate educational 
placement for ari individual handicapped child is, of 
course, a matter for local determination. However,^ 
the law requires that three basic principles be 
observed. The first is that decisions must be made 
individually rather than by categorising the child as 
belonging to a particular group or carrying a 
particular label. The second is that placements are 
to be based on the particular child's needs as 
represented by that child's individualised education 
program, wit^ appropriate tonsideration being given 
to the least restrictive environment provision. And 
the third is that placement decisions are to be b^sed 
on the child's needs, not the availability or 
unavailability of a placement option.' 

Traditionally, services and placements have been 
closely linked; that is, the decision to provide a 
particular service for example, services to 
mentally retarded children ~ wav^ also a decision t6 
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•«rve children in a particular setting or facility, 
auch aa a separate school. Case studies have found 
that many achool diatricts are beginning to sever 
thia link by adding new programs which expand 
optiOTa.J/,1/ thua studies of 22 school diatricts 
in the 1978-79 school year found that every 
diatrict ~ rich or poor, urban or rural ~ either 
expanded existing services or expanded placement 
opt ions .8/ 



Out-of-achool placements were reported in many 
case studv sites to have decreased. 9/ For example, 
the school board in one suburban siFe approved new 
public school programs for emotionally disturbed and 
blind children who had formerly been served in 
out-of-state facilities* 



Servicea to both younger children and secondikry 
achool students increased, although d^trict^^did not 
typically have the resources to simultaneously extend 
new servicea to both groups .10/ jf„ example, one 
district introduced a program for severely 
handicapped children in the 3- through -5-year age 
range. Another provided programs for high achool 
gleaming diaabled students for the first time. Still 
another began aerving emotionally and behavi orally 
disturbed adqleacents; five options were created for 
these students, ranging from learning centera to day 
and residential programs for small groupe. 

Rural diatricta aeemed to make the greatest 
strides in LRE implementation .11/ For. example, in 
one site, prior to.P.L. 94-142 virtually all- 
handicapped students had been served in special 
education facilities* separated from nohhandicap^ed 
Atudenta. In 1978-79, however, two resource rooms 
and one aelf-contained classroom were established in 
each elementary school, and plans for I97978O 
included resource rooms in all junior hij'and high 
schools. 
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Tl^e general picture emerging from the studies ia 
that while there are needed areas of improvement itf 
local placement decisionmaking, schoftl districts have 
made conaiderable progress. While ^me placement 
deciaiona continue to be based on whether a 
particular kind of aervice is already available, new 
services are being added and the nuodber of existing 
services is being increaaed^ with the result that 
more special education students are being served in 
nei^borhood schools. 



Impact on Parenta and Children 

"How do yo^ know what's a right decision? . . • 
y You don't ... I agonise . . . ."12/ 
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Parent reaction to the least «*eatrictive 
environiient provision is inevitably based on their 
ovn child and theJLr views of the child's special 
needs. The issue tends to be seen as a choice 
between « •VMiinstr::jttBed" placiBMnt, where their child 
will be integrated with nonhandicapped children, and 
a special class or school where the child will be 
educated priaarily or exclusively with other 
handicapped children. Further, parents' views of 
th«^ir children's sp<^cial needs are balanced with 
their views of the classrooa teacher's ability to 
Met those needs. Case studies find that tnost 
{parents of handicapped children heartily enbrace the 
idea of less restrictive placeMnts. Others^ 
however, while supporting the concept in the 
abstract, do not want such placements for thexr own 
children. Consider the following exaaples of parent 
reactions taken fro« a case study of the ii^>act of 
P.L. 94*142 on the child and fa«ily:l3/ 



V 



With the no.-mal H^ds «t the preschool 
talking all the tine, her language has 
really cone far. I'« very pleased with 
that program. I'd like to keep her with 
normal kids as long as I can, as long as 
she is doing, well and can handle it. 



In his private school « Jerry was one of 
50 kids severely handicapped in a similar 
way. In ..ne public school, he is unique 
so they are willing to go a littl^ extra * 
for Jerry. If th^y^had 30^ Jerrys in a 
class, they just couldn't meet his needs 
in the same w*y. I Just think that 
ma ins t reaming is the correct way to 
go ... 9 Jerry is now mainstreamed in a 
regular class in the 5th grade. He comes 
in 80 wonderfully, sit- down,, stands up, 
pledges allegiance to the flag. Now there 
is really no need for an aide to come in 
with him. 



* * * 



I used to hide behind the tree outside the 
playground and jus:: vatch. It was painful 
to see him with regular kio?, that 
retarded kid of mine. Then one day, I 
wert up to get him after school and for a 
few moments I couldn't find himi 'He 
looked like all the other kidsl His^ 
posture, the way he walked, 
everything .... I think separate 
schools where every kid has the same 
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disability is the worst thing you can do 
for a kid. It just serves to reinforce 

the disability. . REPORT 

TO 

On the other side of the coin are such reactions CONGRESS 
as the following: . ^ - ^ 

My son is the only handicapped child in 
his school ai.J I think it has created some 
behavior problems. I feel that it may be 
lowering his self-image. So I think that 
maybe if he's in a program where there are 
other handicapped children somewhere, 
he'll find his niche, he won't always be 
last or alone, or isolated. 

* * ir 



Ideally, I think mains treaming is a 
terrific concent, dut it just doesn't 
fulfill all thci needs of ray daughter. I 
think that it's important to be with some 
kind of a group that they can realty 
relate to. They're so much different that 
they can never really be part of a regular 
classroom. They miss out on so much 
socially because ot their handicap. 

Thus, on the one hand, many parents perceive 
mainstreamed settings as more appropriate because of 
the role and behavior models available, the efforts 
V f school staff to accommodate the child, and the 
benefits of the mainstreaming experience. On the 
other hand, some parents view mainstreamed settings 
as social isolation of their children and seek 
environments where they think their children may be 
more comfortable and accepted, in addition to having 
their educational needs met. 



Impact of the LRE Provision 
on Regular School Staff 

During the 1977--78 school year, the prospect of 
iflq>lementing the various provisions of the Education 
for All Handicapped Children Act generated 
apprehension in some areas. At the building level, 
P.L. 94-142 's LRE pijvision was often interpreted as 
requiring across-^he-board 'Winstreaming" (a 
sometimes confusing word that in fact the Act and 
regulations never useV which in turn was interpreted 
as meaning that handicapped children would be 
"dumped" willymilly into regular classrooms. Such 
coanmts as the follo#ing, voiced in a study of 
teacher concerns, were not uncommon. 14/ 
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from an elementary claasroon teacher and 
language, arte epecialiat: **I hear ntmora 
about theae changes* Soneone in the 
building told me I vould be responsible 
for Jlanguage arts for all the handicapped 
kids. I said? 'You've got to be ^ 
kiddingl I'm not trained for that.'"^ 

r 

♦ * * 
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From k secondary ar^ teacher: "It's not 
fair to place students into classrooms 
where they can't keep up with the work or 
can't use the equipment or materials. The 
classroom shouldn't be used as a day care 
center or for rehabilitatioi^ without 
ptoper facilities.'' 

* * 

From a first grade teacher: "Time is the 
factor. There's no way a teacher like me 
can give the extra attention the 
handicapped child needs." 

The extent of concern about 'Nnainstreaming" 
differed among States, among school districts, and 
even among schools within school districts, and 
seemed related to the extent of information about 
P.L. 94-142 and of prior experience with handicapped 
children. The more knowledgeable school staffs had 
fe%ier fears about the LRE. 

Case studies of P.L. 94-142 implementation also 
found that some teachers and principals were 
concerned about the inadequacy of their training, the 
lack of appropriate facilities and specialised staff, 
and the reduced tiii\e that presumably would be lie ft to 
spend with nonhandicapped children. 13/ These 
studies also found, however, that as implementation 
hf P.L. 94-142 progressed, teacher anxieties across 
the nine sites generally lessened. Indeed, in a 
noniber of sites the teacher resistance anticipated by 
central office staff did not materialize, 
particularly as it became clear that the Act did not 
really involve placing large numbers of severely 
handicapped students in regular classrooms. 

^ The question nevertheless remains as to whether 
LRE placements made teaching more difficult for 
regular classroom ^'^^^^hers. The answer appears to be 
dependent on such matters as the extent of inservice 
preparairion given to the teacher, the support and 
special education resources made available, and the 
degree to which the teacher individualises 
instruction for nonhandicapped children in the 
classroom.li/fiZ/>il/ The difficulties for tt.* 
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classrooB teacher clearly increase if these elements 
are aissing. 

Experience to date indicates that the most 
critical factors for the regular classroom teacher 
may be those involving support ,19/ c^ge studies 
have found that implementation of the LRE concept 
goes most smoothly in schools lAere the principal 
supports integrating handicapped children into 
regular schools. Also important is the relationship 
between regular classroom and special education 
teachers y and the, nature and extent of assistance 
that special education teachers are prepared to 
provide, especially in the coordination of the 
child's program. Finally, the availability of aides 
and assistants .an be crucial. In one site, for 
example, aides in a math class help code material so 
that visually impaired children can see the math 
problems. In another, a nonverbal, orthopedically 
handicapped student is totally mainstreamed in her 
sixth-grade class, thanks to a full-time assistant 
who helps her communicate, eat, and move around in 
the wheelchair. 

As folr relationships between parents and 
teachers^ teachers seem to be gaining a new 
applreciation of the extent to which parents can serve 
as a resource; and parents are learning the 
advantages of working closely with teachers .20/ 
For example: 

If I can make teachers understand to use 
me as a parent to be their ally as opposed 
to their antagonist — then we can really 
change the world. 

In sum, the following sentiment is not atypical 
of regular teachers: 

At present I have incurred sJUlghtly more 
problems as a result of the mainstreaming 
program within our school . . . (but) I do ^ 
feel that mainstreaming if used well is 
excellent (for many handicapped children). 
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Conclusion 

In general, the studies suggest that considerable 
progress has been made in implementing the least 
restrictive environment requirement. This progress 
is perhaps best reflected in the findings that 
appropriate state policies are generally in place, 
and that during the 1978-79 school year existing 
services and options %iere expanded and new programs 
added. Still, State variations in placement 
practices indicate that children in some locations 
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80 ^r* still not being placed in tht least restrictive 

REPORT MivirottBent. Bureeu aonitoring efforts (aore fully 

«-v/ni described in chapter 5 of this report) will focus on 

TO this variation. 
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3. What Services Are 
Being Provided? 



One key aspect of the "free appropriate public 
education" assured under Public Law 94-142 is the 
provision of special education and related services. 
"Special education" is defined as "sflK:ially designed 
instruction, at no cost to the parent, to meet the 
unique needs of the handicapped child", and "related 
services'* are defined as "transportation, and such 
developmental, corrective, and other supportive 
services as may be required to assist a handicapped 
child to benefit from special education." 

To ensure that these services are actually 
afforded and in general to ensure that the law 
achieves its purposes, P.L. 94-142 requires each 
child to be educated in accordance with an 
individualized education program (lEF). In reviewing 
the legislative history of the Act, it is clear that 
the Congress regarded the IE? as a — perhaps the 
word is "the" — central mechanism. 

The lEP requirement is revolutionary in concept. 
Traditionally, special education had been dominated 
by a categorical approach which assumed that 
handicapped children sharing the same label (e.g., 
'Haentally retarded" or "speech impaired") also shared 
the same needs, and that these needs could be met 
with standard programing in a connon setting.!/ in 
fact, however — as the Congress recognized — two 
children carrying the same label can be as different 
as two children with different labels, or no labels 
at all. A child with an articulation difficulty and 
an aphasic child might both be labeled "speech 
impaired," but they would nonetheless have very 
different needs for special education and related 
services. The lEP mandate changes the focus of 
educational programing from one based on categories 
to one based on an evaluation of the individual child. 

Many educators viewed the onset of the IE? 
mandate both with apprehension and skepticism — 
endorsing the principle of individualization but 
arguing that the logistics, time, and effort involved 
would impose a burden far out of proportion to the 
potential benefits. As for the status of the lEP 
mandate today, a national survey of 2,657 lEPs 
conducted by the Research Triangle Institute provides 

some useful clues.Z./ 
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What Do lEPs Look Like? 

As shown in figure 3.1, lEPs typically prove to 
be two pages long. (These data and the data 
presented in other tables based on lEP survey 
findings are national estimates for the lEPs of 
public school children ages 3 through 21 in the 
continental United States on December 1, 1978.) 
Vniile lEPs ranged in length from one page to 47, 
almost half (46 percent) were three or fewer pages. 
Federal regulations do not specify any particular 
length. 

In carrying out the lEP requirement, some 
educators have added cn implementation/instructional 
plan (IIP) document, with an IIP being developed for 
eac'i annual goal cited in the lEP.^/ The IIP 
which is not mentioned in P*L. 94-142, describes 
particular teaching strategies to be used in 
achieving instructional objectives. 



Kinds of Information Provided 

The P.L. 94-142 regulations require that lEPs 
contain the following elements: (1) the child's 



Figure 3.1 Distribution of the Number of Pages in lEPs^*^ 
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^Source Pyecha. J A National Survey of Individualized Education Programs (lEPs) for Handicapped 
Children. Reseairsh Triangle Institute, August 1979 

'Percentagas do not add to 100 due to rounding. 
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present levels of educational performance, (2) annual 
goals J (3) short*-term objectives for achieving the 
identified goals, (4) special education and related 
services to be provided, (5^ a statement of the 
extent to vhich the child will he able to participate 
in regular education programs, (6) the projected 
dates for the initiation and anticipated duration of 
services made available, and (7) objective criteria, 
evaluation procedures, and schedules for determining, 
at least annually, whether short-term objectives are 
being achieved. 

However, the regulations do not specify tHe 
format of the lEP, and, as is evident in table 3.1, 
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Tabto 3.1 Percent of lEPs Containing Infomuitton Not Mandated by P.L. 94-142' 



Information Heading 



Percant of Students witli iEPs tliat 

inciuda Heading and 
Have infonnatlon 
inciuda Heading Entered 



Student OsscrlfHive Cfiaraetsristics 

Studenfs sge or birthdate 
Student's handicapping condition 
Studenfs sex 
Studenfs race 

Studenfs school attendance record 



Information 
Assessment data to support present 
level of performance 
Studenfs strengths 
Dste of the assessment of present 
level of performance 
Studenfs special interests 

PIsoemenl-nelalsd Information 
Personnel responsible for services 
Piscement recommendation 
Rstlonsle for piscement or services 

InstnaellonaMleialed Information 

Recommended instructional materials, 
rssources. strstegies or techniques 
Priority listing of snnusi goals 

ICP Paitlclpallon/Approvals 

Psrticipsnts in the lEP process 
Titles of individuals who approved 
the lEP 

Psrentsi approval 

Signature of individuals who 
approved the lEP 



82.2 
26.6 
13.4 
6.7 
3.1 

36.4 

23.3 
23.0 

1.9 

67.3 
65.5 
22.3 

59.5 
17.0 



87.0 
75.6 

73.6 
61.4 



79.C 
25.1 
12.6 
6.2 
1.5 

30.2 

19.6 
19.7 

1.3 

60.4 
61.4 
197 

52.0 
14.8 



83.4 
71.7 

56.3 
55.4 



'Soures: Pyschs, j. A NMtlonMi Sun^y of lniSMdu^iiz%H Education Progrgm$ (UPt) for 
Chlfdnn. Rssssrch Triangle Inttltuts, August 1979. 
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»Oit school districts call for inforn^tion the law 
does not require* Sone of this inforkation is 
routine 9 covering such matters as ag^ and 
handicapping condition. But there Ire other, more 
complex, additions. In the area of assessiient, for 
exaaq>le, over one-third of the lEP forms used in the 
Nation's schools ask for assessment data to support 
statements of the child's current levels of 
performance. Close to one-fourth request a section 
focused on student strengths. The majority call for 
the placement recommendation and the personnel who 
will be responsible for providing services to the 
child. Over half require information concerning 
recommended instructional materials, resources, 
strategies, or techniques. 

More than fo Ut - firrt Ks of the lEPs nationally call 
for a listing of participants in the process. 
Approximately three-fourths ask participants to 
indicate their approval of the lEP, and over one-half 
have space for signatures to indicate parent approval. 

In sum, far from restricting themselves to the 
mandated IE? requirements, most of the Nation's 
.schools — at State or local option — are electing 
to include additional data. Typically, three types 
of data are asked for — student descriptive 
information, supporting information (e,g,, assessment 
data and instructional strategies), ^ and names and 
signatures of persons who have participated in the 
lEP process and approved the lEP, 

The extent of inclusion of mandated information 
in lEPs is shown in table 3*2, Virtually all lEPs of 
public school handicapped students (99 percent) 
contain a statement of specific educational services 
to be provided. Over 90 percent also include one or 
more of the following: present levels of educational 
performance, annual goals, and short-term objectives. 

As for other areas of mandated information, most 
lEPs indicate dates for initiation of specific 
services to the child, anticipated duration of these 
services, and schedules and evaluation procedures for 
determining whether short-term objectives are being 
met. About 88 percent of the lEPs nationwide 
indicate that an annual evaluation is required for 
determining whether short-term objectives are being 
achieved, 

A lower proportion of lEPs (about 62 percent) 
include a statement of the extent to which the child 
will participate in regular education programs, and 
only about 65 percent include proposed evaluation 
criteria. About one-half include at least. one 
objective which has a statement of expected 
performance, 

65 



How li Infonuition rresentcd in lEPi? 

This question focuses on the conpleteness^^of 
infonuition included in the lEPs, so as to leave no 
doubt in the minds either of parents or of teachers 
regarding the nature and content of the program to be 
provided to the childi 

Present Level of Performance 

The national survey found that for public school 
handicapped children ages 3 through 21, about 
65 percent of the lEPs specified present levels of 
functioning for reading and for oral or written 
English, and aDoct S3 percent for mathematics* As 
displayed in figure 3.2, other frequently cited areas 
were sociiil adaptatic^n, motor skills, and speech. 
Another area — general academic — typically 
reflected intellectual functioning as indicated by an 
intelligence test. The high proportion of 
performance levels related to the area of speech 
corresponds with the relatively large proportion of 
handicapped children with cpeech iBq>airments. 
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J9bh 3ut P^rcmt of lEPt Containing Information Mindatetf by P.L. 94-142^ 



Mandated infomMitlon Ann 


Percml of lEPt 
WHh Information 


Statement of the present level of educational performance 


90.1 


Statement of annual goals 


94.4 


Short-term objectives 


91.1 


Statement of specific educational services to be provided 


98.9 


Statement of the extent to which child will be able to 


62.4 


participate in regular educational progra 3 




ProjMtod date for initiation of specific services 


99.3 


Anticipated duration of specific services 


94.9 


Proposed evaluation criteria 


65.2 


Propoaed evaluation procedures 


91.1 


Proposed schedules for determining whether instructional 


87.4 


objectives are being met 




Assurances of at least an annual evaluation 


87.5 



'Sourcs; f>ysch«. J. A N^tion$i Syrv§y of lndMdu§lii§d Education Prpgr^ms (t£P$) for HMdic§pp9d 
Children, Rtssarch Trlingls tnttituts, AuQutt 1070. 
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There are differences across age levels in 
performance areas addressed. For children in the 
3-to-5-year age range, the moat frequent areas 
specified were motor skills (52 percent of the lEPs) 
and speech (58 percent). As children reach the upper 
gradeSi the emphasis tends to shift to reading, oral 
or written English, and math. ) ^ 



A recent series of case studies found that some 
school districts produced very comprehensive . 
assessment descriptions^/, but that 
comprehensiveness was by no means universal. Some 
reported only the results of a single test, or noted 
simply that the child had "problems" in reading or 
math. 



.^Nonetheless, based on reviews of 61 student 
files, a substudy of the national lEP survey found 
that in about one-third of the lEPs, actual 



Figure 3.2 Percent of lEPs That Contain Performance information About 
Specific Academic or Functional Areas (Age$ 3-21 V 




Functional Arsa 

Reading, oral, or written English 
Mathematics 
General academic 
i Speeqh 
Sociat adaptation 
Motor skills 
l;jearing 
Visual acuity 
Self-help skills 
Other academic' 
Vocational/ prevocationat 
Physical education 
Emotional 



'Source' Pyecha. J - A National Survey of Individualized Education Programs (lEPs) for Handicappad 
Chifdran, Research Triangle Institute. August 1979 

'This category included such areas as genera! heatf^. Kinesthetic or perceptual skills. 
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ntessment of the child exceeded the assessment 
specified in the lEP document. One explanation is 
that teachers^end' to include only. major assessments 
on the lEP, a practice encouraged by a preprinted lEP 
format. Faced by a ^mited amount of space, those 
who prepare lEPc logixially emphasize the results of 
the assessments/'rather than the' types of instruments 
or procedqr/^s used to obtain them. 

A nnual Goals and SJiort-Term 
Objectives 

The national survey found that one-half of the 
lEPs containing gpal statemients cited 3.3 or fewer 
goals, and 50 percent of the lEPs with objectives 
specified 11 or f ewet^objectiVes. Less than 
2 percent of the lEPs Contained as many as 25 goals. 
A few were found to be closely tied to curriculum 
guides and to have referenccyd literally hundred^ of 
curriculum objectives. < 

' % 

Concurrent case studies found that, in general ^ 
little distinction was made between goals and 
objectives.5/ -g^th td^™ were used to cover 
citations ranging from such general statements as 
"will improve in reading" to (far less often) highly 
detailed lists of specific skills.^ The case studies 
found that from the teacher's perspective, more 
general statements of objectives had several 
advantages. They provided flexibility in adapting to 
the needs and learning style of .the child; and the 
more general the statement, the less adjustment would 
be needed as the child progressed. 

Specified Services 

Services provided in accordance with lEPa to 
handicapped children ages 3 through 21 are displayed 
in table 3.3. The table shows that ^bout 63 percent 
cf handicapped children are, according to their lEPs, 
receiving special education services in reading and 
in oral or written English. Approximately 46 percent 
are receiving special education services in 
mathematics, and about 28 percent are receiving 
speech services. 

The services provided vary for children of 
differing age levels. As would be expected, th^re is 
less of an academic emphasis for young children. 
Special education services are provided in reading 
an4 oral or written English to about 36 percent of 
the children in the 3- to-S-^ear ige group, and math 
services to 28 percent. A total of 60 percent of 
preschool children receive speech services, however, 
compared to the 28 percent average for handicapped 
children as a group. More younger than older 
"Children ^Iso receive special education services in 
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BOtor training about 38 percent of preschool 
handicapped children, ad compared to the 13^ercent 
national average for handicapped children* ^n sum, 
the services most frequently specified on the lEPs of 
preschool children are speech and motor skill 
'training* 

By the time students get to the 13* to-lS-^ear age 
level, rougMy correspaiding to junior high school, 
the nature of sp^ial education services specified in 
their lEPs is predominantly academic* Some 
73 percent receive special education assistance in 
reading, writing, or speaking; BtvA 62 percent receive 
services in mathematics* 

This emphasis on academic subjects is also 
reflected in IE?s for handicapped students in the 
16-* to-*21**year age range, where the proportion 
receiving reading and oral or written English 
services is 70 percent, and the proportion receiving 
mathematics instruction is S3 percent* F^sical 



Tabt« 3.3 ' Academic or Functional ArrM for Which lEPs Contain Short-Ttrm 
Objactivts (In ParcantsV 



Studanti )aLavala 



Total 



iUiictofnic or Func*:«^l 










Agaa 


Area 


3-5 


6-12 


13-15 


16-21 


3-21 


Reading, oral, or written English 
Mathematics ^ 


35.5 


59.1 


73.4 


70.2 ■ 


62.5 


27.7 


39.7 


62.0 


53.4 


45.5 


Other academic^ 


27.9 


23.6 


42.1 


48.1 


30.7 


Social adaptation 


25.2 


15.1 


23.0 


23.4 


18.2 


Self-help Skills 


13.2 


2.7 


6.3 


9.5 


4.7 


Emotional 


0.1 


O.S 


0.3 


0.4 


0.3 


Physical education^ 


5.7 


1.7 ^ 


5.7 


8.2 


3.5 


Motor skills 


37.5 


13.5 


10.9^^ 7.0 


13.0 


Speech ' ^ 


59.5 


36.1 


10:1 


9.6 


28.2 


V;sual acuity 


10.1 


7.1 


.S.1 


3.7 


6.3 


1Hear;ng 


10.1 


ICQ 


5.6 


• 3.5 


8.2 


Vocational/prdvocational 


. 0.2 


2.(5 


9.9 


31.2 


7.8 


Other* * 


0.2 


2.7 


.. 2.2 


5.2 


2.9 



'Source: Py^h'a, J. A NatlonnI Sur^y of IndMdutlUnt Education Programs flEPs) tor Handlcappad 
Chlldran. RiMarch Triangia Institute. August 1979. ^ 

'Includat the combined academic areas of science, social science, ganeral academic and other academic, 
'includes functional areas such ai Idnesthetic or perceptual skills. 
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education is specified in a higher proportion of 
lEPs ~ though ft ill only about 8 percent — for this 
group than for any other, as are 
vocational/prevocational services, at about 
31 percent. 

As displayed in figure 3.3, the lEPs of students 
in special schools are more likely than those of 
students in regular schools to specify special 
education services in the areas of math, social 
adaptation, self-help skills, physical education, 
motor skills, and vocational or prevocational 
education. For reading and oral or written English 
there is little difference in the stress placed by 
regular schools and special schools. 

lit sum, as indicated by lEPs, special education 
services provided to handicapped children differ both 
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FIgurt 3.3 Acad«nic or Functional Ams for Which lEPs Contain Short-Term 
GbJacUvas by Special and Regular Schools^ 



Percent 

20 40 



Reading, oral, or written English 




LEGEND 




^ Special s."hool 

Regular school 



'Sourc« Pytcha. J. A NaUonut Survey of Individualized tducMtion Programs (lEPs) for Handicapped 
Children, R#March Triangle Institute. August 1979. 
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'>y «g« group and by type of school. Preschool 
children are more likely than those in other age 
groups to receive speech services and motor 
training. The older the age group, the greater the 
anphasis on reading and math. Children in special 
schools, more often than children in regular schools, 
receive special education services in such functional 
areas as social adaptation, self<4ielp skills, and 
motor skills. 



Across age levels, the IRPs of only about 
3 percent of handicapped children in the public 
schools indicate that special or adaptive physical 
education vill be provided. lEPs specifying special 
or adaptive physical education tend to be for 
students in special schools, but even here such 
services are indicated for only 19 percent of the 
students. Similarly, the lEPs of only 7 percent of 
children in regular schools specify vocational or 
prevocational services. The bulk of the students for 
whom these services are indicated appear to be 
between the ages of 16 and 21, and to be 
predominantly in special schools. 

Related Services 



According to the survey findings, about 
13 percent of handicapped children served in the 
public schoola receive "related services." (The 
survey counted speech as a special education 
service — noC: as a related service.) About 
10 percent receive a single related service and the 
remaining 3 percent receive two or more. As 
figure 3.4 shows, the most cooiBon related services 
are transportation and medical services. The latter 
most frequently include services provided by nurses, 
along with visual examinations and diagnostic 
evaluations. In general, related services are more 
often specified in the lEPs for handicapped children 
in special schools han those in regular schools. 

Overall, the number of handicapped students 
receiving related services may be lower than the 
nuofter of such students needing related services. 
Both independent studies and the findings of several 
Bureau compliance reviews noted that in some school 
districts related services were based only on what 
was available, not what was needed. 6/ ,2/ 



t o Children Actually Receive the 
Services Specified in lEPs? 

As previously mentioned, a substudy of the 
national survey oi! lEPs selected 61 students from 61 
schools in 25 school districts for additional study. 
The substudy sought to determine the extent to which 
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special education and related services actually 
received by these students conpared with services 
specified in their lEPs. Specifically addressed were 
the types of placements, the nunber of hours per veek 
that the student received special education and 
related services, the related services provided, and 
the beginning dates and duration of services. 

Overall, the match between the lEP and the 
services received by the child was found to be close, 
with the disparities that arose seeming to be caused 
most often by the fact that the lEP form failed to 
provide space for this information. 

Followup on the lEP Findings 

During the fall of 1979, the Bureau prepared a 
draft policy clarification paper on the IE? 
requirement under P.L. 94-142.8/ (The final 
version will be published in the Federal Register and 
sent to the Congress for review under Section 431 of 
the General Education Provisions.) 

The paper was written to respond to policy issues 
and questions raised during the first 2 years of 
implementing the P.L. 94-142 regulations. Many 
questions surfaced during a series of Bureau- 
sponsored public meetings attended by nearly 500 
participants and conducted during the summer of 1979. 
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Figure 3.4 Typti and Frequency of Related Services Specified in lEPs^ 



Related Services 

Transportation 
Medical services 
Counseling 
Psychological services 
Occupational therapy 
Physical therapy 
Social work service 
Audioiogy 

P:irent counseling and training 




10 



10 



^Source: Pyscha, J. A Ntitlonal Survy of Individualized Education Programs (ILPs) for Handicapped 
Chlldran, Research Triangle Institute. August 1979. 
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M In general the paper: (1) restates the basic 

REPORT Federal requirement; (2) provides clarification where 

„ experience indicates that a more precise 

interpretation of the requirement is needed; and 
CX>NGRESS (3) answers some of the major new implementation 

questions that have been raised. In effect it is a 
clarification of the final regulations under 
P.L. 94-142, and thus the interpretations it includes 
will be followed by the Bureau in enforcing 
compliance with the law. 

The Bureau is also preparing policy clarification 
papers on three issues concerning the provision of 
services to handicapped children. One issue is 
whether certain forms of mental health services (such 
as psychotherapy, psychological counseling, 
psychiatric counseling, family therapy, and 
psychoani'.iysis) are ^^ucationally supportive related 
services which must be provided under Part B of the 
Education of the Handicapped Act rather than ongoing 
medical treatment which would not be required by Part 
B. A second issue is ^ether,^ under Part B, 
catheterisation is a related service which education 
agencies must make available to handicapped children 
to allow them to obtain a free appropriate public 
education. Third, is the issue of whether or not 
Part B of the Act prohibits an education agency from 
requiring that parents file insurance claims and use 
the proceeds to pay for services that must be 
provided as part of a handicapped child's access to a 
free appropriate public education. 

These issues have surfaced where there is a need 
for clear guidelines as to responsibilities. As with 
the paper on the lEP requirement, the final versions 
of the paper addressing these issues will be 
published in the Federal Register and sent to the 
Congress for review under Section 431 of the General 
Education Provisions. 

Another issue concerning the provision of 
services to handicapped children, called the extended 
school year issue, has surfaced as implementation of 
the Act has progressed. This issue basically 
involves the provision of special education and 
rel ted services at public expense during the summer 
months. Federal policy on this issue (as expressed 
by the Department of Justice amicus brief submitted 
in the Armstron>j v. Kline appeal) is that a rule 
limiting to 180 days the provision of special 
education and related services to any handicapped 
children does not assure that all handicapped 
children have the right to a free appropriate public 
education. That is, such a rule precludes the 
development of a program of special education and 
related services that meets the unique needs of the 
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child. An appropriate education must be tailored to 
the needs of each child. 



Availability of School Staff 

Each State, as part of its Annual Program Plan 
for implementing P.L. 94-142, submits to the Bureau a 
description of its Comprehensive System of Personnel 
Development (CSPD), a plan tor identifying State 
preservice and insert 'ce training needs. 

New Special Education Teachers 

The nmnber of special education teachers 
available by tyne of handicapping condition served 
rose by 8.3 percent between 1976-77 and 1977-78, with 
the increase being especially noteworthy for teachers 
of learning disabled students as shown in figure 3.5. 

Nonetheless, the number of teachers needed as of 
Septenber 1, 1978, still exceeded the number 
available. According to State projections, 
some 64,000 additional teachers were needed for 
school year 1978-79, as compared with nearly 36,000 
needed for school year 1977-78. Figure 3.5 indicates 
that the three areas of largest need continue to be 
for teachers of emotionally disturbed, learning 
disabled, and mentally retarded children. 

Several factors relate to the continuing shortage 
of special educ«:nion teachers. One is the number of 
certified special education teachers produced each 
year, with the current annual certification rate 
being approximately 20,000. A second is the 
attrition rate, which in the general teacher 
workforce continues to exceed 6 percent. This 
attrition rate represents those who leave the 
teaching field, and translates into a minimum 
of 14,000 special education teachers vhose positions 
must be refilled each year just to stay even. 

Given an average annual loss of 14,000 special ^ 
educators and the current annual certification rate 
of approximately 20,000, the net j^ain is only about 
6,000 a year. Moreover, not all newly certified 
special education teachers enter the workforce, and 
while figure 3.5 shows certain increases in the 
availability of special education teachers frcm 
school yesr 1976—77 to school yesr 1977~78j many of 
these teachers are not certified in special 
education. Iii 1976, the National Center for 
Education Statistics reported that approximately 
one-third of the teachers employed yearly by local 
school dii[tricts to teach the handicapped have not 
been trained as special educators .9/ Teaching 
staff who have learned new skills through inservice 
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training programs do not receive basic special 
education certification, though they may maintain or 
augment teflq>orary or provisional certification 
through approved State inservice programs. 

To help meet the needs for special education 
teachers who are certified, the Bureau awards 
training grants to institutions of higher education 
through the Bureau's Part VI -D discretionary grant 



Sss Appsndix D. Tabis D-3.5 



FIgura 3.5 8p«ctai Education TMchtrs Availabit and NaadaC by Type of 
Handicapping Condition of Cliiid 8trvtd 
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program. These awards take into account three 
priority areas authorized by the Congress — early 
childhood teachers, teachers of the severely 
handicapped, and general special education teachers. 
The Bureau estimates that in school year 1979-80 a 
total of $14,530,000 will be provided to institutions 
of higher education for thre training of 4,540 new 
special educators. 

Additionally, the Bureau uses Part D to fund the 
development and implementation of instructional 
models for the preparation of special educators. For 
example, a special project funded at the University 
of ArizoM is designed to prepare Native Americans 
knowledgeable of the cultures of American Indian 
tribes to serve the handicapped in those settings. 
Another innovative pr-iject, funded at 
San Jose State University in California, will develop 
a preparation program to train bilingual/bicultural 
special education teachers. 

Preparation of New Support Tersqnnel 

As shown in figure 3.6, there is continuing need 
for school staff who provide the related services 
called for in the Act. While the numbers of support 
staff available have increased by 13.2 percent from 
1976-77 to 1977-78, 52,000 such persons are still 
needed for school year 1978-79, according to State 
proj^tions. The areas of shortest supply are 
teacher aides, psychologists, and diagnostic staff. 

Bureau priorities for the preservica. training of 
support staff are in the areas of paraprof essionals 
or aides, physical education teachers, recreation 
tear.hers, interdisciplinary training, vocational and 
career education teachers, and the training of 
volunteers, including parents. The Bureau estimates 
that in school year 197^-80 some $5,664,000 from 
FY 1979 Part D funds will be awarded to prepare 2,340 
new support staff in these priority areas — 
including, for example, the training of 744 new 
paraprofessionals. Though most States do not allow 
aides to provide direct instruction, these aides can 
perform such activities as developing classroom 
materials and assisting in communications with 
parents. 

Training for Regular Classroom Teachers 

In addition to the needs for new special 
education teachers and support staff, there has been 
a growing demand on institutions of higher education 
to provide special preservice courses that prepare 
regular classroom teachers to work with handicapped 
children. Toward this end more than 150 different 
projects have been funded to deans of colleges of 
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Mearwhile, a project has recently been funded to 
•hare these strategies with deans of colleges of 
education i*o have not been part of this program. 
During its first year, the project has begun to 
assist such deans and their faculties to gear up for 
broadening the regular education curriculum so that 
colleges of education increasingly will be producing 
new regular education teachers who have been trained 
to work with handicapped children. 
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Improving Existing Services 

The special education training situation is 
crucial and complex, involving not only the 
preparation of new people in special education but of 
teachers already in the field and even parents. 
Inservice training is defined (Sec. 121a 382(a) of 
the P.L. 94-142 regulations) as any training other 
than that received by an individual in a full-time 
program which leads to a degree. Implicit in the Act 
are basic changes in the organization and operation 
of the schools and in the responsibilities of special 
education and regular school staff and 
administrators, along with basic changes in the 
rights and involvement of parents of handicappe 
children. 

As reflected in the previous section, the Bureau 
provides two types of assistance to States related to 
the Comprehensive System of Personnel Development 
(CSPD). Part D program funds are used to support 
projects that provide assistance both in the 
development of the CSPD and in its implementation. 
These grants are for presetvice training, or for 
developing, field testing, and disseminating 
inservice training models to the States. 

The Bureau's National In-Service Network project 
focuses on the iin>lementation of the inservice aspect 
of the CSPD. This project provides the States with 
descriptior:s of inservice models developed by other 
funded projects, and directories of products produced 
by these projects. The National In-Service Network 
project also assists a lii.ited nuaiber of Sta'-es in 
implementing their inservice plan. This assistance 
includes identifying local trainers and inservice 
training models appropriate to the particular State, 
and the demonstration of successful practices. At 
present, the National In-Service Network includes 200 
training projects that are responsible for training 
40,000 teachers and for field testing training models 
so that they can be incorporated into programs at 
State and local levels. 

Funds also have been provided for a dissemination 
project c.iat works in conjunction with the National 
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In-Service Network project end focuses on 
dissenineting projects Which can be replicated, in 
part or in their entirety. It also assists States in 
identifying new and innovative models to be 
incorporated in their CSPD* 

Basic support for the nassive inservice training 
necessary to veet current needs for regular classroom 
staff as nell as special education staff comes 
through Part VI-B of P.L. 94-142 's formula grant 
program. Figure 3.7 shows the States* plans 
concerning training and dissemination activities for 
school year 1978-79. It is noteworthy that the major 
targets of State training and dissemination 
activities are parents of handicapped children. Of 
school staff, the primary focus is on regular 
classroom teachers, followed by special education 
teachers and teacher aides and administrators. 
Figure 3.7 shows the three major training areas for 
each group of personnel. 

In addition to these training programs, 
13 Bureau -supported Regional Resource Centers (RRCs) 
provide direct technical assistance to States and to 
local school districts. The Centers have focused on 
the P.L. 94** 142 requirement that every handicapped 
child have an IBP. Toward that end, the Centers 
provide a wide variety of materials on the 
development, implementation, and evaluation of the 
lEP, and> train teachers, administrators, supervisors, 
counselors, and parents in educational assessment of 
handicapped children and in educational programing 
for them. Four RRCs have sponsored demonstrations on 
the best lEP techniques. 

Another major aim of the RRCs is to assist States 
in cooperative planning amohg various agencies 
serving the handicapped. In February 1979 the 
program sponsored a national workshop involving more 
than 230 State supervisors and directors of special 
education, vocational rehabilitation, and vocational 
education. As a result of the meeting, some 
20 States worked out collaborative agreements based 
on a model designed by the Bureau to ensure 
coordinated services, particularly for the secondary 
level handicapped student. 

Techni c al Assistance Activities 

The Bureau also supports a variety of other 
technicsl assistance activities designed to assist 
States, school districts, and parents in the 
provision of appropriate services to handicapped 
children. They include moc^el demonstration programs, 
lUrection Service Centers, and Closer Look. Bureau 
activities lAich less directly provide technical 
assistance include the Buremi*s research studies, its 
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marketing program, and "closed" television captioning 
for the deaf. * 

Model Demonstration Proj^rams . The Bureau 
supports the dev(>lopment of model demonstration 
programs specifically focused on preschool 
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Figure 3.7 Training and bissemination Activities That Were Proiected by States 
for School Year 1978-79 
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handicapped children, on achool-*age handicapped 
children, on aeverely handicapped and deaf'^blind 
children and youth, and on poatsecondary and adult 
handicapped peraona. For exanple^ under the 

. Handicapped Children* a Early Zducation Progran 
(HCEEP), 150 projecta located throughout the Nation 

^ddreaa the principle that inlure to provide early 
intervention nay neceaaitate more coatly long-term 
remedial care. The projecta' are developing, 
demonatrating, and training othera in approaches for - 
serving mentally retarded, hard-of-hearing, dcfaf, 
apeech impaired, viaually handicapped, seriously 
emotionally diaturbed, crippled and health impaired 
children from birth to age 8, 

Model program activities deal with identification 
of handicapped children, instructional interventic^, 
the development of individualised education programa, 
staff training, and parent/family part icip/it ion. The 
goal ia to help infuae model practices into 
educational aervices provided for handicapped " 
children* 

Model demonstration programs for severely 
handicapped children are intended to demonstrate, 
verify the effectiveness of, and communicate' 
exemplary and innovative practices in education, 
training, and life adjuatment services. The goal of 
these projects is to enable severely handicapped 
children and youth to become as independent aa * 
poaaible and reduce ^their requirementa for 
institutionaj. care. Each project must include a 
diaaemination plan through which inforoution about ^ 
aucceasful project activitiea is widely publicized. 

\ . a 

In all, model demonatrat ion ^programs seek to 
improve the services provided to the handicapped 
through development, replication, and disseminati6a 
of model approaches to meeting the needs of 
handicapped individuala. 

Direction Service Centers . Bureau has set up 

a aystem of "one-stop" Direction Service Centers 
which work with fam .lies to directly match the needa 
of their handicapped children with appropriate 
aervicea. A family's contact with the Center begins 
with an aaaeasment thit includes such elements as 
family medical hiatory and dialgnostic information on 
the child. The ataff of the Center then aorta 
through the various available cluea to profile the 
child 'a needs, matching them with information on area 
agenciea and organisations lAich deal with education, 
health, aocial aervicea, and welfare. Then the child 
ia matched to the i>iroper service. Ther is 
continuing follow up to assure both the iamily and 
the aervice provider that the child continues to make 
progreas. 
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In FY 1979, 25 Centers. handled approximately 
7,160 requests for services and are serving as modisls 
to help States pattern additional operations. 

Closer Look. The Closer Look information center 
for the handicapped continues to respond to thousands 
of letters frou parents by providing information on 
the proper services for their handicapped children. 
^ Closer Lo ok Report will achieve a circulation of 

^ 200,000 in 1980. Closer Look is also affiliated with 
five parent-information centers throughout the 
country. These centers consist of parents who 
provide guidance to other parents on their rights 
under the law and on services available to their 
, handicapped childi-n. These centers are in 
\ Boston (Massachusetts), New Hampshire (Concord, 
serving the State), Chicago (Illinois), 
South Bend (Indiana), and Cincinnati (Ohio). 

In cooperation with the Office for Civil Rights, 
Closer Look is now training parents und«»r a program 
called PAVE (Parents Advocating for Vocational 
Education). The project was designed in response to 
the volume of letters expressing the critical need 
for vocational education services for the 
handicapped. Closer Look has conducted seminars in 
Georgia, Louisiana, Washington, California, and 
New Jersey. The curriculum focuses on the rights of 
the handicapped under P.L. 94-142; Section 504 of the 
Rehabilitation Act; and P.L. 94-482, the Education 
Amendments of 1976. Parents trained at. the seminar 
form a core of trainers who will work with other 
parents in identifying and trying to meet the 
particular needs of handicapped youngsters for 
vocational education. 

Field-Ini tiated Research Studies . Research 
activities supported under Part E of the Education 
for All Handicapped Children Act have the goal of,-^' 
advancing knowledge which can ultimately improve the 
services provided. to handicapped children. 
Currently J25 projects are funded through this 
program. Particular projects might investigate the 
relative effectiveness of different instructional 
methods of teaching certain skills to learning 
disc^bled children, identify strategies for improving 
attitudes toward mentally Tefrarded children, devise 
instruments for assessing visually handicapped 
children, or develop specialized technology to assist 
ort.iopedically impaired youngsters. 

^arketin^. To h^^ip ensure that the results of 
the field-initiated^esearch studies have an impact - 
on improving the^-^ucation of handicapped children 
the Bureau established in 1977 a marketing program. 
To date, 42 products ranging from films to curritulum 
materials and frow handbooks to training kits have 
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been licensed «nd are being ccmnercially varketed 
undct the prograa. The program ia also involved in 
the direct diaaenination on a denonatration baaia of 
certain technological devices which would otherwise 
0e beyond the reach of most intended beneficiaries.' 
For exanple, blind at^l^ai^a and thoae who teach them 
have been able to benefit from such recent 
technological developments as the Optacon and the 
Ruraweil reading machine. Though they uae different 
techniques, bota make 5t poa^ible.for the blind to 
read ordinary typed or printed pagea independently. 
The Bureau's marketing' program has disseminated 
approximately 1,246 Opt^cc^a and 94 Kurar '^il reading 
mc.:ninea, giving blind students acceaa to printed 
educational tuateriala not available in Braille. 

Cloaed Television CIptioning . It is estimated 
that aome 14 millicn deaf and hearing-impaired 
persona cannot derive the full educational or 
entertainment benefit from televiaion* This year, 
following aoflie 7 year a of Bureau-funded research, 
development of a new aystem of "c^oaeJ" television 
captioning haa been perfected which makes it possible 
for hearing-impaired perfton3 to receive captioned 
-programs by means of a special adaptor att^ached to 
their televiaion sets. This captioni.^; ia invisible 
to o^h«;r viewers. 

As « result of a unique series of agreements 
involving the Bureau, the Public Broadcasting 
Service, two commqrcial television networks (ABC'and 
NBC), and Sears ? ebuck and Co., \ total of some 
20 hours of captioned programing is available each 
week, and the necessary adapcors to the television 
set are now on sale. A prxxate National Captioning 
Inatitute has been establish 1 in Waahington to 
caption the programs. Althoujh the Institute is 
presenfly supported by the Bureau, Ic ^s expected to 
become self-supporting after 1982. 



Conclusion 

The States and local achool districts clearly 
have made progress in providing appropriate programs 
of special education and related services to 
handicapped children. Individualized educatioa 
programs are functional. Over 90 percent of lEiiS for 
public school children include ma«^4ated information 
such as present levels of educational performance, 
annual goals, and short-term objectivel. Given the 
logistics, time, and effort needed to develop lEPs, 
and the apprehensions many school pecf^le felt when 
implementation "of the Act lirst started, these 
findinga reflect a considerable State and school 
district achievement. 
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Nonethelest, such more needs to be accomplished 
before P.L. 94-142 requireaent* for the contents of 
the lEP are net. In general, lEPs need particular 
l«proveiMnL in two problem areas: (1) information as 
to the extent of participation in regular education 
programs, and (2) proposed evaluation criteria for 
determining the extent to which short-term obiectives 
are being achieved. 

Additionally, the infrequent spec ifi ..at ion of 
physical education and vocational or prjvocational 
education as services to be provided, and the 
relatively low proportion of lEPs .indicating related 
services, suggest that these may be items where there 
18 confusion over the Act's requirements. 

The Bureau has taken action to restate these 
requirements, provide clarification regarding 
particular requirements that aeem to give '■ise to 
varying interpretations, and respond to qi jstions 
that have only recently been raised. In its final 
form the document setting forth these matters ~ it 
li in effect a c^ rification of the P.L. 94-142 
regulations -- will become a basic instrument in 
monitoring compliance. 

The Bureau has also taken steps to clarify policy 
on additional issues concerning the provision of 
special education and related services to handicapped 
children which have surfaced. These issues include 
the provision of mantal health and catheterization 
services and the use of parents ' insurance proceeds 
to p*y for services. Additionally, Federal policy 
has been clearly established concerning the extended 
school year issue. 

The need for special education teachers and 
•upport personnel continues to exceed the demand. 
During the coming year, the Bureau will focus special 
effort on 5ncrea8ing the numbers and types of 
personnel according to established priorities. 

A variety of inservice training and technical 
assistanse activities have beer directed toward larw 
numbers c school administrators, teachers and other 
•chool st.ff, as «ell as parents of handicapped 
children. The hundreds of thousands of persons who 
•re *.he targets of these efforts will ensure 
continued increases in the quality of services that 
nandicaMk^ chiidron receive. 
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4. What Are the 

Consequences of 
Implementing the Act? 

Public Uw 94-142, particularly in such 
rtquirements as placement in the least restrictive 
Jnvironi»nt and the individualised education program, 
has brought about far-reaching changes in iteerican 
education. Its impact on the lives of most 
handicapped children, and on their parents, has been 
dramatic. A glimpse into the consequences of the 
Act's i:4>lementation is provided by a series of cmh 
studies. Given the limited nature of such studies, 
the findings summarised in the following pages may be 
considered illustrative of school district 
iaq>lementation, but not necessarily representative. 



Finding and Assessing Children 

Identification Procedures 
and Their Conwequencea 

Case studies of P.L. 94-142 implementation in 
nine school districts found the identification and 
location of unserved children to have been given high 

^3??!HTt ^" districts that already had 

child-find procedures in place, ttill more etaff time 
was allocated to this activity. Where no mechanisms 
previously existed, new staff members wer« hired. In 
one school district, for example, a full-time 
child-find coordinator was appointed to conduct a 
campaign that included developing newspaper articles, 
flyers, and other medik riSterials, plus arranging 
meetings with private institutions, physicians, 
social workers, church pastors, and charitable 
groups. The result was the identification of 52 
children during the 1977-78 school year, most of whom 
were severely hn^icapperi. nnothet district enlisted 
the help of a raiAe of public and private agencies 
and local civic gnups. 

Inschool Identification also received priority 
attention — for example, through prekindergarten 
screenings made part of the school registration 
procedures. Since th* advent of P.L. -94-142, 
referrals for assessment made by teachers of grades 
1 through 8 in this district were sai. ' to have 
increased "significantly," as did those by parents, 
do'^tors, and coomunity agencies. 

80 
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Among the consequencf ' of such child-find 
efforts, the study reports noted, were increases in 
the number of children awaiting assessment. Some 
frustrated principals ^efused to accept new referrals 
until the backlogs were reduced; and on their own, 
some teachers stopped referring inschool students 
when it became apparent that assesstnerits would not be 
conducted by the end of the school year. 

Assessment Procedures and 
Their Consequences 

Among the procedures contained in P.L. 94-142 for 
ensuring that children are protected against 
erroneous classification is a requirement that tests 
and other evaluation materials be selected and 
administered so as not to be racially or culturally 
discriminatory, and that no single procedure be used 
as the sole criterion for determining at^ appropriate 
educational program for a child. Additionally, the 
Act requires that the child be assessed in all areas 
related to the suspected disability, including (where 
appropriate) health, vision, hearing, social and 
emotional status, general intelligence, academic 
performance , communicative status, and motor 
abilities. These and other protections in evaluation 
procedur(>s required by the Act have led many school 
districts to adopt more formalized, comprehensive, 
ard structured assessment procedures. 

Prior to P.L. 94-142, for example, one school 
district's assessments were based primarily on an 
intelligence test, samples of academic work^ and any 
notations a teacher may have made about behavior 
problems. Today this school district uses a range of 
criteria covering eight areas: general health, motor 
functioning, language, visual-motor performance, 
behavior, social-emotional development, academic 
achievement, and intellectual functioning. Many 
districts add special assessment procedures for 
children felt to have a particular handicapping 
condition — requiring, for example, classroom 
observation of children thought to have a learning 
disability. Also, some sites require that a 
psychiatric review be included as part of the 
assessment of children suspected of being emotionally 
disturbed. 

Although the increased comprehensiveness of 
assessment procedures was described by most of these 
school districts as being not only desirable but 
necessary to prevent erroneous classification and 
allow for full identification of educational needs, 
an apparently unforeseen consequence of this and 
increased referrals has been increased numbers of 
students having to wait for assessment to occur. 
Toward resolving this problem, some case study school 
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districts are pursuing three major strategies: 
u; more formal and stringent reviews of potential 
referrals, (2) redefinition of the duties of the 
school psychologist, and (3) increased teacher 
assessments. 

Regarding review of potential referrals, cne 
school district holds weekly administrative -o-etings 
to discuss children being considered for referral, 
with the meetings being used to identify strategies 
for resolvirjg the difficulty before initiating I 
referral. In another district, a referral may be 
made only with the approval of an intervention team, 
typically made up of the principal, the child's 
teacher, and a guidance counseldr. If this team 
decides that a full isessment of a child is 
indicated, the teaiy chairperson must submit 
documentation to a central office psychological 
coordinator. *^ ^ * 

Another strategy identified by the case studies 
has involved a narrowing of the role of school 
psychologists ~ calling upon them to concentrate, 
for example, on testing. A pwallel arrangement is 
for regular or special education teachers to perform 
educational assessments which include reading, math, 
spelling, written and oral language, and perceptual 
motor functioning. For example, a 
diagnostic-prescriptive teacher may perform 
assessments in language, visual-motor functioning, 
behavior, academic development, ana socioemotional 
development. 

Such strategies appear to have had at least some 
success in diminishing assessment backlogs, while 

comprehensive child assessments. 
Meanwhile, the Bureau has launched a national survey 
ot assessment procedures. The survey will 
investigate the nature and extent of assessment 
backlogs and their relationship to screening, 
referral, and assessment procedures, along with the 
instruments used to determine the eligibility of 
students for special education and to identify 
llTll!' ^"^^^^<^"-].»«yice needs, and procedures 
used to ensure nondiscriminatory testing. Data will 
be coll during the 1980-81 school year, with 

findings reportc-. shortly thereafter. 
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Developing Individual 
Education Programs 

to i'lUViil ^/'^-l*^ requires the Nation's schools 
to initiate and onduct meetings for developing, 
"r'^'J"*:.'^ "ch handicapped child'i 

"^P*"'".^" meetings are to include a 

school representative qualified to provide o', 
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supervise the provision of special educatioiiy the 
child's teacher, one or both of the child's parents, 
and where appropriate, the child. If the child is 
being processed for the first time, a menber of the 
evaluation team (or other staff person who is 
knowledgeable about the evaluation procedures used 
with the child and familiar with the results of the 
evaluation) must also participate. 

Numbers of Participants 
in lEP Development 

The national survey of lEPs^/ found that 
although lEPs are not required to identify those who 
took part in drawing up the lEP, this was 
nevertheless done about 83 percent of the time. 

If 

As for the nu]d>er of participants, the average was 4 
and the greatest was 15. The nuiid>er of participants 
indicated on lEPs did not significantly differ across 
student age levels or between regular and special 
school*. 

Participation of t-.he School 
District Representative 

At least 67 percent of those lEPs which listed 
participants indicated that one of them was a 
representative of the school district. The actual 
figure is probably higher, since 28 percent of the 
lEPs listed participants ^o were not clearly 
identified by title or position. 

School principals or assistant principals 
frequently function as the "representative of the 
public agency, other than the child's teacher, who is 
qualified to provide or supervise the provision of 
special education." The national survey of lEPs 
found that where one or mote participants in the lEP 
process were listed, the principal was among them in 
37 percent of the cases. (The actual figure likely 
is higher; 30 p€ cent of the lEPs indicated that a 
"school district representative" or "school 
representative" participated but gave no further 
identification.) 

The case studies not only confirm the central 
role of school principals but also elaborate on their 
role.V'l^ In one disrrict, for example, the 
principals reported that they now spend from 
one-fourth to one-half of their time in such matters 
related to handicapped students as placement 
meetings, general parent contact, and developing and 
reviewing lEPs. Whereas prior to P.L. 94-142, 
psychologists, social workers, and puidance 
counselors typically chaired planning and programing 
meetings, that role is now frequently performed by 
principals. 
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The principals say that among the consequences of 
this increased involvement is less time for other 
responsibilities.!/ on the other hanu, they add, 
their presence ensures that the meeting ha., a 
representative with authority to conit agency 
resources (i.e., to make decisions about the specific 
special education and related services to be provided 
to a particular child). 

Participation by the 
Child's Teacher 

If a handicappad child is receiving special 
education or being considered for special education 
placement, the teacher participating in the lEP 
process could be a regular classroom teacher, a 
special education teacher, or possibly a therapist; 
or all three could participate. Findings from the 
national survey of lEPs indicate, however, that in 
practice, special education teachers and therapists 
are more likely to participate than regular classroom 
ueachere. In lEPs that named at least one 
participant, regular classroom teachers were listed 
in about 14 percent cf the cases and special 
education teachers in about 35 percent. 
Additionally, speech or language therapists were 
specifically identified as participants in 23 percent 
of tnese lEPs. However, in 39 percent of the lEPs in 
which teacher representation was indicated, it was 
not possible to determine whether the "teacher" was a 
regular classroom teacher, a special education 
teacher, a speech or language therapist, a physical 
or occupational therapist, or some other type of 
therapist. 

Still, case studies confirm the conclusion that 
special education teachers are more likely than 
regular teachers to participate in the lEP process, 
and they also explain this finding. 7/ 8/ since 
special education teachers are usually the case 
managers and lEP writers, the studies point out, and 
since the lEP is generally limited to matters 
concerning the provision of special education and 
related services, their presence at the I EP meeting 
IS critical. * 

Findings of some of the case studies indicate 
Chat during the 1978-79 school year, the amount of 
staff time devoted to writing lEPs was less than that 
spent during the previous school year, the reason 
being that lEf procedures had become -treamlined and 
staff more famliar with the process.!/ Uso, lEPs 
n«a become the focus of many inservice training 
efforts 'and of technical assistance by 
Bureau-supported Regional Resource Centers). Still, 
according to the case studies, cot.^iderable teacher 
tune continues to be needed both for meetings and for 
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papet-worky particularly in the case ot special 
education teachers. Usually it was the special 
education teachers lAio were asked to serve as case 
managers, in addition to continuing their teaching 
functions — assisting in individual child 
assessments and evaluations, attending lEP and other 
meetings, actually writing the lEP, and working with 
regular classroom teachers* Many of these teachers 
felt th^t they needed additional time for these 
management functions. 



In the nine sites studied, teacher attitudes 
concerning the lEP were reported to have become 
significantly more positive during the 1978-79 school 
year. 10/ During 1978-79, for example, far fewer 
teachers in the rural sites were reported to have 
questioned the instructional validity and utility of 
the lEPs than in 1977-78. 

Another recent studyil/ found that lEPs were 
least utilized in the classroom by those teachers who 
did not participate in developing them. If teachers 
were at least consulted about the lEP, the study 
concluded, even if they did not attend any 
development meetings, they tended to use it. In sum, 
teacher participation in the lEP process appears to 
have many positive outcomes, although additional time 
requirements for this activity ^re still considerable. 



Other School Staff 
Participation 

P.L. 94-142 specifies that other school staff are 
to be included in the lEP neeting at the discretion 
of the parent or the school district. For a 
handicapped child who has been evaluated for the 
first time, the Act requires that the meeting include 
a member of the evaluation team or some other person 
knowledgeable about the evaluation procedures used 
and familiar with the results. Drawing again upon 
those lEPs which list at least one participant in the 
IE? process, it is possible to describe the roles of 
three types of school staft often involved in lEP 
meetings — school psychologists (or psychometrists) , 
counselors, and social workers. 

School psychologists were specifically identified 
as participants in about 15 percent of the cases. 
Counselors were identified as participants about . 
11 percent of the time and social workers about 
4 percent. While these school staff may not 
routinely be involved in the IE? meeting itself, case 
study findings ind|icate that they do perform related 
tasks.l2/ 




School psychologists, for example, have typically 
been the locipients of increased referrals for 
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assessments, and in some districts have beccnse 
involved in completing child-count foras and 
attending placement meetings. However, they point 
out that as they devote more time to the direct 
assessment of children and to administrative tasks, 
less tine is available for such other 
responsibilities as teacher consultation and student 
counseling. 

Similarly, school counselors who participate in 
lEP meetings note that this activity takes time from 
student counseling activities. As for social 
workers, case study findings indicate that they are 
now spending increasing amounts of time making home 
visits to secure parent permission for child 
assessments or an initial special eaucation 
placement, or to discuss the developed lEP with a 
parent who was not able to attend the lEP meeting. 

In sum, while school psychologists, counselors, 
and social workers may not usually participate in the 
lEP meeting itself, case study findings indicate that 
they are increasingly involved in other aspects of 
the lEP process, and that this new involvement has, 
in many instances, significantly changed their 
traditional roles. 

Parent Involvement 

The legislative history of P.L. 94-142 indicates 
that parents were expected to play several key roles 
in the education of their child: as providers of 
information, as. decision makers in the development of 
an appropriate educational program for their child, 
as advocates- to defend the child's best interests 
through a due process hearing, and as partners with 
the school in implementa^ing IEPs.l3/ 
Traditionally, parents of h^indicapped children have 
had little say in planning their child's schooling, 
typically being limited to giving approval to 
whatever the schools decided. 14/ 

P.L. 94-142 mandate for parent involvement in the lEP 
process, together with parent reaction to that 
mandate, has brought about substantial changes in 
school district planning and programing procedures. 
One parent described the situation this way: 

The school system is educating the 
teachers. They have the courses they're 
taking, learning about P.L. 94-142. They 
can get a lot of information out of a 
book, but they don't know David, they 
don't know Spencer. . . . Each child is 
an individual. I think it's the 
responsibility of a parert to say, "Look, 
you know about retardation, or you know 
about CP or whatever, but my particular 
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child, this is what I think you should 
know. "15/ 

A more structured view comes from the national 
survey of lEPs, which asked the teacher most familiar 
with the student's lEP about the nature and extent oi 
parent participafion in its development* The 
response indicates that program approval remains a 
major role of parents. Overall, teachers reported 
that about 77 percent of the parents of public school 
children ages 3 through 21 specifically approved the 
lEP, either by signing it or a standard form, or 
verbally. (About 68 percent of the lEPs actually 
listed the parent as & participant in developing the 
lEP). According to teacher reports, the survey found 
that less than half of 1 percent of parents refused 
to approve the lEP. Teachers also reported that 76 
percent of the parents also discuss the lEP with a 
teacher, counselor, or other school representative. 

Based again on teacher reports, 49 percent of the 
parents of public school bandies 7ped children serve 
as part of the lEP committee and provide information ^ 
contributing to the lEP's development. P.L. 94-142 
doe^ not require parent presence for an lEP meeting 
to t"ake place, but it does require that parents be 
afforded an opportunity \o participate. A meeting 
may be conducted in the absence of a parent if the 
public agency has been unable to persuade the parents 
to attend, although the public agency must be able to 
substantiate its attempts to do so. ^e experience 
of P.L. 94-142 implementation to date suggests that 
school districts need to increase their efforts to 
involve parents in lEP drafting sessions.. 
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As figure 4.1 shows, the degree 
participation in lEP development and approval seems 
to be related to the age of the child. Participation 
is very high for parents of handicapped children 
3 .to 5 years of age, with about 95 percent giving 
written approval, 92 percent meeting with a school 
representative to discuss the lEP, and 59 percent 
actually participating in the TEP meeting. The 
proportion of parents who participate in lEP 
development or actively give approval progressively 
decreases, however, for parents of children in the 6- 
to-12-year age group, the 13- to-15-year age group, 
ar.d finally the 16- to-21-year age group. 

The case studies also provide glimpses into some 
of the barriers to participation in drafting lEP**. 
Some parents decline to become involved, for exanple, 
on grounds that such activity should be the school's 
responsibility.!^/ other case studies find that 
because parents of handicapped children have not 
traditionally qt».^stioned the school's authority to 
make decisions about services or placements, they 



tend to remain satisfied with a passive role. 17/' 
Parents who do want to actively participate report 

ff !«/ encounter resistance from school 

staff. 18/ In general, the case studies found, 
parent involvement is more likely when the parents' 
Bocjoeconomic status is relatively high, when they 
live close to the school, when there has been a 
positive tradition of parent/school relations in the 
district, and when they live in a State that had 
recently enacted a law similar to P. L.. 94-142. 

• ,22®/''^^*'"* consequence of parent participation 
in lEP development and approval that more parents 
are more knowledgeable about their child's special 
education program. As part of the national survey of 
lEPs, a substudy contacted and questioned 44 parents 
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Figure 4.1 Teacher Retpons«s Concerning the Nature of Parent Participation 
in lEP Development and Approval 



Percent Responding Yes 



Dtd a parent or guardian approve the lEP 
by signing it? 



Did a parent or guardian discuss the 
completed lEP with a teacher, counselor, 
or other school representative? 



Did a parent or guardian participate in 
the development of the lEP; that n, did 
he/she meet with the ;ep committee 
during the development process and 
provide inputs to the lEP? 



Did a parent or guardian refuse to ap- 
prove the lEP on the basis of his/her 
considering it inappropriate? 
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of h a n dica p p e d children. Moat of these parents 
agreed that 'the program of special education and 
related services presented in theii; child's lEP was> 
appropriate. Almost four^fifths completely agreed 
with tlTe IEP9 five agreed with most but not all of 
7ty one agreed with only a small part of it, and one 
other was not sufficiently familiar with the lEP to 
have an opinion. ^ 

Parent participation in the lEP process has 
.occasionally had an unintended consequence. The case 
studies also showed that parents frequently entered , 
the meeting with much knowledge about their own child 
but with apprehension Ibout sharing that knowledge 
and discussing the details of State and Fe(^eral 
special education Iaws.l2/f20/ parents with 

these apprehensions encountered large numbers of 
school staff at lEP meetings, they reported that the 
process could be both intimidating ^nd confusing^Zl/ 

Student Involvement 



What about participation by students themselves 
in developing lEPs? As part of the national survey 9 
the teach^ most familiar with the student's lEP was 
asked whetilier the studentsJiad been made a part of the 
committee co develop the lEIkAnd had discussed his or 
her lEP with a member of the school- staff. Across 
all age levels, 35 percent of the students were 
reported (o have discussed their tEPs with their 
, teachers and 10 percent to have participated in 
developing them. As would be expected, there is a 
clear relationship (see figure 4.2) between the age 
level of handicapped students and their paj?ticipat^on 
both iri lEP development and in discussionMof the 
document with school district staff — M age level 
ificreases. so does involvement. ^ 

Such participation ranged from^zero at the 
preschodi level, to 13 percent for children between 
the ages otl3 and 15, to 25 percent at the' 
16- t.o-21-year age level. According to teacher 
reports, more than one-fourth of the children ages 
6 through 12 discusse^ jtheir lEP with member of the 
school staff, and for students in the^f6- to-21-year 
.^age ra^Re, the proportion increased to oVer 
60 percent. ^ 

As for Bureau response to these and other 
findings on lEP participation, the Bureau is in the 
process (a^ ->ted in chapter 3) of clarifying 
policies on che lEP requirement. Issues being 
addressed include, for example, the role of the 
parent at the lEP meeting, teacher attendance at the 
meeting, student participation, and the number of 
school staff attending. Also, in FY 1980 the Bureau 
initiated on a*pil6t basis five regional ?arent 
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Information Centers staffed by parents and membe is of 
parent organisations, so that parents arc in effect 
teaching, other parents what lEP involvement is all 
about. The Centers inform parents of their rights 
and responsibilities under the law, provide advice 
regarding development of lEPs, and in general setk to 
intrease the ability of parents to respond 
.effectively in educational decisions concerning their 
children. Further, the Bureau plans to launch an 
initiative in FY 1981 to stimulate parent/school 
training programs aimed at ameliorating adversarial 
relationships between parents and school personnel 
and improving the quality of parent participation in 
special education planning and programing. 
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IXie Process Procedures *^ 

Awmg P.L. 9A-lA2's more striking features is a 
comprehensive notice and consent requirement designed 
to involve parents in special education 
decisionmaking. This involvement may start at the 
very beginning of that process, when a child is first 
Identified as being a potential candidate for special 
education and related services, and may extend to a 
court appeal if the parent , or tht school district 
decides to contest a particular situation. TJie 



Figure 4.2 



7*?f l!*!'***'^"*** Cpncemlng the Nature of Student Participation 
in iEP Deveiopment and Approvai' ^ 
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required steps include a notice by the .stfhool of a 
planned decision or event; parental consent to a 
preplacement evaluation and to an initial placement 
decision; a notice of the right of parent 
participation in meetings to develop an lEP; and a 
variety of notices concerning other parental 
rights — most notably the rights to an independent 
evaluation, to a due process hearing, and to access 
to information about the child- The Act also 
includes a surrogate parent requirement. 

Notice and Consent Prjcedures 
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Findings from^case studies indicate that prior to 
P.L- 94-142, many school districts either lacked or 
did not implement formal guidelines concerning when 
and how parents of handicapped children should be 
notified about plans for their child *s 
education. 22/ in one school district, for example, 
parents frequently were notified only after 
assessments had been conducted and a placement made. 
No notification was provided, for example, when 
children were assigned special speech instruction or 
similar services; the explanation was given that 
these were only minor program changes. 

Today most school districts have established 
formal notification and consent procedures, and 
several distribute booklets which describe parent due 
process rights > It is now common practice that 
parents are notified iomediately if their child has 
been referred for special education assessment, that 
nc school or medical records are released without 
their consent, and that the assessment does not 
proceed until they agree. Parents are encouraged to 
attend lEF meetings, they are notified of the rights 
assured them under the law, and they are given a copy 
of local due process procedures. In some school 
districts, meetings are being held early in the 
morning, during l^nchtime, or in the evening for 
parent convenience, and parents usually may 
reschedule the meeting time if necessary. In one 
district, when all efforts to bring the parents to 
the school have failed, school staff visit the home 
to explain the child *s recommended program and 
solicit the parents* approval. Many school districts 
now provide parent-training sessions focused on 
r.L. 94-142 rights. 

Nonetheless, t few instances were found in which 
the school district's notification letter did not 
provide a clear explanation, of the nature and purpose 
of the scheduled meeting or fhe parents* right to 
appeal any decisions. Additionally, special 
education services which the diiitricts regarded as 
minor wvtre sometimei^ arbitrarily dropped without 
informing the parents. 
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By and large, the case studies irlicate that as a 
consequence of implementing due process procedural 
safeguards, school and parent relationships have 
tended to become more formal, resulting in greater 
demand, on staff tme.23/ i„ instance, 
parents were reported to have been "alarmed," with 
one comparing the standard notice letter sent out by 
the district to a subpoena. To avoid that kind of 
inpression, another district makes it a practice to 
talk with the parents informally on the telephone 
before sending the formal notification letter. The 
Bureau, in conjunction with HEM's Office for Civil 
Rights, has initiated a project to develop 
information and training packages to assist school 
districts in providing notice to parents concerning 
special education decisions which would enable 
parents to. giv* informed consent. 24/ 

The Due Process Hearin}^ 

Under P.L. 94-142, either the parents or the 
school district may request a hearing on any matters 
concerning a proposal (or refusal) to initiate or 
change the identification, evaluation, placement or 
provision of a free appropriate public education to a 
particular handicapped child. During the hearing, to 
be conducted by an impartial hearing officer, both 
sides have an opportunity to present evidence and 
call witnesses. 
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Case studies indicate that the school districts 
nave taken this mandate seriously and have 
established due process hearing procedures even in 
aiteBrAiere these procedures have not yet been put to 
use. 25/ In studies of 22 school districts 
conducted in school year 1978-79, 11 had had 
hearings. »»ether issues were resolved without a 
hearing seemed primarily related to the past history 
of parent/school relations and the desire and ability 
of the individuals involved to deal with the 
situation informally. In general, most school ° 
districts sought to accommodate parents without 
resorting to formal hearings. 

Issues were resolved through hearings, rather • 
than through informal negotiations prLnarily when 
parent requests had significant financial 
inplicitions for school districts. Most hearings 
involved parent requests for school districts to pay 
for private school placements. 

Surrogate Parents 

t 

The concept of a surrogate parent was introduced 
to most States and school districts for the first 
time by P.L. 94-142. The Act requires that a public 
•gency assign an individual to act as a surrogate for 
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the parents When no parent can be identified, ^en 
the public agency cannot discover the where-abouts of 
a parent after reasonable efforts, or when the child 
ia a ;ard of the State under the laws of that State. 
The public agency loust insure that a system is in, 
place to identify childfen in need of parents 
surrogate and to appoint surrogate parents. The 
surrogate parent is used to ensure that the tights of 
the child are protected. 

Following requests ^ the Bureau for 
clarification of the requirement and a July 1979 , 
conference to discuss legal issues concerning 
surrogate parents, {he Bureau has developed a draft 
policy paper. The paper clarifies the requirements 
which iDust be met in or<l€r for pub lie agencies to be 
in compliance with the surrogate parent provisions. 
The final version of the paper will be published in 
the Federal Register and sent to the Congress for 
review under Section 431 of the General Education 
Provisions. t 

Suspension and Expulsion of Handicapped Students 

As P.L. 94-142 fmplementati^ has progressed, 
questions have arisen concerning the extent to i^ich 
usual school disciplinary measures apply to 
handicapped childran. The basic issue is Aether 
Part B of the Education for All Handicapped Children 
Act imposes limitations on the power of school 
authorities to suspend or expel handicapped children 
for hehavior w!iich would subject nonhandicapped 
studMts to such disciplinary procedures. The Bureau 
is developing a draft policy paper on this issue 
which will be subject to the same review described 
above. 
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Cone lusion 

Overall, the leadership role of the State 
education agencies and the States' interpretations, 
policies, and procedures appear to exert a ^ 
significant influence on local school district 
procedures in Implementing P.L. 94-142 requirements. 
Major activities have been initiated by school 
districts in response to P.L. 94-142 requirements 
concerning identifying and assessing handicapped 
children, developing lEPs, and ensuring the due 
process rights^of handicapped children and their 
parents. 

There remains a continuing challenge to more 
effectively promote parent involvement ii pupil 
planning and programing. Only about one-half of 
individualiied education program meetings are 
attended by parents, and the parent role in actual 



decisionmaking for their child is often limited to a 
passive one. The Bureau has initiated several steps 
CO increase and improve the quality of parent 
participation. These steps include clarifying final 
regulations on the IBP meetings, init^iating five 
pilot regional Parent Information* Centers to inform 
parents of their rights under P.L. 94-14Z.and to 
provide training in effective participation in 
special education decisioniMking, and planning for a" 
new FY 1981 initiative to stimulate parent/school 
training programs. 
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5. What Administrative 
Procedures Are in Place? 



Among the adninistrative functions that the 
B6reau nuat carry out in connection with P.L. 94-142 
are policy development and clarification, interagency 
coordination, monitoring of Stati compliance, and 
evaluation of the Act's impact. « 

In principle, the Bureau is directly responsible 
for administrative relationships between the Federal 
government and the State education agency (SEA). The 
administration of P.L. 94-142 within the State is the 
responsibility of the SEA. Thus the Bureau 
responsible for the manner in which the States 
implement the Act, and the States are in turn 
responsible for the manner in which the Act is 
implemented by local school districts and other State 
agencies that provide education services. 



The Bureau's Administrative Role 

Policy Devclopmfent and 
Clarification 

The first policy development task the Bureau 
faced after the passage of .P.L. 94-142 entailed 
writing regulations to implement the Act. Following 
broad public participation throughout the drafting 
process, the final regulations were published in 
August 1977. 

In developing those regulations, the Bureau 
sought to avoid being unduly prescriptive, so that 
States and local school districts would have 
reasonable flexibility to deal with issues which 
might differ from State to State. When there is a 
question about a particular regulation, the Bureau's 
Division of Assistance to States distributes to the 
States an information bulletin. Since Septen^er 1977 
there have been 50 such bulletins providing such 
information as the elements which should be contained 
in a chilcHs ii&divijlualized education program flEP) 
or the appropriate composition of a team evaluating a 
learning disabled child. These bulletins are also 
useful in informing State departments of education of 
such administrative matters as instructions for 
submitting the Annual Program Plans. 
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Many specific requests for ^regulatory 
. interpretations or clarifications come from such 
sources as State departments of educat ion » local 
ad<«inistrators, and parent advocates. A variety of 
concerns are involved, from financing to providing; 
. services. For example, a county school system asked 
.if it could use P.L. 94-142 funds to pay for the 
education of handicapped children receiving 
instruction outside the State. K local education 
agency sought clarification of its responsibility in 
providing services listed in an lEP, since an lEP is 
not technically a binding contract. In the 2 years 
since the publication of the final P.L, 94-142 
regulations, the Bureau has responded to more than 
200*4iuch requests. 

\ 

As implementation of P.L. 94-142 has progressed, 
issues have surfaced which require maj^^r policy 
clarifications of the regulations. The Bureau is 
currently preparing policy clarification papers on 
such issues as the ^individualized education program 
requirement, the provi'Bion of paychotherapy as a 
related s^vttei. the surrogate parent requirement, 
suspension^and expulsion policies concerning 
handicapped students, and the^ catheterlsation 
policies. The final version of each paper will be 
published in the Federal Register and sent to the 
Congress for review under Section 431 of the General 
Education Provisions. 
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Interagency Coordination 

A wide range of public «nd private agencies are 
involved in providing services to handicapped 
children and their families, and the Bureau has been 
conducting an extensive campaign to improve 
coordination and cooperation amon^ them, toward 
helping State and local education agencies strengthen 
the special education and related services 
handicapped children receive. 

A major problem is. t h e issu e of which program 
will provide and pay for a given service and under 
what conditions. Many State statutes prohibit an 
agency from using State funds to pay for a service' if 
funds are available from some other public or private 
agency. Believing that under P.L. 94-142 the State 
education agency was making some services "generally 
available," noneducational agencies in some States 
either withdrew or diminished services. To clarify 
the provisions of P.L. 94-142 and to be certain that 
these services did not cease, the Bureau has 
developed joint policy statements with other Federal 
agencies. These statement!^ explain how certain 
programs may legally continue to provide services and 
how the agencies may appropriately collaborate. As 



an exanple, the Bureau and the Health Care Financing 
Adniniatration developed guidance for State 
adminiatrators of medicaid agencies and education 
agencies on how to neah the "free af^propriate public 
education" requirements of P.L, 94-142 with the 
"active treatment" provisions of medicaid in 
Intermediate Care Facilities for the menCally 
retarded and other medic a id-funded psychiatric 
facilities. Similar policy statements were developed 
with the Rehabilitation Services Administration, the 
Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education, and the 
Administration for Public Services. 

A second major focus of the Bureau has been to 
encourage innovative practices Which will lead to 
collaboration .in delivering services. There have 
been three major efforts in this area: one with the 
Rehabilitation Services Administration and the^Bureau 
of Occupational and Adi>lt Education, another with the 
Bureau of Community Health Services, and the last r 
national initiative with the Office of Child Health 
to improve the delivery of early and periodic 
screening, di^nosis and treatment services. The 
objective is to ensure the appropiiate combinatioji of 
quality health, social, rehabilitation, and 
educational services at the lowest cost. 

' The Rehabilitation Services Administration, the 
Bureau of Occupational and Adult Education, and the 
Bureau of Education for the Handicapped have 
continued an initiative begun in 1977 to develop 
joint policy with respect .to collaborative planning 
for delivery of special education and vocational 
rehabilitatiita services. The three agencies have 
recently disseminated a model for developing and 
implementing such planning agreements within State 
agencies. 

As part of another initiative begun in 1977, the 
Bureau works closely with the iHireau of Connunity 
Health Services, Public Health Service. The 
objective of this initiative is to assure that 
handicapped children receive. appropriate health and 
educational services at the earliest possible time. 
Among the joint activities underway are six State 
dtiKinstration projects, each of which focuses on 
different aspects of the problem of assuring 
services, in different settings. Thus, Hawaii is 
demonstrating rural clinics for outlying areas; 
Connecticut has established a child-find system for 
young children} an<r Towa is developing an 
interdisciplinary training approach. Information on 
these model practices will be disseminated to all 
States in the coming year. 

With the Office of Child Health, the Bureau 
continues to focus on increaalng the nu]rf>er of 



children receiving appropriate services under the 
early and periodic screening, diagnosis, and 
treatment program. In order to encourage this 
collaboration, the two agencies h«tve drafted n«ti<^nal 
policy statements and are designing a* manual of 
instruction for use by school districts. In 
addition, 10 programs, one in each region, will be 
selected to demonstr^ite model practices and assist 
State agencies in duplication of such programs. 

In addition to these major initiatives, the 
Bureau has lalso worked with the Foster Grandparenu 
^Program component of ACTION, with ^he Anerican 
- Academy of Child Psychiatry, with the Public Health 
Service, and with the National Institute of Mental 
Health. 

Monitoring , 

One of the most critical activities carried out ^' 
by the Bureau in its administration ^f>P.L. 94-142 is 

.monitoring, ilie principal components of the 
monitoring procedure are: (1) reviewing each State's 
Annual Program Plan, (2) conducting Program 
Administrative Reviews within the Statjss, and 

^(3) processing complaints. 

Annual Program Plans . Under the General 
Education Provisions A^t, States wishing to qualify 
for formula grants must submit Annual Program Plans. 
Such plans must be approved by the Commissioner of 
Education before funds can be allocated. Once? 
approved, the State plan becomes a formal agreement 
between the Bureau of Education for the Handicapped 
and the State for the fiscal year. 

In order ^o assure that the States /receive their 
allocations in a ) timely ^manner , the Bureau is 
encouraging the. submission. of Annual Program Plans in 
the spring, so that States can qualify for funding in 
July. The program is forward funded, and money can 
legally be released 3 months prior to the ' 
beginnit^g of the fiscal year. This past year, 3 
States submitted Annual Program Plans lAich qualified 
for funding by July 197« for use during FY 1980. In 
the past it has been well into the fall before any 
awards began* 

The Bureau has revised an earlier funding 
practice by discontinuing the early, allocation of a 
portion of . the money due a State. When the Act was 
first passed, the Bureau did not wish to hold up 
funding if a State had submitted an Annual Program 
Plan that was substantially approvable butv contained 
parts that might tAke time to correct. In such an 
instance, a State might receive one quarter of its 
allocation. Such first-quarter allocations were made 
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to State* for PY 1978 and FY 1979, the beginning 
years of the Act. A complete approvable State plan 
is now re(|uired before any funds are released. 

.The first submissions under P.L. 94-142, the 
FY 1978 Annual Program Planj^ required considet4ble 
effort from each State. Several needed to revise 
State laws to make them compatible with P.L. 94-142 
before they could submit an acceptable plan. With 
the States now having laws and policies in^place, it 
was expected that the FY 1979 plans would be approved 
earlier. While some progress was in fact made, it is 
with tha FY 1980 Annual Program Plans that early 
approvals of State plans have substantially 
increased. Bsj^inning with the 1981 plan, States will 
be submitting plans that will be valid for 3 years. 
This will drastically reduce paperwork and should 
accelerate the distribution of funds to States. 

Table 5.1 provides evidence of the progress that 
has been made in the development of acceptable State 
plans. While none of the 1977 1>.L. 94-142 funds were 
obligated to States during the first quarfer of the 
funding period, for the 1979 appropriation the 
fijpire is 35 percent during the first quarter. By 
the third quarter, '86 percent of the 1979 funds were 
obligated, while 55 percent had been allocated by the 
seme pofint for 1972. It is expected that outlays of 
the 1979 funds will reach 72 peVcetit of the total ' 
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Tabto 5.1 OMIgatlone f nd Outtoys of P.L 94-142 Funds at a Parcant of tha 
Appropriationa for FY 1977, FY 1979, and FY 1979^ 



OBUQATIONS 

Fiscal Year of^ 
Appropriatidh 



0UTLAY8 
Rscal Year 

(Dollsrs NiTlMMissnds) 



Cuarttr^ 


1977 


1978 


1979 


1977 


1978 1979 






a 




($282,000) ($860,000) ($804,000) 


1st (July 1— September 30) 


0% 


9% 


35% 


0% 


2% 4% 


2nd (Octot>er 1— December 31) 


23 


30 • 


«5 


3 


6 17 


3rd (January 1 - March 31) 


55 


65 


' 86- 


13 


17 34' 


4th (At>ril 1 - June 30) 


88 


9^ 


100' 


. 32 


38 60* 


Sth (July 1 - Sjtpfbmber 30) 


100 


100 ' 


100' 


46 


52 72'. 


9th (End of Tydings)' • 








86 


90' €4' ' 



'Projsctsd. 

■The Tydlngt Amsndment provldts for a "carryover year during whi^h States aifu^ontinue toisxpend their grant 
fumlt. • 
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appropriation by Septenber 1980, with only 28 percent 
of the fundi remaining to be spent in the "carryover" 
year • 

The Program Adwinittratjve Review , In addition 
to making a careful review of State Annual Program 
Plans, the Bureau conducts Prograu Administrative 
Reviews (PARs) to assess the degree to which States 
are carrying out the responsibilities their plans set 
forth. A Bureau review team attempts to visit each 
State for one week at least evary other year. The 
team typically^onsists of the BEH State Plan Officer 
for the State, five other Bureau staff members, and 
sometimes regional HEW employees. 

State performance is assessed in suqh areas as 
child identification, lEPs, atyl the administration of 
funds. The team members visit approximately 10 local 
schools and 5 Stat)e-t>perated programs, interviewing 
State Department personnel. State Advisory Committee 
members, local school district personnel, teacher 
groups, and representatives of parent associations. 
This year each visit will also include interviews 
with representatives of teacher associations. 

At the concl'^sion of the visit, team members meet 
with the Chief State School Officer to present their 
findings. A written draft of these findings is 
mailed to the Chief after the visit. The State is 
asked to respond to the d^aft report within 2 weeks. 
If there is no documentation by State officials that 
the findings are intfccurate, the report becomes 
finat. In instances y/heve a State not in 
compliance with thc\law, the report specifies actions 
necessa^y^to correct the situation and the deadline 
for ^hese corrections. , A verification visit is 
subsequently made to States to determine the extent 
to which con " :ive actions have been taken. 

The information obtained through the program 
review procedure is used primarily for assessing 
State compliance with P.L. 94-142*8 orovisions. 
Hoirever, this review procedure is also basic to 
Bureau efforts to improve P^L. 94-142 *s 
implementation. Once deficiencies have been 
identified, Biireau staff work with individual States 
to assist them in carrying out corrective actions. 
The information is useful also in Bureau planning for 
technical assistance efforts. 

Complaint Management System . The third aspect of 
the Bureau's monitoring procedure is a system 
designed tb manage complaints. Those concerning a 
local school district are referred directly to the 
State department of education for resolution, and a 
Bureau complaint specialist monitors the situation 
until the complaint is resolved. To illustrate the 
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voluM involved, the Bureau processed 320 compUints 
fro* parents during the period between October 19^8 
and July 1979. 

The largest number of parent conplaints usually 
relate to disagreemente over the placement for their 
child. For exaq>ley many parents seek public agency 
futiding fnr private school placements y believ 'rg such 
I latementa to T>e superior to public altematx es. 
Disagreements regarding placements usually are 
explored and resolved in due process hearings. 
Complaint specialists work to ensure no procedural 
violations occur in such instances. 

Other frequent complaints deal with provision of 
related services, denial of a child's right to an 
appropriate educationy and protedutal safeguards. In 
these cases complaint specialists work directly with 
State officials to ensure that programing 
alternatives under specific schedules are identified 
or established. 

Evaluation 

Laat year's report ^o the Congress discussed the 
Bureau's development of six overriding evaluation 
questions that: have served as chapter hecdings in the 
initial congr<issicd*l reports. The overall y 
evaluation plan ^nd a history of studies initiated to 
date are included as append' .es A and B. The results 
of thes^ studies are used in 'writing this report to . 
the Congress and also are disseminated to States and 
local schools through Bureau Data Notes and Study 
Review publications. Additionally, the information 
IS used to assist the Bureau in providing technical 
assistance to States and local school districts. 
Illustrations of these publications are presented in 
appendix C. . 
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The State's Administrative Role 
Monitoring 

For many States monitoring the implementation of 
i\L. 94-142 within the local school districts has 
'4ieont developing new capabilities and periorming new 
Junctions. In the first round of program review site 
visits by Bureau staff in FY 1977, few States had 
developed comprehensive mbnitbring systems. FY 1978 
visits found the States to be in developmental 
stages. A recent Bu^^au survey of State departments 
of education indicated that today 100 percent of the 
States now have monitoring procedures in place. 
Thirty percent said they had improved oi modified 
their procedures. 
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Monitoring hat proved to be both en ettentiel 
State role in the ispleaentation ot 94-142 iind a 
demanding one. An average of 11 people per State 
spend a significant portion of their tine on 
iMnitoring activities, with typical State siti visit 
teans consisting of four or five people. Most State 
departments report that they visit about >ne-third of 
the local education agencies annually. Nearly all 
States f90 percent) conducted followup or corrective 
action visits in ]978. 

Despite the narked inproveiaent the States have 
nade in carrying out their monitoring rolds, in 
FY 1979 only 5 of 21 were in full compliance with 
monitoring provisions. All States h. ^ developed 
monitoring procedures, and in all but one case the 
procedures had been implemented at the time of the 
visit. However, it developed that they failed to 
monitor all of the P.L. 94-142 provisions at each of 
the sites. Corrective procedures have since been 
developed in these States • 

Administering P*L. 94-142 

> 

IX ring 1978-1979 (FY 1979) Program Administrative 
Reviews were conducted by the Bureau in 21 States. 
For most of these States the 1978-79 program review 
was the first since P«L. 94-142 became effective, as 
such reviews are attempted in each State once every 
2 years and these were the States slated for visits 
in the second year. 

As indicated by figure 5.1, the States were found 
to have performed veil on the development of Annual 
Program Plans, rr- ting, and both State and local 
education agenr^ i Lstratien of funds. All but 
two States provicc. appropriately for public 
participation in tbe development of the Annual 
Progra m Plan. All had developed procedures for the 
reporting of such Tnformaticm as the nuaber of — 
handicapped children needing P.L. 94-142 services 
(child count) and the nunber of teachers trained. 
Nineteen of 21 States were found to be administering 
funds appropriately. In one of the two States that 
were not, the P.L. 94-142 funds were not being 
dispersed in accordance with the P.L. 94-142 
priorities} in the other, funds were not being 
expended which had been allocated for child 
identifircatfon. 

While lEPs were in place in nearly all schools 
visited for the 1978-79 program reviews, the chief 
difficulties were that they either did not contain 
all of the required elements or wer^ not developed in 
accordance with Federal regulations. For example: 



short-tftni objectives required to be 
written before placement were witten 
after placement; 
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in some casee, children nerc placed 
before the lEP was developed; 



objective criteria for measuring 
progress were occasionally missing; 

dates for initiation and expected 
duration of services were sometimes 
not specified; 

services listed were based on those 
available rather than those needed; 

not all required participants were 
involved in the development of the 
lEP; and 

annual or short-term goals and 
objectives were judged inadequate* 



While nearly all Stntec were found to have LRE 
policies consistent with the Federal regulations 9 
some individual schools were having difficulty 
providing placements which provided contact with 
nonhandicapped children* Alsoy in some States 
placements were determined on the basis of the kind 
of handicap rather than on the individual child's 
needs* 

Most States had policies consistent with the 
Federal regulations for the protection in evaluation 
provisions of P*L* 94-142* In most sites visited, 
evaluations were being conducted by multidisciplinary 
teams using multiple criteria for deciding 
eligibility for services* However, individual 
schools liere having difficulties completi ng 
re-evaluatioits of students within 3~years^ In some 
States, schools had difficulties evaluating students 
in their native language, and evaluations lagged in 
schools with large non-English-speaking populations* 
Several school districts were not aware of the 
additional procedures required for the evaluation of 
learning disabled children* 

All States visited during school year 1978-79 
either had laws and regulations consistent with the 
P*L* 94-1A2 procedural safeguards provision or were 
in the process of revising their laws to make them 
so* Although due process hearings have been held in 
most States, a few States are just implementing this 
provision* A fairly common difficulty with the 
procedural safeguard** provision related to providing 
parent notification in languages other than English* 
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In soiee caaet local districts said they were nor 
aware that parental consenf was required, either for 
the initial evaluation of a handicapped child or for 
the actual placement* ^ ^ 

When practices or policieiu are found which do not 
meet the requirements of the Act, as in the examples 
provided above, the Bureau requires certain 
corrective actionj to remedy the situation* 2ach 
corrective action i accompanied by a timeline for 
implementation* Co^.rective actions may, for example, 
involve State dissemination of the Federal 



FIgurt 5.1 Stat# Status In Admlnlttaring P.L. 94-142 Following 1978-79 Program 
Admlnlstratlva Ravlow 



implementation in 21 States 

5 10 15 



21 



Annual Program Plan 
Full education opportunity goal 
Priorities 
Child Identification 
Individualized Education Program 
Procedural safeguards 
Confidentiality 
Least restrictive environment 
Protection in evaluation procedures 
Personnel development 
SEA responsibility foi alt programs 
Program monitoring 
Reporting 
SEA admlnlstrstion of funds 
LEA administration of funds 
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requirements covering the area in question, amendment 
of a State's regulations to be consittent vith 
P«L« 94-lA2y of a change in practices or procedures 
in sites lAiere problems wre found* Evidence that 
the corrective action has been implemented is 
typically tequired* For example » the State may be 
asked to submit supporting documentation to show that 
a corrective action involving dissemination has 
actually been carried out. In other cases, 
particularly those in ^ich the State is to 
demonstrate changes in practices or procedures in 
sites i4iere problems were found, the Bureau conducts 
on-site verification visits* Tne Bureau also works 
closely with States in suggesting or providing 
technical assistance in are^s that are particularly 
troublesome. 

In general, the PARs found evidence that the 
States have made progress in administering 
P.L. 94-142, with most having adopted policies and 
procedures clearly consistent with the law's goals* 
Continuing work lies ahead, however, to meet the 
challenge of full implementation of these policies 
and procedures throughout each State* 



Cone lusion 

P.L* 94-142 requires that both the Federal 
Government and State education agencies take an 
active role in administering the Act* At the Federfl 
level, the Bureau has been involved in developing and 
clarifying policy, coordinating with other Federal 
agencies concerning services to the handicapped, 
monitoring State compliance with the Act, providing 
technical assistance fs needed, and evaluating the 
impact of the legislation* At the State level, 
policiet and procedures have been adopted Which 
guarantee the rights of handicapp<dd children and make 
available full educational opportunities* While the 
implementation of these policies and procedures 
throughout each State has not been fully achieved, 
substantial progress has been made* 
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6. To What Extent Is the 
Intent of the Act Being Met? 



The Congress enacted the Education for All 
Handicapped Children Act to accomplish four 
far reaching goals: 

• to assure that all handicapped 
children have available to them • • • 
A free appropriate public education 
emphasizing special education and 
related services designed to meet 
their unique needs; 

• to assure that the rights of 
handicapped children and their parents 
or guardians are protected; 

• to assist States and localities in 
providing for the education of all 
handicapped children; and 

• to assess and assure the effectiveness 
of efforts to educate handicapped 
children. 

This chapter offers a review of progress toward 
meetijig these goals and summarizes remaining 
challenges* 



Goal One: A Free Appropriate 
Public Education 

The Act is focuaed on those handicapped children 
who require special education and related services 
and who have been determined to he mentally retarded 9 
learning disabled 9 speech impaired 9 seriously 
emotionally distdrbed, deaf, hearing impaired, 
deaf-blind, viaually impaired, orthopedically 
impaired, multihandicapped, or other health 
impaired. A major objective ia that not just some 
but all intended beneficiaries of the Act be served. 

The record shows that during school year 1979-80, 
services were in fact being provided to some 
4*03 million handicapped children ages 3 through 21, 
under the combined programs of 94-142 and 

P.L. 89-313. Under 94*142 the number of 



children now tut^asset 3.8 nil lion. During the patt 
year there haa been an increaae of about 117,000 
handicapped children served under P.L. 94*142 and 
P.L. 89-313. The majority of children being served 
vere learning disabled, speech inpalred, or mentally 
retarded. Since the first child count in 1977, there 
has been an Increase of ne^ly 328,000 in the number 
of handicapped children served, even though public 
school enrollment as a lAole in the United States has 
declined by an estimated 6.2 percent, or by almost 
2.78 million children since the enactment of 
P.L. 94-142 in 1975. 

Of the overall 1979-80 enrollment, 9.5 percent 
was served as handicapped, with the chief Increases 
since 1978-79 occurring in the categories of leaminj 
disabled and severely emotionally disturbed. While 
the States continue to differ in the percentage of 
their children identified as handicapped, a trend in 
the data is evident. First, the number of children 
served is Increasing. Some 43 States showed 
Increases from 1978-79 to 1979*80, while 7 States and 
the District of Columbia showed decreases. Second, 
the States serving the highest percentage of children 
are holding relatively constant, while the States in 
the lower groups are typically increasing in their 
percentage served. 

During school year 1979-80, about 232,000 
handicapped children between the ages of 3 and 5 
receive^ special education and related services under 
P.L. 94-142. This is an increase of 16,900 from the 
previous year and 31,200 over the past 2 years. 
Still, the States are serving fewer children between 
the ages of 3 and 5 than mi^t be expected, and the 
proportion of students between the ages of 18 and 21 
currently served is also low. Not all States mandate 
services to these age groups, and P.K. 94*142 does 
not require services to them i^en Inconsistent with 
State law or practice or court order. Additionally, 
the States are not required to provide services to 
youth in the 18* through-21'-year age group until 
Septeiri>er 1, 1980. Meanwhile, the Bureau of 
Education for the Handicapped is attempting to 
facilitate delivery of services to students in these 
age groups through such means as Preschool Incentive 
Grants and targeting discretionary moneys. 
Additionally, under the new Department of Education, 
linkages in whut will be the Office of Special 
Education and Rehabilitative Services will provide 
the opportunity to further coordinate and facilitate 
services to these youth. 

Across age levelu, there are indications that 
regular classrooms still contain a certain number of 
unidentified handicapped children lAio need special 
education services, and additional effort will be 




Mceiitry to identify and serve theib. That effort 
will be facilitated by a newly laur:hed study which 
will focui on exemplary pra tices in identifying md 
assesaing handicapped children. 

Public Law 94-142 also requires that, to the 
maxiaua extent appropriate, handicapped children are 
to be educated with children who are not 
handicapped. Such placement of children in the least 
restrictive environment is central to the goal of 
providing a free appropriate public education. As 
indicated earlier, studies find strong State support 
of the concept of a continuum of alternative 
placement's, the heart of the LRE provision. State 
policies emphasise a preference for regular school 
options, and in many cases for regular class 
placement. 

Across States, there is a trend not only to 
educate handicapped children within the public schnol 
district, but also vithin regular rather than 
separate schools. During the 1977-7t} school year 
about 94 percent of school -age handicapped children 
received educational services in regular public 
schools. Placement of handicapped children in 
regular classes has reportedly increased over the 
last 2 years from 67.9 percent to 69*3 percent. All 
figures concerning changes in placement patterns over 
the 2-year period should be interpreted with caution, 
since they may primarily reflect the increased number 
of learning disabled students, who are usually served 
in less restrictive placements. 

There remain, however, large differences among 
States in the placements of children by handicapping 
condition. These differences seem to be most closely 
related to the way children with particular 
handicapping conditions have traditionally been 
served. In its monitoring of State implementation of 
the LRE requirement, the Bureau will investigate ouch 
State variations. ^ 
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At the local levol, case studies indicate that 
school districts have increased the number of 
placlmeht options and expanded existing services. 
The studies also show that acroi^:* school districts, 
there is continuing need to expand placement 
alternatives for handicapped students so as to 
provide cmtact with nonhandicapped students, 
particularly at the 18*^ tO'-21-*year age level. 

At for attitudes toward LRE, case studiea find 
that regular classroom teachers' anxieties concerning 
mainstreaming have lessened in the 1977*7t sci.ot^l 
year. Also, experience to da^e indicates that the 
most critical factor causing a reduction in anxiety 
for regular classroom teachers with handicapped 
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children in their claeiroons is lupports a school 
principal vho is supportive of integrating 
handicapped children into regular classroosuy a 
special education teacher vho can coordinate the 
child's progrsm, the availability of classroom aides 
or assistants. Parent vie%?s on LRE are influenced by 
their perceptions of ch% needs of their particular 
child and the abilities of th^ child's teacher. Case 
studies find that isost parents support less 
restrictive placenents for their children. However, 
there are also parents who support the conce'>t of LRE 
but do not feel nainstreaming is appropriate for 
their particular child. 

Overall, although barriers still exist, progress 
has without question been made in implementing the 
least restrictive environment concept. The key to 
success lies in creating new ways of delivering 
services and more particularly in expanding 
alternatives to existing services. !feanwhile, it has 
become clear that established practices in placing 
children with different handicapping conditions 
cannot be changed easily. Yet flK>st States and school 
districts are making efforts to do so, and the 
Bureau, in addition to increased monitoring efforts, 
has initiated two studies to provide the States with 
strategies for expanding service delivery 
alternatives and for assei^sing placement 
decisionmaking practices. One project, funded by the 
Office for Civil Rights, will identify effective 
administrative strategies used by school districts to 
facilitate the mainstreaming of handicapped 
children. The other study is seeking to identify 
procedures that seem most helpful in ensuring least 
restrictive environment placements. Results f rom ^ 
both studies will be disseminated to the States 
during the fall of 1980. 

As for lEPs, about 90 percent were found to 
include such matters as present levels of educational 
performance, annual goals, short-term objectives, and 
specific educational services to be provided, as well 
as appropriate dates. In general, however, there was 
considerable deficiency in Identifying evaluation 
criteria for determining if objectives are achieved. 
There was also aeed tp iiprove in specifying 
information as to the extent of the child's 
participation in regular education programs. 
Percentages of public school lEPs SMeting these 
mandated finformat ion requirements were found to be 
significantly lower than for the other mandated 
information items. A need to clarify requirements 
was suggested by such findings as the relatively 
>^infreo*ient specification in lEPs of physical 
education and prevocational/vocational services. The 
Bureau has thus taken steps to (1) restate the XEP 
requirements, (2) provide clarification where 
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there are indications that a «ore pracine federal 
interpetation is necessary, and (3) respcAd to new 
IBF implementation questions. The Bureau has 4lso 
recently launched action to clarify policies 
concerning the pr<»viaidn of mental health and 
catheter iiat ion services and the use of parents* 
insurance procee<iS to pay for services. When 
finalised, these clarifications of ^.he regulations 
will become basic in enforcing compliance. 

^. 

As indicated by lEPs, special education services 
provided to handicapped children differ both by age 
^roup and type of school in which the child receives 
those services. Services provided to older children 
tend to be predominantly academic in nature, and 
those for children in special schools tend to focus 
on such functional areas as self-help skills. 

Programs underway to train new special, education 
teachers and support personnel, even though 
significant, are still inadequate to meet the need. 
According to State reports, the number of teachers 
needed exceeds the nuiri)er of teachers available 
by 64,000. nonetheless, the number and variety of 
preserviee training, inservice training, and 
technical aasistance efforts directed to^rcrd regular 
and special education teachers, support staff, 
administrators, and parents offers assurance that the 
problem is being addressed. 

Overall, it seems clear that the States and 
scho>ol districts have made significant progress in 
implementing the P.L. 94-142 requirement for 
individualised education programs and in realising 
the goal of providing a free appropriate public 
education for all handicapped children. It is 
equally clear, however, that more remains to be 
accompjlished before, that goal is realised. 
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Coal Twot Rights of Handicapped 
Children and Their Parents 



ERIC 



The Education for All Handicapped Children Act 
places special emphasis on the rights of handicapped 
children and their parents or guardians. To protect 
those rights, the Act sets forth certain procedures 
that are to be followed in determining programs and 
placements. These include identification and 
evaluation procedures, procedures for developing 
individualised education programs (lEPs), and 
procedures for assuring the due process rights. 

As was previously noted, case studies found that 
in 1977-78 some children who were referred for 
special education evaluation had to wait to be 
assessed mid placed. This was partly because of 
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greatly increMed nunbars of raferrala and partly 
because aiseisttent procedures became more formalized, 
comprehensive, and structured. School district 
strategies that emerged during 1978-79 to ease the 
backlog included stringent review of potential 
referrals, redefinition of the duties of the school 
psychologist, and increased involvement of teachers 
in making child assessments. Because there ie no way 
at thia timo of knowing how typical these case study 
findings may be, the Bureau is conducting a national 
survey of assessment procedures. The survey will 
investigate: the nature and extent of assessment 
backlogs and their relationship to screening, 
referral,, and assessment practices; the adequacy of 
instruments used to determine the eligibility of 
students for special education and to identify 
specific individual service nseds; and the nature and 
adequacy of materials and procedures used in school 
districts to ensure nondiscriminatory testing. Data 
will be collected during the 1980-81 school year. 

The record indicates that P.L. 94-142 has 
improved the opportunity of parents of handicapped 
children to participate in the special education 
process, especially by becoming involved in approving 
their children's special education programs. 
Nonetheless, only ^bout half of the lEP meetings are 
actually attended by parents according to the 
findings of a national survey. The Bureau has taken 
several steps to try to increase involvement, 
including clarifying policies on the lEP meeting 
requirement, initiating five pilot regional Parent 
Information Centers to inform parents of their rights 
under PrL. 94-142, and planning for a new FY 1981 
initiative to stimulate parent /^chool training 
programs. 

As for due process, prior to P.L. 94-142 most 
school districts either lacked or did not implesiient 
ground rules for infortains parents of handicapped 
children about plans for their child's education. 
Today most school districts have established formal 
notification and consent procedures. Many distribute 
booklets desx:ribing due process rights, and sos>ie 
offer parents P.L. 94-142 training sessions. To 
buttress these efforts, tha Bureau^ in conjunction 
with the Office for Civil Rights, is developing 
information md training package^ to assist school 
dis^trictfi in ensuring that the due process rights of 
parents are property exercised. 

Overall, the leadership role of the State 
education agencies together with State 
interpretations, policies, and procedures hjve on the 
wholt! been welcomed by have local school districts in 
implementing P.L. 94-142 provisions. 



Goal Thraet Aiiiitance to the States 
and Goal Fouri Aaseaa and Assure 
Effectiveness 

In adttinistering P.L. 9^-142 the Bureau of 
Education for the Handicapped has used several 
administrative functions to assist the States. These 
include developing and clarifying regulations, 
coordinating policies among agencies working with 
handicapped children, monitoring State complia^e and 
providing technical assistance^, Nand evaluating the 
Act's impact. \j 

' To 61arify major issues thaVhave arisen as 
implementation of P.L. 9A-142 has progressed, the 
Bureau is preparing policy papersi on such issues as 
individualised education program requirement-s, the 
provision of mental health and catheterisation 
services, surrogate parent requirements, and 
suspension and expulsion policies concerning 
handicapped students. The final version of each 
paper will be published in the Federal Register and 
sent to the Congrers for review under Section 431 of 
the General Education Provisions. Interagency 
agreements to facilitate the 'coordinate delivery of 
handicapped children have been developed with the 
Health Care Financing Administration, the 
Rehabilitation Services Administration, the Bureau of 
Occupational and Adult Education, and the 
Administration for Public Services. In order to 
reduce paperwork and improve the distribution of 
- funds, the States will submit Program Plans that are 
valid for 3 years, beginning with the plans for 
1981. P.L. 94-142 allocations to the States came to 
$245 million for FY 1978 and $564 million for 
FY 1979, and were to be $804 million FY 1980. 

In the 1978-79 school year the Bureau conducted 
program administrative reviews (on-site visits) in 
21 States. For these States, this was the first 
on-site review since the effective date of 
P.L. 94-142. In these reviews, the Bureau fotind tha^ 
policies and procedures Which guarantee the rights or^ 
handicapped children and make available^ull 
y yeducational opportunity have been adopted. The full 
\mplementatidn of these policies and procedures, 
however, lies aheal. Many States had difficulties - 
with, and are now implementing corrective actions 
for, provisions related to lEPs, due process, LRE, 
atjd evaluation procedures. 

Mf»anwhile Federal evaluation of the effectiveness 
of P.L. 94-142 is continuing, supported by case 
studies of State and local implementation of the Act 
and^ its impact on the families of handicapped 
children, together with studies targeted on specific 
areas of concern. 



Conclyiion 

This Mcond annual raport haa deacribed 
contlnuini progreaa in Paderali StaCay and local 
iaplaMntation of F.L. 94-142. The findinga lead to 
tha folloiring obaarvatiotlat 

(1) Both on^ita viaita and Bureau- 

, CQBBiaaionfd atudiiai indicate that 
there ia videapread coHiitMnt. to the 
P.L. 94-142 *a goala. Virtually every 
atudy available to the Bureau haa 
found that education^ ataf f at all 
levela alErongly endorae the Act. 
further 9 coMiitMnt haa j>een 
tranalated into action. One atudy 
cone^edi "Never have ;bo nany local 
; and State aggnciea done ao wch with 
ao few Federal dollara to implemant a 
Federal" fducat ton mandate." ,Many / ^ 
changea have been ispleaented within a 
ahort tiM — from the development of 
State ^liciea to^ the development^ of 
lEPa for individual ctudenta.^ The 
accompliahmenta to date are 
aigqificant. 

(2) Challengea to full inplementation of 
the Act continue to exiat^. Theae 
challengea have been detailed 
throughout thia repott, aa have/atepa » 
the Bureau will take to ^courage and 
asaiat.the Statea in complying with 
J.L. 94-142. 

* 

Overall, irtiile nuck^ditioAal work ia n%eded 
before the goala^ of the Act are fully realisedf the 
evidence demonatratea that more handicapped children 
are receiving a free appropriate public education now 
than before the Act. . 
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Appendix A 



Evaluation of tlie 
Education for Aii Handicapped 
Chiidren Act, P.L. 94-142 

This p^pm^ det^rlbet the Federal plan for 
eveluetlon of Public Lew 94-142, the Educeti for 
All Reiidlcepped Oilldren A/:t (EHA). It hei .nree 
pertt. T\i9 first deter Ibet the purpose of the 
eveluetlon end the section of the Act which cells for 
the eveluetlon. The second provides the general 
epproech end ss«uaq>tlons underlying the eveluetlon 
strategy^ end the third describes progress to date. 



Coals of the Evaluation 

The purpose of the evaluation is to satisfy the 
Congressional requests for information as mil as 
examine additional topics, necessary to the 
edministration of the Act. Findings ire to be ' 
reported to Congress, annually, by the Commissioner 
of Education. The first annual report was delivered 
in January 1979. It w^uld be incumbent upon the 
Administration to develop a careful evaluation of the 
implementation of such an important Act; however,, the 
Congress outlined its expectation regarding the 
evaluation as well. Section 618 lists topics which 
the Congress wanted «idressed. The information 
requested has been organised into questions, and the 
relationship foet%ieen those questions and the 
Congressional interests are shown in Tables A and B. 

Information also is developed for other Federal 
and State audiences, so that their own administration 
liay be improved. In addition to wide distribution of 
the annual report to the Congress, we dissemintfte 
other publications such as periodic displays of facts 
and figures. 



y General Approac h 

The first step in developing the evaluation plan 
was 'to identify a reasonably parsimonious set of 
questions for which the Administration and the 
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Congrtss Witt hmv imtimrt. The quest iont relate to 
the evaluation requireaentt of the Act and to the 
Congrettional findings irtiich led to the Act. He 
atteapted to capture thts «ott fuodeaental iatuet 
surrounding the Act in a language iA:^h allows 6asy 
debate with all audien«.es concerned with Public Law 
94-142. Six questions have been developed through 
this p^ctss} 

1. Are the intended beneficiaries being 
served? This question deals with the 
nuaber and kinds of children being 
served by States in accordance with 
the provisionr of P.L. 94*142. Its 
iiQiortance stems both from the fact 
that funds are allocated on the basis 
of the counts and fro« the provisions 
in the Act for procedures that prevent 
erroneous classificr^tion of children. 

2. In-nhat settings ire the beneficiaries 
being aerved? This question addresses 
the kitidi of environa^ntf in lAich 
children are being educated. Its 
iaportance stevs fron both court cases 
and lawe which have encouraged 
placettent. of children in the least 
restrict ^"^^e environments counensurate 
with their needs. 

3. What services are being provided to 
benisficiaries? This question 
addresses the kinds of teachers 
available and the services they 

' provide to handicapped children. 
. . Knowledi^e of the services provided to 
children facilitates both ttanpower 
planning and isproveMnts in service 
delivery. 

4. What «re the consequences of 
inplementing the Act? This question 
addresses admin is trative, fiscaly and 
attitudinal reactions to the Act. Its 
importance will lie in the extent to | 
nhich findings lead us to change in 

^ Qur * own adipinietrat ion . 

5. What administrative procedures are in 
place? ^This question addresses the 
extent to which Federal, State i and 
local education agencies are 
progressing in their own 
administration of the provisions of 
th^ Act. In order to operate within 
the requirements, of the Act, there are 
a nu8A>er of essential agency 

' activities. 
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6. To what extent is the intent of the 
Act being net? This question 
addreaaea the aeveral goala of the 
Actf includi«^g the Anerican ideal of 
due proceaa and equal treatment of all 
citisena. 
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Given theae queationa, we have developed a strategy 
deaigned to continually improve the quality of 
knowledge which can be brought to bear on each 
<^ueatiGA« The atrategy entaila a nusriber of conscious 
decisions, baaed on several assumptions. These 
aaaumptiona and decisions are outlined below. 



Aaaumptiona 

1. Hegotiating Questions 

We aasumed that establishing the evaluation 
queationa was hoth a technical and a 
political exerciae — a taak requiring 
conaultation but not necessarily consensus. 
Meetings were held with the staff at all 
levels of the Division of Education, with 
staff from the Congress, special interest 
groups. State and local evaluators, and the 
academic community. Establishing the 
questions and methodology took nearly 
1 year. As each review occurred t new 
concema were raised and new formulations 
were developed. Each new formulation waa 
then checked against the initial concerns of 
the Congress. Tables A and B demonstrate the 
relationship between the questions and the 
concerns raiaed by the Congress both in their 
findings and in ^heir specification of the 
evaluation requirements of the Act. 

2. Information Needa 

The studies and projects are collectively 
described as an evaluation^of Public Law 
94-142. However, several people hav» 
observed that a large number of projects are 
generating descriptive information about the 
system (e.g., numbers of children, teachers, 
etc.). We aasumed that the information needs 
of people concerned ^^rth the implementation 
of P.L. 94-142 are enormous. In developing 
the questions, we have sensed that the need 
for basic information far exceeds the need 
for eval ative judgements. Without the 
negotiation phaae, we may not have given 
sufficient attention to these baaic 




formation needs. 
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3. Study Mtthodologiet 

A single study has often been considered 
sufficient for evaluating a complex program. 
Hoifevery iapleaentation requires establishing 
rules and administrative procedures t 
identifying children, training school staff, 
and testing a variety of services and program 
approaches, tfe assume different study 
methodologies will be valuable for different 
questions. Large*scale surveys have 
ifell-knoim assets and liabilities. Where the 
assets of the large-scale survey are needed, 
such studies will be conducted. However, the 
small experiment and the small case study 
also have assets in developing information. 
The questions being pursued dictate the 
methodology chosen. Ws do not start with 
preferences* 

4. Phasing of Studies 

We essumed the implementation of this Act 
will follow a rough developmental sequence. 
Because of this assumption, the focus of the 
studies will change over time. Creating a 
knowledge base about this enormous 
educational event is a slow, cumulative 
process. Initial efforts were geared toward 
improving docuMntation techniques, examining 
the txistence of services, counting the 
attendance of children and so on. The 
implementation of the several requirements 
were then examined. Studies will then focus 
on the quality of different types of 
programs. Throughout the sequence, the 
studies must be designed to diacover 
obstacles to implementation, ao that 
corrective actions can be taken. 



5. Hole of Evaluation 



Ws assumed information should be designed in 
such a way as to contribute toward the ^ , 
improvement of the implementation of the 
Act. We assumed, for example, that by making 
full use of data provided in 8tate-*generated 
doctn^nts. States will be motivated to 
improve the quality of those data. We 
assumed that frequent and wide dissemination 
of evaluation findings will increase their 
utility to the field. And finally, we 
assumed tl^at data collection activities 
themselves can be facilitative. 
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Paciflont 



1* Qtt»ttlon FonMt 

tte ualng qMCtiona to orgtnist th« 
InforMtion b«iiig sought • Th« qutttion 
fo»at hat linitAtiona. Qu«atioist oft«n 
ispljr that « timpU y«a or no ma^mt will b« 
fortbcosing. Quoftions aty «l«o inply thtt a 
covploti anaiftr la poi|JbUy vhen n«ith«r 
aiK^U nor coi^le^ em bt «ehUvad. 

Queetiont; homverf htvo • aajor ataot. They 
focua audiancaa on tha problOM idantlfiad aa 
critical. Thay alliov aaay eoMunication of 
tovplax iaauaa. currant ly faal that thia 
aaaat ovarridaa tha liabilitiaa of tha format. 

2. Pata Soureaa 

Tha apacial atudija ara a data aovrca for tha 
annual raport to Congraaa. Honavatt othar 
aourcaa. of inforaation ara alao haavily 
asphaaiaad. Tha Stata^anarata^ docuaanta 
auwh aa tha Annual Program Plana and 
aud-<of-7aar raporta ara analysed and 
riiad by tha internal ataff. 
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Tha reaulta of State Progra* Ateiniatrative 
Raviawa, conducted by- internal ataff for the 
purpoaea of Bonitoring, alao ara analysed. 
(Half of tha StaS:af ara viaitad each year.) 

In addition, ataff and conaultanta «onltor 
and oufluriae the litaiature being davalopad 
by nuMroua inveatigatora n^t aponaored 
directly by the Bureau of Education^ for tha 
Handicapped. Such atudiaa viU aarva to 
quaation, validate^, and expand i^tt 
cooBieaioned work.^ 



3» Lontitudinal Analyaia 

Thd atudiea and projacta ara deaigned to 
capture progreai over tisa, rather than to 
deacribe aingle evanta or to compare eventa. 
Becauae change ia occurring rapidly, 
deacriptiona of aingle eventa loae meaning 
quickly. Because fche Act ia national, 
comparative studies of status lack utility. 
Longitudinal analysis alloifs progress to be 
described in relation to tha variety of 
events and activities that inrlvanca progress. 

4. Reporting 

Tha annual raport to the Congress provides 
one reporting opportunity. However, there is 
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otlMt InforMtion i^ieh My h% tiMdtd sort 
rapidly St«t« allocations) or which 

My b« of ifittrtst to dtcition Mktrt 
locally than to Fodoral daciaion Mkara^ 
(a*f*f program that art highly aucctaaful). 
Tharaforty in addition to tha anntial raportf 
aavaral othar raporting MchaniaM vil* ba 
uaad. Thaaa includa raaaarch notaat data 
notatf and atudy raviavs. 

laaaarch notes ara uaad to infom tha 
raaaarch conaunity of tha currant atata of 
knovladga in a contant araa ifhich ia 
important to tha iaplaMntation of the Actf 
and to ancouraga furthar raaaarch in that 
contant araa. Wa hava produced two raaaarch 
notaat OM on iaauaa of coat and finance 9 and 
one on the developneut of evaluation 
M^hodologiea* 

Data notea ara uaad to diatrihute inforMtion 
on iivpltMntation and aervicaa aa audi data 
becoM cvailabla. Thaaa data are alao 
included in the annual report 9 but the data 
note provide a a vehicle for wore iMediate 
circulation. We have produced three data 
notes ao far 9 one on the tmiber of children 
Itatea couated during the 1976-77 achool 
yeart one on the allocation of P.L. 94-142 
funda to Statea for the firat year of 
iflpleMntation of the Actf and one on 
?.L. 89-313 allocation of funda to &tatea for 
th^ 1978 and 1979 fiaeal yeara. 

Study reviem ara uaad to infom the public 
of atudiea of Mjor iaport that are being 
conducted. Tb date 9 we have produced threa 
atudy raviewa. The firat atudy review 
deacribed the Rand Corporation *^a current 
effort to determine how such varioua typaa of 
apacial education aervieea coat. Thi aacond 
atudy r^iew deacribed a Mtional aurvey of 
ISPa being conducted by laaaarch Triangle 
Inatitute* Pour Mnographa exploring iaauaa 
and alternatives on evaluating different 
aapecta of PoL« 94-142 iaplaMntation ware 
the aubject of the third atudy review. 

Raporta of findlnga fros. individual atudiea 
will alao ba diatribiited to the U80B Diviaion 
ataff and to Statea aa thaaa atudiea art 
completed. Ws aaauM that it ia inctuabant on 
USOB ataff to write and publiah axtenaivaly 
if evaluation find inga are to contribute to 
iaiproved adaiiniatration of tha Act# 
InforMtion regarding the i^pleMntation of 
P.L. 94-142 will ba civculated widely and 
frequently. 
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The flvt •■■uaptlons or orUntatlons uhlch 
underllt tht tyaluatlon of P.L. 94-142 condition our 
analysis of ths task. The process by uhlch the 
questions were developed} the comailsslonlng of tMny 
studies rather than a single study} the phasing of 
studies over tisMi} the e«phasls placed on 
8tate*-generated infonuitlon} and the heavy 
responsibility given to Internal U80E staff are 
conscious decisions. 

This effort has the advantage of taking place 
after nearly a decade of Federal experience in 
evaluating education legislation. We feel these 
assuflptlons shov understanding of pest successes and 
failures. 



Progress to Date 



This section describes our evaluation efforts ^ ^ 
over thkt first 4 years of activity and demonstrates ^ 
the' relationship between the evaluation sequence and 
the developmental sequence of iiqilemttntatlon. A sK>re 
complete description of the funding history is 
available in Appendix B. . 

FY 1976 

P.L. 94-*142 was enacted late in 19759 and was to 
become effective 2 years later 9 in school year 
1977-»78. The first research funds became available 
in the suimMr of 1976 9 a year when not only the 
Federal agency 9 but also Stete and local agencies 
were gearing up to begin implementation. Given a 
strategy of focusing in earlier years on 
documentation 9 primary emphasis was placed on 
Question One (Are the intended beneficiaries being 
served?). ' 

Our attention fell on the first question for two 
reasons t first 9 the Congress had specified in the 
Act that the Commissioner should validate the States* 
counts of handicapped children and 9 second 9 because 
th«^:lMrget of the Act was such a diverse population9 
the first qu^istion ieMed especially difficult to 
answir. 

Three studies !fere designed help us understand 
this question. The first was a study of the 
variation in Stete definitions of handicapping 
conditions. The data provided us with knowledge of 
nho the intended beneficiaries are in each State 9 and 
the extent to which they differ from State to State. 
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Tlui Mcond MS « study of State e«p«billtl«s to 
colltct, •tlntaln, and agtragata data rtqulrtd for 
P.L. 94<-U2« Tht atudy providtd ua not only vlth 
kttoirladga of tha preelalon of currant counts, but 
also vlth an astimta of Statas* capabllltUs to 
raspond to naw daaanda that tha Act raqulrad. 
Finally, tha third study ims Inltlatad to davalop a 
procaduta for validating tha counts of children that 
States supplied. Since the counts represent the 
results of a census, this study has provided 
Information on census validation procedures. 

Thou^ taost of the first-year studies vere al»ed 
at the explication of tha first question, the 
intended beneficiaries, oimi other study was designed 
to bagin explorations into the fourth question (Vhat 
are the consequences of laploMnting the Act?). The 
study provided inforaation on tha variety of 
interpretations of ifhat an IKP was, how it should be 
uaed, how it should be developed, and i^t the 
conaequances of having to Implement the lEP trera for 
all parties. 



FY 1977 

Studies initiated in Fiscal Tear 1977 were 
undertaken during the firat year in which the Act 
becasa effective. Thua, prlnary avphasis during this 
funding year waa on activities undertaken to 
isploMnt P.L. 94-142. 

Two atudiaa were undertaken to scan the array of 
iasuea and queationa. One analysed data available in 
State reporta, and one waa to obaerve progreaa in 
practicea over a 9-year period. The State plana are 
prepared annually, aa la an end-of-the-year report on 
the accottpliahaanta of the Stataa. In addition, the 
Statea are vialtad bi-annually for a review of their 
actual programing. Theae docuaanta were 
exhauatively analysed for their contributiona to all 
aix queationa. 

Becauaa State data provide only national trenda, 
ao«e thing waa needed to provide i more in-depth, 
dynamic undaratanding ot progreaa. Thua, a 
longitudinal examination of the ittpect of the Act on 
a sMll sample of local education aganciea a 
initiated.. The local impact of Federal programs is 
often obacured by atatisficaT aurvaya of aaaily 
maaaured aventa.-* tn this study tha impact of tha Act 
is being documented by in-depth interviewr with and 
observationa of admin la trators, teachera and parenta 
over a S-yaar period. 

TWO atudiaa wire alao initiated to explote iaauaa 
of quality. Although it waa too aoon to aaaeaa tha 
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lapaet o£ ttrvlcti, m recognised « neti for criteria 
to bt developed for both Stata end local 
adainietrators at wall ae Pfdaral agenciei for 
asseuint activities* Thue» one study was initiated 
to detamine the various aeana by which quality of 

isplSMntatiott aay\be assassed* 

**. 

A second study dealing with the intent of the Act 
focused spacifically on tha individualised education 
program plans, these docunsnts are at the heart of 
the service delivery systaaiy and the Congress has 
asked for a national survey of tha«« 

Finally 9 two studios ware initiated to examine 
Mny of tha Iqrpothasisad consaquences of the Act. 
Om impact of the Act, even bafora it was 
iapleMtttady vas tha expression of many concerns* 
Teachers fait that soma of tha provisions of the Act 
may thraatan their positions* Ona study was designed 
to analyse tha concams expressed and to 
systematically relate them to requirements of the 
Federal Act* Cases were then studied at local 
education aganci s to determino the extent to which 
the Act was actually creating significint problems 
for teachers* 

Tha second study focusad on the initial iq>act of 
the Act on all parties in school systams in school 
year 1977*78* The extant of problems actually 
encountered vas hypothasisad to ba dapendent on the 
context in idiich implementation occur/ed* Thus^ this 
study was designed to provide casa studies of the 
initial impact of the Act in getting the programs 
started* 



FT 1978 

The earlier studies were L.«geted primarily on 
either documentation of practices or with preliminary 
work on assessing impact* Work initiated in FY 1978 
began to target on more spacif ic questions of quality* 

First, because of the amphasis in the Act on the 
appropriateness of placement for handicapped 
children, a study was initiated to determine the 
decision rules suggested in policies and used in 
practica to datermine children's placements*' 

Second f studies wera initiated to increase our 
knowledge of Question Six (To iihat extent is the 
intent of the Act being met?) Five case studies were 
begun to examine the impact of P*L* 94'-142 on 
children and their families ovar time* The studies 
differ in their specific focus* For examplei one 
focuses on fche impact of sacondary learning disabled 
students and their families} another focuses on 
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The atudiei undertaken in Fiical Year 1979 are 
focuaed on particular iaauea in the implementation of 
P.L. 94-142. Increaai^glyy there is exaninatlon of 
the extent to lAich the intent of the Act ia being 



Firaty becauae of th€ emphasia in the Act on the 
prevention of erroneous claaaificAtion of children, a 
atudy has been initiated to describe current 
practices and variation in practices in the 
aaaeaaaent of handicapped children in the United 
Statea. Additionally , the study will undertake 
evaluation of the aoundneas of the^ assessment 
procedures in use* 

^ Second y a apecialised atudy haa been initiated to 
increaae our knowledge of Que at ion Three (What 
aervicea are being provided?). The > atudy will survey 
and deacribe the aervicea provided by school 
districts and the number and nature cf services 
actually received by handicapped children. 
Examination will be undertaken of the provision of 
services to childjren at different age levels and with 
varying handicapping conditions. 

Finally y if P.L. 94-142 implementation is 
ultimately effective, some children should return to 
regular education with no further need of special 
education and related aervicea. Because little is 
known about student flow between special and regular 
education, a atudy haa been initiated to deacribe 
children leaving special education and to determine 
the extent to which handicapped children transfer 
successfully to regular education programs. 



Summary 

Thia overview is designed to provide a brief 
aynopais of the general strategy and underlying 
assumptions of our evaluation plana, the questions 
guiding our invest igations, and the studies 
undertaken to date. Two tablea follow which are 
aunariea of the queationa aa they relate to the 
Act. Table A demonstratea the relationship between 
the evaluation queationa and the Congressional 
findings which lead to passage of the Act. Table B 
demonstratea the relationship between the evaluation 
queationa and Section 618 of the Act, which contains 
the evaluation requirements* 
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TABLE A 
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Relationship Between Congreetional Findings 
and Evaluation Quettiont 



Congreaiional Finding! 

!• There are nore than 
8 million handicapped 
children in the United 
Statei today} 



^ Evaluation Iciest iont 

Hov raany children are being 
■erved? (l.C) 



2« The special educational 
needi of luch children 
are not being fully net; 

3. More than half of the handi- 
capped children in the United 
States do not receive appropriate 
educational services which would 
enable them to have full equality 
of opportunity; 

4. One million handicapped 
children in the Ihiited States 
are excluded entirely from the ^ 
public school system and will 
not go through the educational 
process with their peers; 

5. There are many handicapped 
children throughout the United 
States participating in regular 
school programs whose handicaps 
prevent them from having a 
successful experience because 
their handicaps are undetected; 

6. Because <?>f the lack of adequate 
services within the public 
school system y families are 
often forced to find services 
outside the public school 
system^ often at a great 
distance from their residence 
and at their own expense; 



What services are being pro- 
vided to children? (3) 



To what extent is the intent 
of the Act being met? (6) 



Are there eligible children 
who are not u^lng served? 
(1.B.3) 

Where are children being 
served? (2) 

Are there eligi^^le children 
who were never identified? 
(l.B.3.a) 



Where are children being 
served? (2) 

Are there eligible children 
who 41 e not being served? 
(1.B.3) 

To what extent is the intent 
of the Act being met? (6) 



Continued— 
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Table A (contlnut'*i 



of nmrnchQ^f iii dia>»uc«tlc 

and mti.Qi^ tu.'y. •wi'^artced 
th*: poh^^: *-rtr'' ^i^'iti ap-.ro'* 
prJ^.ri; ^f^Un^i; >.i<:e and ccal 

will .pn>v^de e^'^^i^Kv:-^' une^i 
education ard r©>.t"'j .^wic^-.c 
to Beet the needs oT h«:n^;ig«'f ^ad 
children; 

8. State and local education 
agencies have responsibility 
to provide education for all 
handicapped children , hut 
present financial resources 
are inadequate to meet the 
special educational needs of 
children; and 



fvalu&t ior. Queitlont; 

What <ndtruce;cnal services 
are provided? ^*.at per^Jonncl 
ir^ <^ifail#:?ie for inftruc- 
tircc.l servi v'5? (3,C> 



Vln±t jervicss are s*ravided by 
sour<.^d outsId<a the local 
"i^frenciesy such 
»»ncr.A health clinics? 

What administrative procedures 
are in place? (5) 

What is the cost of special 
education and related ser^ 
vices? (4.C.1) 

What is the cost of adminis- 
tration of special education 
and related services? (4.C.2) 

What resources 'Sre available 
for special education? 
(4.C.3) 



9. It is in the national interest 
that the Federal Government 
aaeiet State and local 
efforts to provide programs 
to meet the educational needs 
of handicapped children in 
order to assure equal protec- 
tion under the Act* 
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Relationship B«ivc«n Zvaluation Requirements 
in the Act (md Evaluation Questions 
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Section 618 

^a« The Cortnissioner shall measure 
and evaluate the impact of the 
program authorised under this 
part and the effectiveness of 
State efforts to assure the free 
appropriate public education 
for all handicapped children, 

b. The Commissioner shall conduct 
directly or by grant or contract, 
such studies, investigations, and 
evaluations as necessary to assure 
effective implementation of this 
part. In carrying out the re- 
sponsibilities under this section, 
the Commissioner shall ^ 



Evaluation Questions 

What administrative procedures 
are in place? (5) 

Is the intent of the Act being 
met? (6) 



Through the National Center for 
Education Statistics, provide to 
the appropriate committees of each 
Rouse of the Congress and to the 
general public at least wnually, 
and ^hall update at least annually, 
programmatic information concerning 
programs and projects assisted 
under this part and other Pederal 
programs supporting the education 
of handicapped children, and such 
information from State and local 
education agencies and other 
appropriate sources necessary for 
the implementation of this part, 
including ~ 



A, The number of handicapped 
children in each State, 
within each disability, 
who require special 
education and related 
services; 



How many children are being 
served? (1,C) 

Are there eligible children who 
are oot being served? (1,B.3) 



Continued— 
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Tablk B (continued) 



Section 618 ^ 

B. The number of handicapped 
children in each State, 
within each disability, 
receiving education and 
the number of handicapped 
children who need and are 
not receiving a free 
appropriate public educa- 
tion in each State; <^ 

C. The number of handicapged 
children in each State, 
within each disability, 
who are participating in 
regular educational 
programs, consistent with 
the requirement of Section 
612 (5)(b) and Section 614 
(a)(l)(C)(iv), and the 
number of handicapped 
children who have been 
placed in separate 
facilities, or who have 
been otherwise removed 
from the regular education 
placement; 



D. The number of handicapped 
children who arc enrolled 
in public or private 
institutions in each State 
and who are receiving a 
free appropriate public 
education, and the nximber 
of handicapped children 
who are in such 
institutions and who afe 
not receiving a free 
appropriate public 
education; 

E. The amount of Federal, 
State,, and local expendi- 
tures in each State speci- 
fically available for. 
special education and re- i 
lat'ed services; 



Evaluation Questions 



In what settitrgs are the bene- 
ficiaries being served? (2) 



/Axe there eligible children 
who^are rtot being served? 
(1.B.3) 

What services are being pro- 
vided to children? (3) 



What resources are available 
for special education? (4.C.^) 



Continued— 
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Section 616 

f. The nuaber of personnel, 
by dieability category, 
employe^ in the education 
of handicapped and the 
eatimaeed number of addi- 
tional personnel nieded to 
adequately carry out the 
policy established \ thlJ^i 
Act} and- '^^s^ 

2. Provide for the evaluation of ' 
programs and projects assistjed 
under this part through ~ ' 

A, the development of effec- * 
tive methods and procedures 
for evaluation}^^ 



B. The testing and validation^ 
of such evaluation methods 
and procedures; and 

C« Conducting actual evalua- 
tion studies designed 'to 
test the effectiveness of 
such pi^rams and projects. 

c. In developing and furnishing 
infomation under subclause (9) 

,of clause (1) of subsection (b), 
the Commissioner base such 
information upon a sampling of 
data available from State 
education agencies. 

d. 1. Not later than 120 days after 

the close of each fiscal 
year, the Commissioner shall 
transmit to the appropriate 
committees of each House of 
the Congress a report on the 



Evaluation Questions 

What instructional services are 
provided? What persohnel are 
available for instructional 
services? (3.C) 

What related services are pro- 
vided? What personnel are 
available for related services? 
(3.D) 



What are appropriate evalua- 
tion methodologies for deter- 
mining the effectiveness of 
programs and projects? (6.H) 

How accurate are the data on 

intended beneficiaries? (1,E) 



Continued— 
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Table B (continued) 



Section 618 



Evaluation Questions 



progress being made toward 
the provision of a fMe 
appropriate public ifmication. 
to all handicapped children, 
including a detailed 
descriptrtiti of all evaluation 
activities conducted under 
subsection (b/. 



2. The Conwissioner shall 
include in each report ~ 

A. An analysis and evaluation 
of the effectiveness of 
procedures undertaken by 
each State education 
agency, and intermediate 
educational unit to assure 
that handicapped children 
receive special education 
and related services in 
the least restrictive en- 
vironment comnensurate 
with their needs and to 
improve programs of 
instruction for handi- 
capped children in day or 
residential facilities; 

B. Any recommendations for 
change in the provisions 
of this part, or any other 
Federal law providing 
support for the education 
of handicapped children; 
and 

C. An evaluation of the 
effectiveness of the 
procedures undertaken 
by each such agency or 
unit to prevent erroneous 
classification of children 
as eligible to be counted 



What administrative procedures 
are in place? (5) 

Do placement procedures assure 
a placement in the least re- 
strictive environment? <6.c) 

What are the improvements in^ 
programs in day and residential 
institutions? (6.F) 



What are the consequences of 
implementing the Act? (4) 



What administrative procedures 
are in place? (5) (Federal, 
State and local) 

Were all children who were 
served Intended to be served? 
(1.B.2) 



Continu'^d — 
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Table B (continued) 



Section 618 

under Sectidn 611, includ- 
ing actions undertaken by 
the Conmissioner to carry 
out the provisions of this 
Act related to erroneous 
classification. In order 
to carry out such analyses 
and evaluations, the Com- 
missioner shall conduct a 
statistically valid survey 
for assessing the effec- 
tiveness of individualized 
education programs. 

Section 618 



Evaluation Creations 



Do procedures prevent erroneous 
classification? (6.D) 

Is there an individualiced 
education program plan for each 
child? (3. A) 

Are all services stipulated in 
the individualized education 
program plan provided? (3.B) 



There are authorized to be 
appropriated for each fiscal 
year such ^ws as may be 
necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this section. 



8 
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Appendix B 
Special Studies Funding History 



The Bureau of Education for the Handicapped has 
adopted a plan for evaluating Public Law 94-142 which 
focuses on six questions. These questions are: 

!• Are the intended beneficiaries being 
served ? This question deals with the 
number and kinds of children being 
served by States in accordance with 
the provisions of P.L. 94-142. 

2- In what settings ate the beneficiaries 
being served ? This question addresses 
the kinds of environments in which 
children are being educated. 

3- What services are being provided to 
beneficiaries ? T|iis question 
addresses the kinds of teachers 
available and the services they 
provide to handicapped children. 

4. What are the consequences of 

implementing the Act ? This question 
addresses the administrative, fiscal, 
and attitudinal consequences of the 
Act. 

< 

5» What administrative procedures are in 
place ? This question addresses tlte 
extent to which educational agencies 
are progressing in their 
administration of the provisions of 
the Act. 

^* To i^at extent is the intent of the 
Act beinf ^ met ? This question 
addresses the several goals of the 
Act, including the goal of free 
- ' appropriate public education for all 

handicapped children. 

In the following pages, the studies initiated or 
planned to date are described and their relationship 
to these questions is demonstrated. 

ER?C 13'j 
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This section describes special studies efforts 
throu^ FY 1979 end demonstrates the relationship 
betiieen the evaluation'questions and the studies to 
date. 



FY 1976> Initial Studies 

P.L. 94-142 was enacted late in 1975 and was to 
become effective 2 years later, in sdieol year 
1977-78. The first research funds becaoM available 
in the suner of 1976 , a\ year when not only the. 
Federal agency but also State and local agencies were 
gearing up to begin implementation. Because the 
provisions of the Act were not mandatory yet, it made 
little sense to study practices. Preliminary work 
was needed y however ^ for many of the questions. 

Our attention fell on the first question (Are the 
intended beneficiaries being se^^ved?) for two 
reasons^ first. Congress h«G specified in the Act 
tha:: the Commissioner should validate the States' 
count of handicapped childr^; and second , the target 
of the Act was such a diverse oopulation. TM^ first 
question seemed especially difficult to answer. 
Three major studies wc^re de^igued to illuminate the 
relevant parameters involved in answering the 
question. 

Study 1. Analysis of State Data Reporting 
Ca pabilities , llie purposi of this study was to 
determiM the Statee' capacititis to respond to the 
new reporting requirements i' lerent in P.L. 94-142. 
The study was :onduc ed by N«n"gement Analysis Center 
(KAC). HAC analysed the dat requirements in the Act 
and the reporting forms being developed by the 
Bcreadt and visited 27 States to test thef capacity 
to responds HAC reported on State capacity to 
provide information on four categories: children, 
personnel, facilities, and resources. They found 
capacity was relatively high on the first category 
and decre^seu across the remaining categories. They 
recomnended deleting requirements for fiscal data 
since States c uld not adequately respond to such 
requests. 

Study 2. Methods of Validating Child Count 
Data. The purpose of this study was to develop a 
sampling plan r a method that could be used by the 
Bureau to valli^ ^he State counts. The work wa3 
perfoLtMd by the wi;anford Research Institute (SRi). 
SRI evaluated a«l previously available data on 
incidence of handicapped children and concluded that 
the data reported by States were at least as accurate 
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oth«r data sourcas, if not anra so. Kagardint a 
procadura for validatinx tha infonution» SRI 
concludad that thasa procaduras should ba 
incorporatad into tha counting proceduraa 
thetMalvas. 8»I has davalopad a handbook for Statas 
on how to do this. 

8tudT 3. Anm^Jmi » pf gtata Dafinitions of 
Handicappi nt Conditions . Tha purposa of this study 

to datanina tha astant to i^ich Stata policias 
- aithar (a) providad for sarvicas to children with 
disabilities othar than thosa provided for under 
P.L. 94-142, or (b) used varying definitions or 
eligibility criteria for tha s. )a categories of 
children. The work was perforaed by the Council for 
Exceptional ttildren (CBC), who found thtt neither 
the types of children served nor the definitions 
varied widely. However, there were som instances in 
which eligibility criteria did vary. These 
variations will have to be considered when reviewing 
the counts of children reported by States. 

Study 4. lap la mentation of Individualiaed 
Bducation Proarama . The nurpoa* nf thim mr»Ay to 
estiMte tha difficulty of i^>leMnting this 
particular provision of the Aot. The work was 
perforMd by Hero and Associates and by internal 
ataff . Pour Statea were visited and a variety of 
individuals affected by the Act were interviewed. 
The study revealed that (a) siailar concerns were ^ 
identified both in States which already had " 
provisions and in States which did not, and 
(b) similar concerns were raised by both special 
education and regular teachers. The findings are 
being used to design technical assistance and 
inservice training programs. 



FY 1977 

While the FY 1976 studies were heavily concerned 
with State data, the FY 1977 studies began moving 
toward studies of practices. Studies initiated 
during FY 1977 would be conducted during FY 1978, the 
first year in i*»ich the Act was effective. 

Study 1. Analysis of State Data . The purpose of 
this study was to analyse data already available from 
States. The work was performed by TEAM Associates 
and by internal staff. The States prepared extensive 
program plans for their first year of implementation. 
These plans, as well as end-of-year performance 
reports, are provided to the Bureau annually. The 
State data contain all numerical information required 
in the Act as well as extensive information on 
policies and procedutes. Analysis of the information 
contained in these State documents, as well as 
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InforMtlon contained in Progrn Administrative 
Reviews, fonss the backbone of the annual report to 
Congress. 

Study 2. Progress in laiplementation . The 
purpose of this study was to follow s small sample of 
school systems over a 5-year period to observe their 
progress in implementing the Act. Because Congress 
asked that the annual report describe progress in 
implementation, this in-depth study of processes was 
designed to complement the national trends reported 
by States. The work is being performed by SRI 
International. The iirst year of the study described 
the initial implementation process for 22 school 
districts and identified problematic areas. 
Differences and" similarities were noted for sites 
differing by urbanicity, special education resources, 
and State education agency support. 

Study 3. Criteria for Quality . This study was 
designed to lay the groundwork for future studies of 
the quality and effectiveness of P.L. 94-142 
implementation. It was conducted by Internal staff 
with the assistance Thomas Buffington and 
Associates. The focused on the four principal 

requirements in t.is Acti provision of due process, 
least restrictive placements, individualieed 
education programs, and prevention of erroneous 
classification. The study solicited 15 position 
papers on evaluation approaches for each requirement 
for local education agency self-study guides. Pour 
monographs addressing the evaluation of these four 
provisions of the Act were produced. Each monograph 
includes the relevant papers and a review by a panel 
of education practitioners. The monographs are now 
available at a cost recovery basis from Research for 
Better Schools, Inc., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Study 4. A National Survey of Individual iged 
Education Programs . The purpose of this study was to 
determine the nature and quality of the 
individualized education programs being designed for 
handicapped children. These programs are at the 
heart of the service delivery system and the Congress 
asked for a survey of them. The work was contracted 
to Research Triangle Institute (RTI). RTI spent the 
1977-78 school year designing a sampling plan and 
information gathering techniques. Data collected in 
school year 1978-79 provided descriptive information 
about what lEP documents are like. The study ^.ound 
that 95 percent of handicapped children have lEPs. 
Moat lEPs meet minimal requirements of the Act, 
except for the evaluation component. The findings 
will guide technical assistance. 

Study 5. Analysis of Teacher Concerns . The 
purpose of this study was to assess the array of 
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conceriii raised by teachers regarding the effects of 
the Act on their professional responsibilities. 
Several concerns nere raised by teachers during the 
course of the FY 1976 study on individualised 
education programs and several have been raised by 
national teachers' organisations. Roy Little john and 
Associates performed the work. They organised the 
concerns into general types and analysed the 
relationships between these categories of concerns 
and the requirements of the Act. They visited six 
school districts to analyse details of a small number 
of examples. Recommendations were made for school 
districts to rovide teachers with more information 
about P.L. 94-142. 

Analysis of Problems in Getting 
Started. The purpose of this study was to assess the 
rirst year of implementation of the Act. The work 
was performed by Education Turnkey Systems. Nine 
local school systems were observed during the 1977-78 
school year and the first half of the 1978-79 school 
year to determine how priorities were established and 
how implementation decisions were made at each level 
of the administrative hierarchy.' P.L. 94-142*8 
implementation was observed to be well underway at 
each local education agency despite varying levels of 
resources and organisational differences between 
sites. Problem areas were identified but no changes 
in the Act were recommended at this time. 



FY 1978 

Whereas the FY 1977 studies were designed to 
capture general information on practices and progress 
in implementation, the studies undertaken during 
FY 1978 were more clearly focused on particular 
issues. 

Study 1. Decision Rules for Determining 
Placements . The purpose of this 18-month study is to 
investigate the decision rules or criteria used by 
the courts and State hearing officers to determine 
the placements of handicapped children, the guidance 
given by States to school districts in the making of 
placement decisions, and the actual placement 
procedures used by school districts. Placement 
decision rules and interpretations of P.L. 94-142 's 
least restrictive environment requirement will be 
compared across arenas. Exemplary practices at the 
State and local education agency levels Kill be 
described. 

Study 2. Special Teens and -Parents Study . This 
5-}«ar longitudinal case study r Investigates the 
impact of P.L. 94-142 on secondary learning disabled 
students and their families over time. The first 
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year focused Im^tudents in self-contained settings 
and exanined parent -child -school coanunication. The 
second year will include resource settings and 
vocational planning. 

Study 3* Study of Activist Parents and Their 
Disabled Children . This 5-year longitudinal case 
study focuses on parents Who have responded 
energetically to the invitation to activism offered 
by P.L. 94-142, and seeks to determine how parent 
activism benefits the child over time. Effective 
strategies were identified and the history of their 
development described. The cost of parental 
involvement was described in emotional and economic 
terms f and program benefits to the child were shown. 

Study 4. Study of the Quality of Educational 
Services Provided to Handicapped (Trtildren . This 
5-yea,r longitudinal case^study investigates the 
extent to which school district and school 
implementation of P.L* 94-142 results in quality 
educational services to the handicapped child and the 
long-term consequences to the child and family.^ The 
first year focused on entry into special education 
during the preschool years, the emotional 
consequences of the diagnostic process, parental 
education about P.I#. 94-142, and early prograimiiing 
for preschoolers. 

Study 5. Impact of P.L. 94-142 on Children with 
Different Handicapping Conditions . This 5-year 
longitudinal case study focuses on differences over 
time in the impact of P.L. 94-142 implementation on 
children with various handicapping conditions and 
their families. The first year looked at the 
consequences to families from five theoretical 
perspectives and related these to the provisions and 
implementation of the Act. 

Study 6. P.L. 94-142 Institutional Response and 
Consequences . This 5-year longitudinal case study 
investigates the relationship of school district 
response to P.L. 94-142 to handicapped child and 
family outcomes, such as self-concept, social skills 
and competencies, academic achievement, and economic 
activity. The first year report described examples 
of the Act at work and contrasted consequences of 
different implementation styles for different types 
of families. 

Study 7. Analysis of State Data . The purpose of 
this 3-year study is to analyse data already 
available from States. The work is being performed 
by AUI Policy Research and by internal staff. State 
data available to the Bureau annually contain all 
numerical information required in the Act as well as 
extensive information on policies and procedures. 
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Analysis of t/e State data wil! be conducted 
throughout the year for dissemination to the field 
and for inclusion in the annual report to Congress. 



FY 1979 

The studies undertaken in FY 1979 are focused on 
particular issues in implementation of P.L. 94-142. 
Increasingly, there is examination of the extent to 
which the intent of the Act is being met. 

Study 1. A Su rvey of Practices for the 
Assessment of Handi capped Children . The purpose of 
'•'^f "tudy 18 to describe current practices and 
variation in practices in the assessment of 
handicapped children in the United States. 
Additionally, the survey should gather information 
which will permit an evaluation of the soundness of 
assessment procedures. The survey will examine 
assessment practices related to (a) the initial 
identification of a child as potentially handicapped, 
(b) the actual classification of a child as 
handicapped, and (c) the determination of the child's 
•^ducatijonal needs. 

Study 2. Survey of Sp ecial Education and Related 
Services. The purpose of this study is to survey and 
describe the services provided by school districts 
and the nuo^er and nature of services actually 
received by handicapped children. The study will 
describe the provision of services to children at 
different age levels and with varying handicapping 
conditions and determine how service patterns have 
changed over time. 

Study 3. Study of Special- Education Student 
TXimover. Little is known about student flow between 
special and regular education. The purpose of this 
study is to (1) describe children leaving special 
education and reasons for departure, (2) identify the 
extent to which handicapped children transfer 
successfully into regular education programs, and 
(3) identify children who may receive a treatment of 
short duration and therefore may not be receiving 
services when Federal counts are taken. 
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Overview 



The studies initiated during the preceding years 
address th^'^Bureau's six questions in a variety of 
ways. The following tables demonstrate the way in 
which they combine to address the questions. Over 
the years, we hope our ability to answer the 
questions will grow and that both the questions and 
their answers will become increasingly precise. 
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TABLS 1 

Sumary of FY 1976 - FY 1979 Studies 



Study 



Research 
Question 



Contractor 



Final Report 
Date 



FY 1976 Studiel 

Analysis of State Data Management Analysis 

Reporting Capabilities If5 Center 

Methods of Validating State Stanford Research 

Counts of Children Served I Institute 

Analysis of State Council for Excep- 

Definitions 1 tional Childr>fli 

lapleaentation of Individual- David Nero 4 

iced Education Programs 4 Associates 

- ' FY 1977 Studies 

Analysis of State Data 1-6 ■ TEAM Associates 

Progress in Implementation.... 1-6 SRI International 

Thomas Buffington 
Criteria for Quality 6 and Associates 

Research Triangle 
Survey of lEPs 3,6 Institute 

Littlejohn and 
Teacher Concerns 4 Associates 

Edqcation Turnkey 
Problems in Getting Started... 4 Systems 



10/30/77 
12/30/77 
02/28/78 
09/30/77 



12/77; 
06/78 

Annually, 
September 



12/78 
02/80 

09/78 

07/78; 
03/79 



Continued- 



Table 1 (continued) 



Study 



Research 
Question 



Contractor 



Final Report 
Date 



Decision Rules for 
Deteraining Placements 

Special^ Teens and Parents 
Study 

Study of Activist Parents and 
Their Disabled Children. •••• • 

Study of the Quality of 
Educational Services Provided 
to Handicapped Children 

Impact of p.U 94-142 on 
Children with Different 
Handicapping Conditions 

P>L. 94-142 Institutional 
Response and Consequences.... 

Analysis of State Data 



FY 1978 Studies 

Applied Management 
2f6 Sciences 



4,6 Abt Associates, Inc« 

American Institutes 
4,6 for Research 



The Karon 
4,6 Institute 



Illinois State 
4,6 Ihiiversity 



4,6 High/Scope 

1-6 AUI Policy Research 



01/80 

Annually, 
September 

Annually, 
September 



Annually, 
September 



Annually, 
September 

Annually, 
September 

Annually, 
September 



FY 1979 Studies 



Survey of Practices for the 
Assessment of Handicapped 
Children 1,6 

r 

Survey of Special Education 
and Related Services 3,4 

Study of Special Education 
Student 'Himover 1,6 



Applied Management 
'Sciences 



Rand Corporation 



09/81; 
09/82 

09/81; 
09/82 



SRI International 03/81 



:RJC 



147 



TABLE 2 
Answering the Six Questions 



Study 


Intended 
Beneficiaries 


Settings 


Services 


Consequences 


Adainistrative 
Procedures 


Intent of 
the Act 


FY 1976 














Scat* Data CapAbnititt 










X 




Validating 8UCt Countt 


X 












Scata Difinitiont 


X 












Individualisad Iducaticm 
Prograaa 








X 






FT 1977 














Aaalyait of Scata Data 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Progratt in lapltMntatioo 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


Critaria for Quality 










o 


X 


Survay of Individual is ad 
IducatioD Frograaa 






X 






X 


Tt achat Coocama 








X 






Froblaat in Catting Started 








X 






FY 197« 














uaciiion Kuiaf lor 
?laca«antt 




X 








X 


Special Teana and Parent • 

Study 








X 




X 


Study of Activist Parents 
and Thair Diaabled 
Children 








X 




X 


Study of the Quality of 
Educational Services 
Providad to Handicapped 

vni AO* vn 








X 




X 


lapact of P<L. 94-142 on 
Children vith Different 

^•••****^ee w*fcia l/».&^V*dlb 

Handicapping Conditions 








X 




X 


P.L. 94-142 Institutional 
lesponse and Consequences 








X 




X 


Analysis of state Data 


X 


X 




X 


X 


X 



Continued** 



Table 2 (continued) 

■J 



FT 1979 

Survty of rraetietf for tht 

AatosMioiit of !Uii4ie«|>pod X v 

Chiidrtfi ^ 



Survty of SpocUl Bdueation 
and Kolattd Sorvieto 



Study of SpocUl gducation 
Studont T^rnovtr 



ERIC 



Appendix C 



BEH Data Notes (March 1979) 
BEH Study Review (April 1979) 
BEH Study Review (Juhe 1979) 



Otatet To ftte«lvt $134 Miffion in P.L 89^13 ANocatkmsior FY 1979 



Aft tUfmaM mjMO hincHapped 
t^Mdf«n rvcvhfe educational support 
fft.ii PX. aSklli in fiicai year 1979 with 
an avaraft aliootion of S995 par diiU. 
M>ttc law an amendment to 

Tide t ol the Elementary and Secondary 
Mucatkm Aci, provided aid to Statei^for 
the education of handicapped children 
in State-operated ichoob. State-support- 
^ schools, ano ^educaticn agencies. 
i< Is a project-oriented, child-centered 
program intended u> stimuiate the de- 
velopment of pr«|ecl which supplement, 
«cpand, (y enrich existir^ educational 
propam^ tatOng them beyond the basic 
ictWttes normatty supported through 



March 1979 

THeeHk^ <aei«ieOiMMoM 
lal^iMwinaHas mtiwuegcn 
a bOMt «ie i w p Miii B iaita ¥ m$ 

CMM ii n ilattbia Dam Atoie 
la iNa vaHiM ai e Jalat aHait ef 



elAaililMiaaiaiiai 

CiwailiHiHinar tie ■maeii 
e^ tiifciBalhai ia^ Iba ^IbmH* 



jOan 

MolPi i Ae M^bir a4NfceeaMi ^9 
Ov. Mela a OaeMan ef au 



•ifttaeiiba ibHHii iniai Or. 
elilaililMataiiaglBlia 



.aw. 



0^1 



Sutc or other funds! in 1$«6, the first 
ye«' of the program, $16 million was 
allocated to States. As can be seen in 
Table 1, the amount appropriated h^ 
inaeased almost ever>* year of the 
program. The number of children parti- 
cipatinf has Increased from about ^,000 
to nearly 225,000. 

Allocations are made to ^e agencies 
which then receive applications from 
schools or conduct pro^ctspf their own. 
Since 197$ with the amendments of P.L. 
93-380, P.L 09-y3 funds can follow 
deinstitutioha^^zcv^ ;hlld;ren to local 
sdiool program. The number of 
children in LEA programs has increased 



from 7;00D for 1975 to more than 25XXI0 
for 1979. The number of participating 
schdob by type of agency is shcmm in 
Table J. Of the more tha.^ 7pn schoob 
partid^ng nearly 4;000 ..re State- 
supported or operated and about 3JM 
schoob are in bcal education agencies 
(LEA), 

In Table 2 the State alloortions are 
presented. l!linob will receive the largest 
allocation (over $15 niUion) while the 
lowest allocations are for Idaho and 
Guam ($249^ and $172,000, respective- 
ly.) The hinding formula provides 40 
percent of a State's per pupH expendi« 
ture for each child counted; however, a 



TiMt 1 

Growth of Ailocfttlom Undor P.L t9^13, Ftoeal Yoart 1966-79 







Number of 




Fiioai Year 


Amount 


^iHdren 


Ptr PupH 


tyf AWociMon 


Appropiteled 


Counts 


AHoceHom 


1966 


$ 15,917.000 


65.440 


$ 242i!3 


1067 


15.066.000 


82.797 


161 S5 


1968 


24.746.000 


87.389 


283.17 


1969 


29.742.000 


96.499 


30821 


1970 


37.482.000 


110.631 


389.11 


1971 


40.129,000 


121,568 


379.45 


1972 


56381.000 


131,831 


42768 


1973 


75.962^ 


157,997 


48078 


1974 


85.778,000 * 


166.415 


515.45 


1975 


87,864.000 


178.763 


49151 


1976 


95.869.000 


186.078 


509.73 


1977 


111.433.000 


201.429 


55321 


1978 


121,575.000 


223,804 


54322 


1979 


132.492.000 


222,732 


595^ 



'Thaaa children were counlad in October dir the year 2 yean prior to the allocation year. 

Source: Bureau of Education for the Handicapped. P.L 89^13. Summary tor Stale 
Agtnclaa. 1968-1979. 
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Figure 1 

State Allocations Undar Public Law 89-313 
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LEGEND 



Formula- 
Based 
FY 1979 
Allocation 




Actual 
FY 1978 
Allocation 
(Hold Harmless) 



State Receives the 
Larger of the Two 



ERLC 



52 



Table 2 

State Ailocatiom and Numbar of Children Participating in P.L. 89-313 Program. Fiical Year 1979* 







FY 1978 


FY 1979 




Funds 


Per Pupil 




Number of 


Allocatton 


Formula 


FY 1979 


Received 


Expenditure 




Chiidrtn 


(Hold 


Based 


Actual 


Per 


Bv 


State 


Counted 


Hamilees) 


Allocation 


Allocation 


Child 


r Vl lillllV 


At8t>ama - 


1,330 


#VVV, V 1 V 


tttna ajA 

#OUO,Or ** 




C^OQ OA 
>«f90.£*l 


41(7 AO 

#45r .oU 




2,428 


1 4P1 AAn 


1 fiA7 T)9 
1 ,DQr ,vO£ 


1 AA7 1'i9 


AAA 71 
OOD. r 1 


AAA 71 
OOD.r 1 


Arizons 


1,147 


. RQO 077 


AIQ nsQ 


AlQ OQQ 


CQO 79 


tAtx 79 
509. r A 


ArkanSAA 


v,OvV 


1 ,VVC, 1 j9£ 


1 7ft*\ 977 


1 TfiCl 

1 , (XX>X( ( 


iiC7 on 


itC7 an 
457.0U 


California 


v,wv£ 


0,£QO,«£0 


1 007 OQA 


J,ZDO,ZZo 


609.72 


565 59 


Color Ado 


3,358 


1 ,OUO,VO 1 


1 AOO OAR 




ceo 00 


CA9 09 


ConnArtiPtit 


£,OI/<7 


1 771 794 


1 71 ft OQ7 


1 771 


o30,73 


61 1.69 


D#iAWArA 


. ,vO r 


1 HA.*) AAA 

1 ,1/00,0*^** 


1 ,£lO,DU9 


1 010 CAC 


AAQ 1jl 


CilO 4 il 

04o,14 


Floridft 


6,360 


9 &97 1Q1 


q qni 999 
0,vU 1 yCCC 


1 *V>1 999 


ClO Afi 


CIO OA 


GAoraifl 


9 IRQ 

Iw9 


<177 491 




1 009 19^ 


AO 


j|C7 AO 

457.au 


Hawaii 


828 


d9A OAA 

*f £V,I/W 


Si 4 A97 


(\14 A97 


A91 


A91 CO 

DAI 5o 


Idaho 


543 


939 4AQ 


94A SAS 


94fl 


A(\7 AO 
40r .OU 


^C7 AO 

45r .OU 


lllinniA . 


24,463 


12 627 763 


14 9AA 9^^^ 

1 *9,9VV,£vO 


14 QAA O'MR 


A19 AO 


A19 AO 
D 1 A.D9 


II iUPsii in 


6,280 


2.617,820 


3 027 902 

V,Vbf 


3 097 909 

«, V£ r , 9w£ 


4A9 IS 
*tO£. 1 V 


4A9 IS 


Iowa 


1.025 


756^184 


S94 664 

v»^^ 


7SA 1A4 


7*^7 74 
r Or . r *f 


SAO 1A 
30V ID 


r\Cil 1909 


1,820 


1,107,450 


1 048 704 

1 ,V^V, f v^ 


110/ 4S0 
1 , 1 1/ r , ^^j\t 


S7A 70 

vr 0 r 9 


S4A 90 

3*»0 cU 


t^Antiirkv 


2,631 


1 105 832 

1 p 1 w, w& 


1,204,472 


1 904 47 *> 


AQ7 ftO 
40r .OU 


4S7 AO 

Ivr .OU 


1 oiiifiifl*itt 
i.vijiaiv Id 


5,934 


2 161 190 

& 1 1 V 1 , 1 TV 


9 71A SAS 

£ , r 1 0, «i^vy 


9 71 A SAS 
£, r lD,vOv 


Al\7 ftO 
40r .OU 


^C7 AO 
45r .OU 




1,592 


7ir fliA 

r vv,w 1 u 


790 


7^ ftiA 


459.U5 


^ >ICA 1>l 
45o.l4 


MBryianu 


4,226 


9 347 43Q 


9 ftl A 41ft 


0 ftl A 41 ft 


AAA rfC 
ODD 45 


fiAC ilC 

DOD.45 . 


MaSSaCnUoVllS 


14,490 


A 70A QS3 


Q Qcn 49ft 


Q 0<\f^ 49ft 
9,9vU,*f£0 


AAA 71 
000 r 1 


AAA 71 
DoD.r 1 


■VflCiiiyciil 


1 2,323 


7 354 SS7 

f ,V^^,VV f 




7 Qcn Q04 


AAA 00 
040 \jc. 


AilA 00 


Minnoauici 


1,'*75 


r Ov, vvu 


707 794 


rO0,t>DU 


AAA AO 


A97 AC 

DAf .o5 


MI59l9sipf/l 


1,389 


657,016 


V0v,00*f 


A<;7 niA 

DOr ,U1D 


4f J.Ul 


>IC7 AO 

45f .oU 


Missouri 


3,81 C 




1 ftiA QSl 

1 ,0 1 V,9V 1 


9 1 1^ QOl 


CA/l Oil 


Aid. DO 
4f D.09 


MuniBna 


493 


379 3AA 

w r £,wUv 


9QQ S19 

£99,V 1 £ 


170 '^RA 


7CC Q1 

r 55 01 


A07 CO 

DUr .5o 




585 


345,267 


321 ,434 


34S 9A7 

0*fv,£0 r 


SOO 90 


0*»9,«»0 




462 


448,646 


940 074 


44A A4A 


Q71 OQ 

9f 1 ,U9 


ClO Ail 

51??, 04 


i^vW riciiii^9i III o 


1,263 


677,470 


An7 S9S 

01/ r ,v9v 


A77 470 

V r r r V 


0OD.09 


Afll Ql 
•10 1 ,01 


Naw JfirSAv 

I^Wv Wwl wVjf 


7,925 


4,708,163 


5,442,177 


5,442,177 


AAA 71 

vOO. r 1 


AAA 71 




615 


394 923 


293,257 


394 993 


A49 1 S 


A7A AA 


Naw York 


18,0V6 


12 227 010 


19 419 970 


19 419 Q70 
1 £t*t l<,9 r V 


AAA 71 


AAA 71 
DOD. r 1 


North CtfirolinA 
1^ vf 11 1 wcuviiiia 


6,320 


3 295 736 


2 893 296 


3 90S 73A 

0,&9^, r vv 


S91 47 


AS7 ftO 

*W f ,ou 


North HflkofA 
1^ VI III L/a II V la 


455 


294,526 


212,672 


904 S9A 

£9*f,v£u 


A47 30 


AA7 A1 


Ohio 


13,536 


6,175.712 


6 788 169 

r ' WW 


6 78A 1A0 

V, r vo, 1 u9 


SOI 40 
91/ 1 .*t9 


SOI AO 
vv 1 ,*f9 


Ok 1 A horn A 

>^mcii iv( 1 ici 


1,774 


697 253 


812,137 


fl19 137 

0 1 1 w r 


4S7 ftO 
*fvr .OU 


AS7 AO ' 
'fv r .OU 


OrAOon 

WO||vll 


3,832 


2,118,127 


9 S9S A44 


9 SOS A44 


A77 3A 

Dr r .vO 


A77 1A 
Dr r ,00 


pAn n Ax/lvA n iA 
r^oi 1 1 i9yivai iia 


14,338 


7 991 232 


9 931 091 

9,£w 1 ,V9 1 


0 931 001 

9,£v 1 ,V9 1 


A43 ^9 


AAQ A9 
040.0A 


RhiviA l^lAnd 

nilVW I9IBIIU 


' 993 


577 494 


fiOfi 709 


AOA "^00 


A13 00 
D lO.UU 


All 00 
DIO.UU 


5^iith CArolinA 
wvuiii waiViiiici 


2,159 


1,214,222 


9QA 390 

990, Oov 


1 914 999 


SA9 40 


A<%7 AO 
40r .OU 


South Dftkotft 
wvu III Via 


680 


341 530 

1 f WW/ 


334,750 


341 S30 


S09 9S 


AQ9 9fl 
*t9A.AO 


Ta n n AttttAO 


1,770 




ftIO 3nA 


ono 009 


5Uo.4r % 


ACri AO 
45r .OU 




14,770 


A ft77 AA4 


A Q73 SOA 


A 07Q l%Ofi 
D,9 rO, OUo 


^79 14 
4f ^ 14 


^79 1A 
4rA 14 


UtAh 
wiai 1 


1 ,i/^*t 


474 IAS 

^ f ■?, 1 OV 


4Aft 7n7 
^00, r Or 


474 1AI\ 


4DO.U5 


^C7 AO 
45r .OU 


Vol iiiuni 


2,221 


1 1AA A71 

1 , lOO,Or 1 




1 900 QAA 
1 , cUU, vO*t 


<xAn A7 


c^O Al 
54U.4f 


Virginia 


3!311 


2,318,117 


1,646,030 


2,318,117 


700,12 


497.14 


Washington 


2,923 


1,550,461 


1,716.970 


1,716,970 


587.40 


587.40 


West Virginia 


988 


546,235 


454,954 


546,235 


552.86 


460.48 


Wisconsin 


3,118 


2,905,141 


1,926,425^ 


2,905,141 


931.73 


617.84 


Wyoming 


622 


275,538 


393,975 


393,975 


633.40 


633.40 


District of Columbia 


2,848 


1,820,182 


1,955,750 


1,965,750 


68671 


686.71 


Guam 


286 


171,421 


171,557 


171,557 


599.85 


599.85 


Puerto Rico 


1,423 


571.453 


326,080 


571,453 


401.58 


229 15 


Virgin Islands 


577 


321,604 


339,184 


33M84 


587.84 


587.84 


Total 


222,732 


$121,574,934 


$128,270,583 


$132,492,069 


$594.85 


$575.90 



Source Bureau of Education for the Handicapped P.L 69-313, Summary for State Agencies, 1979. 
*Note that the second column chows the FY 1978 allocation 



Table 3 

Distribution of Schools, Students, and Allocations 
by Agancy Typa 





Number of 


Number of 


Amount of 




Schools 


Students 


Money Allocated 


State Operated 


752 


80,918 


$ 47.180.000 


State Supported 








In-State 


2,935 


114,471 


69.354.000 


State Supported 








Out-o -State 


269 


2.004 


1,308.000 


Local Eojcation 








Agency 


3.049 


25,339 


14,650,000 


Total 


7,005 


222,732 


132,492,000 



Source. Bureau of Education for the Handicapped P L 89-313, Summary for State 
AgerKies, October. 1977 



Table 4 

Dlatribution of Students and Allocations 
by Handicappi g Condition 







Percent of 






NumlMr of 


Total 


Amount of 




Students 


Students 


Money Allocated 


Mentally Retarded 


122.204 


55% 


$ 70.903,000 


Deaf and Hard of Hearing 


28,522 


13 


16,385,000 


Viaually Handicapped 


10.007 


4 


6,078,000 


Emotionally Disturbed 


34,485 


15 


21,698,000 


Orthopedically Handicapped 10,210 


5 


6.356,000 


Other Health Impaired 


17,304 


8 


11,073,000 


Total 


222.732 


100% 


$132,492,000 



Source. Bureau of Education for the Handicapped P L 89-^13, Summary for State 
Agencies. October 1977 



^ State can not receive less than 80 percent 
nor more than 120 percent of the 
national average per pupil expenditure. 
There is also a "hold-harmless" provi^io^ 
which means that a State did not receive 
less than it received the year before. 
Twenty-three States and Puerto Rico 
were held harmless for FY 1979. Without 
the hold harmless provision an averlge 
of $458 per^ child would have been 
allocated rather than the actual alloca* 
tion of $595 per child.^ 

According to the FY 1978 State Plans 
nearly three*fourths of the funds were to 
be spent to enrich instructional pro- 
grams (i.e., by the addition of specialized 
teachers, consultants, evaluation special- 
ists, speech pathologists, teacher aids) 
and to provide inservice training to the 
staff. Projects can also include guidance 
and counseling services and work-study. 
During FY 1979 more handicapped 
children formerly in State agency pro- 
grams will be participating in special 
education programs in local agencies 
while the State institutions will be serving 
those children in need of programming 
who were previously on waiting lists. 

Over 55 percent of th^ students 
participating in the 89-313 program 
during the October 1977 count were 
mentally retarded. In Table 4 the nurtiber 
of children participating is reported by 
handicapping condition. .About 15 per- 
cent of the children were emotionally 
disturbed while 13 percent were deaf or 
hard of hearing. 

^P.L. 95-561 amends the hold- harmless pro- 
vision so that a State will receive no less than 
85 percent of the State's allocation for the 
previous year. This reduces the magnitude of 
the hold-harmless provision by 15 percent 
starting with FY 1980. The effect will be to 
reduce the allocation for several States to a 
level below what the States would have 
received had the hold harmless provision 
remained at 100 percent. 
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By the time school opened in 1977. 
most educators were well aware of the 
Education for All Handicapped Child- 
ren Art (Public Law 94-142) which 
requires that each handicapped child 
have a written individualized education 
program known as an lEP. However, 
while educators know that they must 
develop a written lEP for every handi- 
capped child, it is also true that the 
Federal requirement allowed consider- 
able flexibility. Therefore, State and 
local interpretations of the require- 
ments are likely to differ. The Bureau of 
Education for the Handicapped (BEH) 
has two main approaches to reviewing 
actual lEP use. One approach is exam- 
ination of State plans when BEH staff 
monitor compliance with the law in the 
various states. The second approach is 
the conduct of a survey to give a 
national picture of lEPs. The Research 
Triangle Institute is conducting the 
survey. Dr. John N. Pyecha is the pro- 
ject director. 

Do lEPs contain one goal statement 
or many goal statements? Do they 
contain general objectives or objectives 
written in measurable, behavioral 
terms? How long are lEPs? How many 
people participate in the development 
of IEP9? These are examples of the 
questions the survey designed by Re- 
search Triangle Institute will answer. 
Project staff started seeking a.iswers to 
the questions in public schools and 
State facilities for the handicapped be- 
ginning February 1979. 

The major purpose of this survey is 
to provide Congress with a description 
of the characteristics and content of 
lEPs. as well as the pv'ocesses used to 
develop lEPs. The study is part of the 



Bureau's continuing process of review- 
ing major aspects of the law to assure 
effective and appropriate programming 
for handicapped children. It is anti- 
cipated that lEPs will not be "perfect" in 
all settings, but rather that this study 
and future ones will help improve lEP 
usage. Findings of the study may form 
the basis for training sessions for State 
and local educators, technical assist- 
ance materials, or revisions of the im- 
plementing regulations. The Education 
for All Handicapped Children Act, Sec- 
tion 61d(d), requires a national survey 
describing lEPs to assist Congress in 
evaluating the usefulness of these 
documents. The Research Triangle In- 
stitute study is a first effort to provide 
Congress with this information. 

The lEPs of 2,770 students from 515 
schools irt 232 school districts from 41 
States will make up the nationally rep- 
resentative public school sample for the 
survey. Another sarrple of the lEPs of 
600 students from 75 State-operated or 
State-supported facilities will define the 
nationally representative State facility 
sample. To be included in either sam* 
pie, a student must be t)etween 3 and 21 
years old and also have been r>;ceiving 
special education and related services 
on December 1 , 1978. 

What specific questions about lEPs 
will the survey answer? The survey will 
provide answers to ten basic questions. 
These questions concern lEPs, stud&nt 
characteristics, and types of special 
education services specified in lEPs* 

1. What do lEPs look like'> Answers to 
this question can provide information 
about the format and general character- 
istics of lEPs. For example. If lEPs 
contain headings which match P L. 94- 
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142 lEP content requirements, some 
headings might be: (a) present levels of 
educational performance, (b) annual 
goals, and (c) short term instructional 
objectives. However, lEPs may contain 
other headings for information which, 
while not required, school personnel 
feel are Important enough to include 

2. What kinds of information do lEPs 
contain'^ This question focuses on the 
content of lEPs. for example, the 
survey is determining the extent to 
which lEPs actually include annual 
goals and short term instructional ob- 
jectives. Equally important are types of 
information which are not required, but 
which school personnel desire to in- 
clude in lEPs. 

3. How is information presented in 
lEPs'^ This question focuses on how the 
information in lEPs communicates. For 
example, the survey is determining if 
instructional objectives are general or 
specific, and if there is a match among 
identified child needs, annual goals, 
and instructional objectives. The survey 
will try to determine how annual goals 
included in lEPs differ from short term 
instructional objectives. 

4. Who develops and approves lEPs'^ 
To answer this question, the number 
and types of signatures on lEPs will be 
examined. Efforts will be made to de- 
termine if signatures are indicative of 
having developed or approved the lEP 
or both Because participant informa- 
tion is not likely to be provided in lEPs, 
a questionnaire is t>eing used to obtain 



much of this information. The nature 
and extent of student and parent In- 
volvement In developing the lEP, for 
example, is being obtained from ^ 
questionnaire filled out by the student's 
teacher. 

5. What types of special education and 
related services do lEPs specify? An- 
swers to this questions will provide a 
national picture of the kinds of special 
education artd related services pre* 
scribed for handicapped children. Both 
the number and combinations of sor- 
vices received is being examined. Ser- 
vices include, for example, reading, 
written English, math, social sciences, 
self-help skills, motor skills, physical 
education, social adaption, and voca- 
tional or prevocational training. 

6. In what settings, and for what 
amount of time each week, do students 
receive services a6 speufied in lEP^'^ 
Possible settings where children may 
receive special education and related 
services are the regular classroom, re- 
source room, self-contained special 
class, special day school, residential 
school, hospital or home. The investi- 
gation Includes thd proportion of the 
academic week that students receive 
special education and related services, 
and tfie student/staff ratio in each set- 
ting, 

7. What are the characteristics of stu- 
dents receiving special education ser- 
vices in public schools (or State facilities) 
in which they are enrolled'^ Student 
characteristics include age, grade, sex, 



Substudy 1: Have lEPs Changed Over Time? 

Research Triangle Institute Is also conducting a substudy to determine 
what changes Jn the characteristics, content, and development process of 
lEPs have occurred over time. This substudy involves 515 of the 2,770 
students included in the public school survey (one student in each of the 515 
sampled schools will be selected). The specific question answered by the 
substudy is. 

• What changes have occurred in the characteristics and 
content of lEPs. the process used to develop them, and in 
the nature and setting of special services they specify"^ 
To answer the question, the lEP from the preceeding year is being analyzed 
along with the lEP for the current year for each student in the substudy. A 
questicnnaire is also being given to the teacher(s) most familiar with the 
student's lEP from the preceeding year. 



race, and handicapping condition 
School and school district characteri- 
stics include, for example, size and 
special education student enrollment. 
For State facilities, information such as 
the number of instructional staff and 
the grade levels included tn the educa- 
tional facility are being obtained 

8 How do the type, setting, and 
amount of special education services 
specified in lEPs vary by student and 



school (or State facility) characteristics'^ 
Answers to this question can help iden- 
tify groups for which P.L. 94-142 im- 
plementation appears quite successful, 
or those groups for which implementa- 
tion IS still a problem. 

9 How do the format, characteristics, 
content, and development process oflEPs 
vary by student and school #r State 
facility) characteristics'^ Answers to this 
question will, as with the previous ques- 



tion, identify groups for whom imple- 
mentation of the lEP requirements has 
been successful or problematic 

10. How do lEPs and the process of 
developing them differ for children served 
in public schools as compared with 
students served in state facilities'^ An- 
swers to this question v/lll provide com- 
parisons between public schools and 
State facilities of lEP characteristics 
and the nature of services provided to 
students 

How is all this information being 
collected? Project staff are visiting each 
school or State facility to select the 
student sample. They are also photo- 
copying each selected student's lEP 
(minus any personally identifiable in- 
formation) and distributing questtof>- 
naires to the teacher most knowledge- 
able of the student's lEP. and to the 
school principal or director of the State 
facility. Another questionnaire on 
school district characteristics is also 
being distributed to school superinten- 
dents. The completed questionnaires 
and lEP copies will be analyzed at 
Research Triangle Institute/ 

Information from the study will be 
analyzed during the summer and fall of 
1379. The final report should be avail- 
able early in February 1980. 



Substudy 2: Do Students Receive the Services Specified in 
lEPs? 

Research Triangle Institute is conducting a second substudy to determine 
the extent to which services provided to handicapped children match those 
specified in lEPs. and to determine how knowledgeable parents are about 
their chHd'2 lEP Specific questions to be addressed are. 

• How do the special education services actually received by 
students match those specified in their IEPs'> 

• How knowledgeable are parents about their children's IEPs'> 

This substudy will involve 55 of the 515 students selected for the first 
substudy Answers to the substudy questions are being obtained through 
interview 's and study of each student's school records 
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Issues and Choices in 
Evaluating Public Law 94-142 Implementation 



What would exemplary implemen- 
tation of the Public Law 94-142 indivi- 
dualized education program or due 
proeass provisions loolc lilce within a 
school district? What are thQ possible 
standards for exemplary implementa- 
tion? One possible issue, for example, 
is content and format of individualized 
education programs (lEPs). To one 
person exemplary implementation of 
the lEP requirements might be evident 
if the lEP contains objectives which 
are related to goal statements and the 
chitd*8 current educational perfor- 
mance. But to another person exem- 
plary implementation of this require- 
ment might mean that objectives are 
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written in measurable, behavioral 
terms. This example provides an indi- 
cation of the multitude of issues and 
choices involved in any evaluation of 
exemplary P,L. 94-142 implementa- 
tion. 

The Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped (BEH) undertoolc a stu- 
dy to both explore issues and stimu- 
late thought regarding different ways 
of evaluating P.L. 94-142 irnplementa- 
tion. The Bureau is interested in devel- 
oping and disseminating exemplary 
implementation procedures. State ed- 
ucation agencies (SEAs), responsible 
under P.L. 94-142 for monitoring local 
implementation of the law and provid- 
ing technical assistance, must develop 
State standards for implementation. 
In addition, school districts must 
conduct their own internal evaluation 
of implementation. Thus, there are 
multiple audiences for this explorato- 
ry study. The study was conducted by 
internal BEH staff members with the 
support of Thomas Buffington Asso- 
ciates, a firm located in Washington, 
D.C. 

The criteria study had three major 
parts. First, oosition papers were com- 
missioned J provide judgements of 
quality implementation of four major 
provisions of the law— individualized 
education programs, least restrictive 
environment, protection in evaluation 
procedures, and due process proce- 
dures. Four position papers were com- 
missioned on each provision except 
due process, in which three position 
papers were obtained. Secondly, four 
small panels (one on each topic) were 
convened to respond to and discuss 
the papers. These panels consisted 
largely of education practitioners. The 
final part of the study involved de- 
veloping four monographs. ' Each 
moncgraph addresses the evaluation 
of one of the four mentioned provi- 
sions of the law >and includes an 
overview of the stu^y problem, the 



position papers, and a summary of the 
view from the panel. 

The Position Paioers 

Evaluation standards are typically 
derived from an individual's experi- 
ence, Icnowledge, and/or values. Be- 
cause a wide choice of standards is 
possible in considering the evaluation 
of P.L 94-142 implementation, au- 
thors were selected for this study 
whose experience, Icnowledge, and 
values would tend to differ. Naturally 
the position papers on each topic do 
not represent all che possible choices 
of standards which could be identi- 
fied. They do represent, however, 
approaches to the problems of quality 
m relation to implementation of the 
provision. 

Authors were provided guidelines 
for writing the position papers. For 
example, while it is recognized that 
the four provisions are quite interre- 
lated, authors were requested to limit 
themselves as much as possible to 
the one provision assigned. Authors 
were typically aslced to consider- 
evaluation of the effectiveness of 
implementation of the provision as 
well as the quality of implementation 
of procedures. They were also re- 
quested to develop criteria which 
could t>d used at the school district 
level and to talce into consideration 
differences in school district charac- 
teristics. Finally, authors were aslced 
to focus on exemplary implementation 
of the law 

The Paneis 

In the initial formulation of the 
stud^. some thought was given to later 
development of self-study guides 
which could be iidapted/for usd by 
SEAs and/or school districts interest- 
ed in evaluating their progress in 
implementation. Over time, the pur- 
pose of the panels was stated as pre- 
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liminary discussion of the feasibility of 
using the position papers as a base for 
developing self-study guides 

Panel meetings were structured in- 
to three distinct parts. First, authors 
presented overviews of their papers 
and responded to questions. Second, 
large group discussion was held of 
issues related to the provision and the 
study. Finally, three subgroups were 
formed to discuss the usefulness of 
administrative self-study guides 



The Monographs 

The monographs are available from 
Research for Better Schools. Inc 
(RBS). RBS IS a non-profit corpora- 
tion which operates on a cost-recov- 
ery basis. The prices it charges for 
publications are detei mined by the 
cost of producing the materials Spe- 
cific information on ordering the 
monographs can be found on the last 
page of this Study^ Review 



A Brief Description of the 
Position Papers 

indlvldutliztd Education 
programs (iEPs) 



Beth Stephens and Daniel J. Macy 
Auditing the lEP System: A Self- 
Audit System for Use by Local 
Education Agencies. 



The authors believe that as bChool 
district personnel strive to provide 
IEPs to their handicapped students, 
they Will recognize the need to moni- 
tor lEP functioning to determine what 
portions work in an expected manner, 
and wiiat portions require revision 
The intent of the authors* paper is to 
provide school district personnel with 
criteria they can'use in a self-audit Ot 
their lEP system The authors list ten 
basic steps required in the design, 
implementation, and evaluation of 
IEPs For each of these steps, criteria 
rre listed which can be used to deter- 
mine the degree of success achieved 
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in implementing that component The 
authors also discuss methods to be 
used in selecting an audit sample, in 
collecting and scoring audit data, and 
in follow-up or revisions. 



Richard P lano. Education Theory 
and Evaluation Criteria for Individ- 
ualized Education Programs. 

The a"thor's premise is that educa- 
tional philosophies, covertly if not 
Overtly, form the basis for educational 
ideas and practices The author exam- 
ines two educational philosophies or 
belief-systems and their implications 
for IEPs The one belief system, and 
the more familiar of the two. is called 
the positivist-empiricist philosophy 
The author examines the belief in 
science underlying this philosophy 
and describes its culmination in diag- 
nostic-prescriptive teaching, as well 
as influence on lEP evaluation Having 
rejected this educational philosophy, 
the author turns to describe another 
educational philosophy termed expe- 
rience methodology, which relies 
heavily on John Dewey's concept of 
the active learner The author 
describes the consequences of this 
belief system for educational evalua- 
tion and, based on this philosophy, 
develops criteria for evaluating 
implementation of the lEP require- 
ment 



Hill M Walker. The lEP as a Vehicle 
for Delivery of Special Educational 
and Related Services to Handicapped 
Children. 



Taking a comprehensive view of 
the lEP developmental process, this 
author lists nine steps that are esson- 
tr' to the planning process For each 
step in the process, best practice 
standards are presented The author 
also specifies qualitative standards for 
the lEP document itself and addresses 
the issues of (1) adequacy, quality, 
and completeness of information 
needed to develop the lEP. (2) internal 
consistency of the document. (3) 
comprehensiveness. (4) specificity of 
long and short term objectives, (5) 
evaluation procedures, (6) placement 
and. (7) implementation instructions 
Finally, the author discusses imple- 



mentation processes, practices, and 
procedures. An lEP case manager is 
viewed as critical to the successful 
implementation of IEPs for handi* 
capped children 



Patricia H Gillespie. A Planned 
Change Approach to the Implementa- 
tion of the iEP Provision of P.L 94- 
142. 



This paper presents the IEP re- 
quirements as a change impacting on 
the school district. The author argues 
in favor of the need for self-initiated, 
systematic efforts toward change. A 
systems approach to planned change 
IS presented within the context of a 
normative ^e-educative change stra- 
tegy. This strategy serves as a 
theoretical ba. for IEP criteria. 
Criteria are presented for (1) planning, 
implementation, review, and revisions 
for IEPs. (2)^ maximizing present 
resource*' within school districts and 
developing new modes of delivery for 
solving problems, and (3) seeking 
external and internal resources for the 
multiple exchange of information and 
se/vices. developing procedures for 
collaborative problem-solving, and 
evaluating for the purposes of self- 
analyses and self-renewal 



Placement in the Least Restrictive 
Environment (LRE) 



Sheila Lowenbraun and James Q. 
Affleck. Least RdStrictive Environ- 
ment 

The authors attempt to come to 
grips with some of the complex 
philosophical, sociological, and 
economic issues involved in 
implementing the LRE provision The 
authors discuss problems and issues 
regarding placement of handicapped 
children in institutions, residential 
schools, and special day schools and 
present criteria for use of these 
placements as a least restrictive 
environment Criteria are also 
provided for implementing the LRE 
within a school district and processes 
for determining the LRE are 
addressed The authors describe a 



planning process for LRE implemen- 
tation ¥^ich Involves district-wide, 
cluster, and individual school 
planning. 



Gregory F. Aloia. Assessment of 
the Comptexity of the Least 
Restrictive Environment Doctrine 
Pubiic Law 94-142. 



The author provides recommenda- 
tions, forms, and suggestions for 
implementation of the Federal 
Regulations on the least restric*i»«) 
environnnent. Components addressed 
include: (1) LRE placement options, 

(2) distance from regular education, 

(3) academic and non-academic 
involvement in regular education, (4) 
placement in the closest community 
school, (5) harmful effects, (6) 
placement decision-making, (7) 
transitioning and monitoring of the 
placement, (8) In-service training, (9) 
parental consent, and (10) 
relationships with other agencies. The 
author also discusses the attitudes 
and expectations of parents, teachers, 
and administrators regarding the LRE 
doctrine, as well as general LRE 
issues and concerns. 



Jay Gottlieb. Piacement in. the 
Least Restrictive Environment 

The author discusses the need for 
well-defined criteria to judge the 
appropriateness of a placement for a 
handicapped child. The argument is 
made that guidelines for appropriate 
decision-making in special education 
should be based on research 
evidence. The author presents a 
review of research studies concerning 
the academic achievement and social 
adjustment of handicapped children. 
Criteria for determinirtig whether 
handicapped child is being educated 
in the appropriate least restrictive 
environment are developed for two 
groups of handicapped children, 
those children residing in institutional 
facilities who may be considered for 
placement in community schools, and 
those currently enrolled In put)lic 
schools. The criteria, where possible, 
are based on relevant research 
findings. 



Thomas K. GIthoot and Edward A. 
Stutman. integration of Severeiy 
Handicapped Students: Towards 
Criteria for impiementing and 
Enforcing the integration 
imperative of PI. 94-142 and 
Section 504, 

A legal perspective is brought to 
the problem by these two authors. The 
authors argue that only those children 
whose disability does not allow them 
to move from their home setting for 
schooling, or whose learning requires 
for a J?rief and limited time period 
and/or specific purposes that they be 
schooled in isolated settings, should 
be in handicapped-only centers. It is 
the authors' premise that all other 
handicapped children can, and 
therefore need to t>e, schooled in 
regular classes (and its variations) or 
In separated classes located m 
schools where non-handicapped 
children are also schooled. In support 
of this argument, the authors draw 
upon the legislative and judicial 
histories of P L. 94-142 and Section 
504, judicial and administrative 
interpretations of these laws, and 
Congressional intents. 

Protection In Evaluation 
Procedures (PEP) 



Reginald L. Jones. Protection in 
E valuation Procedures: Criteria 
and Recommendations. 

The author identifies major areas of 
the special education identification, 
assessment, and placement process 
where protection in evaluation 
procedures are necessary. For each 
area, criteria are presented which can 
be used to assess the adequacy of 
school district testing/assessment 
programs. Based on the author's 
opinion, criteria are classified as (a) 
required by P L. 94-142. (b) desirable, 
or (c) ideal. Major areas identified by 
the author inciude' (t) provisions for 
testing and assessment, (2) parent 
communication and participation in 
the evaluation. (3) dimensions of 
assessment, (4) adequacy and func- 
tioning of the planning and placement 
team. (5) adequate test use. and (6) 



follow-up. Topics discussed by the 
author Include the fair use of tests 
with minority/low SES populations, 
early developmental assessment and 
test evaluation. The argument is made 
that too little attention has been paid 
to the educational validity of tests, and 
that tests should not only be free of 
racial, sex, and ethnic bias, but also be 
valid for the development and assess- 
ment of instruction 



James E. Ysseldyke. impiemen- 
ting the '^Protection in Evaluation 
Procedures" Provisions of Pubiic 
Law 94-142. 

In this position paper the argument 
IS made that the only assessment me- 
thodologies which should be used in 
educatiODSl settings are those for 
which there is empirically demon- 
strated support. The author addresses 
the wide issue of abuse in using 
assessment data to make decisions 
about students. The assessment 
process is defined as including 
screening and referral, placement and 
classification, instructional planning, 
individual pupil evaluation, and 
program evaluation. Factors 
discussed for each step in the process 
are the kind of decision to be made, 
acculturation, technical adequacy, 
tests as samples of behavior, bias In 
decision-making, and bias following 
assessment. The author presents 
criteria for both the collection of 
information and the use of assessment 
information. A major problem 
identified by the author is the use of 
unreliable norm-reference tests in 
decision-making. The author 
describes the use of true scores as an 
alternative suggested procedure. 



Jane R. Mercer. Protection in 
Evaluation Procedures, ^ . 

The author's premise is, that in 
cder to meet PL. 94-142 
requirements for multidimensional 
assessment, three assessment models 
must ber used; the medicar model; Xci 
social adaptivity model, and tha 
general* intelligence model. As 
described by the author, each of the 
models has a different approach to the 
issue of determining the validity of a 
measure and each generates different 
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dtfinitions of "bM\ "fairnMt". 
and ''racially and culturally non- 
diacrlminalory aaaaaam^nt". The 
author irtttgratas tha thraa modals 
into an ovaratt daslgn for racially and 
culturally nondiscriminatory 
attaatmant. Tha compoaition, rolas 
and functions of tha assaasnnant taam 
ara also discussed. F^inally. tha author 
praaants a sarias of checklists and 
ratings which can be used by an 
educational agency to evaluate the 
extent to which the star:;«r:55 for 
protection in evaluation, as describee 
in the paper, eie being attsined. 

Ellis B. Page. Tests and Decisions 
for the Handicapped. 

The author focuses on three basic 
issues related to tests and decisions 
for handicapped stuoents: » the 
decision-making process, problems of 
reliability, and problems of fairness. 
Discussion of each issue leads to 
recommendations concerning 
Imp^mentition of the ProtfK:tion in 
Evaluation Procedures requirement of 
P.L. 94-142. The decision-making 
process Is examined in relation to 
format decision analysis with 
particular emphasis on the role of 
values in such decisions, and ways of 
determining values. The difficulty of 
finding reliable and valid assessment 
methods for handicapped children is 
considered from a psychometric 
perspective. Particular attention is 
given to the problems of using true 
scores. Under the issue 'of fairness, 
sources of group differences and 
likelihood of remediation through 
differential treatment are discussed. 

Due Proceaa 



Donald N. Bersoff. Procedural ) 



Safeguards. 



This position paper opens with a 
general perspective on due process in 
the law and discussion of the three 
basic components of consent— know- 
ledge, voluntariness, and capacity. 
This discussion is followed by a 
section by section analysis of the due 
process implementing regulations. 
The author investigates the meaning 
of each subsection and provides 
suggestions as to how the require- 
ments can t>e implemented with mini* 
mum financial costs, and how the 
schools can meet not only the letter of 
the law. but its intent to ensure that 
the rights of parents, children, and 
schools are protected. The author 
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offers "models" of the content of 
parent notices, hearing decisions, and 
use of surrogate parents. Special 
attention is given to the selection and 
training of hearing officers and surro- 
gate parents 

Milton Budoff. Implementing Due 
Process Safeguards: From the 
User's Viewpoint. 

The author uses a research study 
conducted in Massachusetts to identi- 
fy variables that are likely to influence 
school and parent experiences with 
due process hearings. The variables 
were distilled from the author's expe- 
rience observing and interviewing 
persons— parents, school officials, 
hearing officers, and advocates— who 
became involved in formal hearing 
Three major categories of variables 
are described. The first category is 
historical community involvement 
which includes the community's his- 
tory of special education. The second 
category consists of structural varia- 
bles. This category encompasses so- 
cial structural school district charac- 
teristics such as size and teacher 
training, as well as the manner chosen 
by the school distnct to implement the 
due process system. The remaining 
category includes process variables. 
The key process variables relate to 
parent-school communication The 
category includes .functioning of the 
system as perceived by users and the 
manner in which the school system 
implements tl^e notice and consent 
requirements The variables, which 
arr, related to the notice and consent 



requirements, are used as the basis for 
implementation criteria Criteria are 
further presented for three school 
district developmental implementa- 
tion stages. 

Lawrence Kotin. Recommended 
Criteria and Assessment Techni- 
ques for the Evaluation by LEAs of 
their Compliance with the Notice 
and Consent Requirements of P.L 
94-142. 

The author discusses the judicial 
models and educational concerns 
from which the P.U 94-142 notice and 
consent requirements were uerived. 
and the intents behind the require- 
ments. The purpose of the paper is to 
demonstrate how these regulations 
can be implemented to increase the 
effectivenfrss of a school district's 
special education system. The author 
recommends criteria, standards, and 
techniques which respond to both the 
letter and underlying intents of the 
notice and consent requirements. 
Emphasis is given to formal and 
informal steps in the process of giving 
notice, the timing and form of the 
notice, ^nd manner of dehvery of the 
notice. The author highlights the need 
to recognize the diversity of families to 
be served and respond to that diversi- 
ty through the use of special proce- 
dures and techniques in relation to 
giving notice and obtaining consent. 
The author also identifies criteria that 
can be used to determine the effec- 
tiveness of the due process notice and 
consent procedures implemented by a 
school district 
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TABUS D - 1,1A 

NUMBER OF ChRORCN AGES 3-21 VCARS SCRVEO UWOtR P 1 . «<»-313 *N0 P L. 94-142 
BV HANDICAPPINQ CONDITION 

) SCHOOL VC*R 1979-1980 

OTHER ORTHO' DEAF AND VISUALLV MULTX- 
SPCCCH ■ LEARNING «fcN1ALLV EMOTIONALLY HEALTH PCOICALLY HARD OF HANOI- ^ANOI - OEA^ AND 
STATE irPAlREO DISABLED RETARDED DISTURBED IMPAIRED iMPAlRfO HEARING CAPPED CAPPED BLIND TOTAL 



ALABAMA 


14 . 


104 


15.670 


35. 127 


3.503 


ALASKA • . 
AHIIONA • 


a. 


739 


5.716 


906 


333 


11. 


275 


22.372 


6.879 


4.359 


ARKANSAS 


1 1 . 


475 


'13.250 


17.433 


475 


CAt,irORNlA « - 


1QB. 


284 


1 17 .974 


39.610 


28.525 


COLORADO 


10. 


476 


20.B01 


6.806 


6.405 


CONNECT I CUT 


14 . 


342 


25.019 


8.212 


1 1 . 585 


DELAWARE 


1 . 


198 


6.526 


2.629 


2.726 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


1 . 


602 


1 . 126 


1 .309 


450 


If 


4 1 . 


072 


47.829 


29.973 


10.931 


• 23. 


729 


27.098~ 


30.274 


13.960 


HAWAII 


1 . 


202 


6 938 


2. 120 


371 


IDAHO 


4. 


176 


7.691 


3.021 


538 


ILLINOIS 


78. 


684 


72.697 


50.770 


31.540 


INDIANA 


• 47 . 


783 


17.373 


27. 165 


2.053 


IOWA ^ 


16. 


044 


2^.961 


12.955 


3.243 


KANSAS 


12. 


886 


12.526 


7.760 


2.590 


KENTUvKV 


2i. 


"958 


14 . 205 


23.321 


2.62^ 


LOUISIANA 


24 . 


'640 


29.416 


20.713 


5.201 


•UINC 




575 


7.640 


5.293 


3.681 


MARVLANO 


?4. 


418 


46. 1 16 


11 .870 


3.616 


MASSACHUSETTS 


40. 


908 


35.^46 


26.822 


24.767 


^ mCHIOAN ' 


54. 


127 


4 3.472 


31 . 188 


18.063 


V MINNCSOTA 


23. 


246 


35.201 


14.894 


3.945 


MISSISSIPPI 


14. 


064 


6. 136 


18.720 


258 


MISSOUftI 


33. 


337 


30.592 


23. 192 


6.000 


MONTANA 


3. 


879 


5.266 


1 .780 


459 


NEBRASKA 


10. 


54B 


9.952 


7.015 


1 .386 


NEVADA 


3. 


086 


5.380 


1 .365 


320 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


1 . 


926 


6.320 


2.453 


1.098 


NEW JCRSEV 


60. 


544 


45.335 


18.849 


13.493 


NEW MEXICO 


4 . 


103' 


9.956 


3.439 


1 .623 


NEW YORK 


* 43 


75 1 


30 975 


47 .960 


45.692 


>I0IITH CAROLINA 


26! 


946 


34!oi7 


43!507 


3! 692 


NO«tH DAKOTA 


3. 


258 


3.4Y4 


2.p83 


291 


OHIO f 


65. 


439 


si. 214 


64.41^ 


4.277 


OKLAHOMA 


19. 


109 


25.635 


13.781 


558 


GREOON 


1 1 


819 


I9.80i 


5.991 


2.265 


PENNSYLVANIA 


= 72 


127 


46.307 


49.276 


12.494 


m«TD RICO 




969 


^ 2.670 


10.539 


1.459 


MHOOF ISLAND 




437 


6.728 


1.989 


1 .092 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


21 


021 


- 16.240 


26.090 


4.682 


SOUTH Dakota 


4 


847 


2.437 


1 .245 


309 


TENNESSEE 


31 


824 


27.221 


23.302 


3.064 


TEXAS 


70. 


555 


123.791 


31.033 


11.084 


UTAH 


7. 


834 


12.760 


3.327 


9.650 


VERMONT 


3. 


168 


4.481 


3.363 


326 


VtROlNiA § 


32. 


101 


27.942 


18.950 


5.025 


WASHINGTON 


1 1 . 


495 


20.782 


1 1 .063 


5.466 


WEST VIRGINIA 


10. 


089 


9. 174 


1 1 . 552 


828 


WISCONSIN 


15. 


7 CO 


23.263 


15.004 


7.475 


WYOMING 


. ' 2. 


697 


4.689 


1 044 


630 


AMERICAN SAMOA 




0 


49 


65 


0 


GUAM 




382 


200 


921 


27 


NORTHERN MARIANAS 




0 


^2 


9 


0 


TRUST TERRITORIES 




225 


32 


19 


33 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 




269 


M46 


732 


43 


BUR OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 




863 


2.281 


821 


286 


U.S AND TERRITORIES 


1.168. 


96? 


1.261.379 


882. 173 


331,067 



516 


406 


1. 157 


521 


1 .307 


63 


72.37B 


59 


106 


205 


48 


68 


12 


10.343 


609 


856 


898 


331 


708 


16 


48.303 


450 


447 


7 18 


317 


438 


29 


45.027 


35.453 


15. 194 


7. 172 


2.854 


0 


267 


,355.933 


0 


702 


913 


285 


1. 103 


33 


V7.a38 


944 


5^7 . 


1.233 


642 


36 


1 


•2.591 


16 


2«i? 


182 


124 


48 


31 


14.434 ^ 


180 


234 


50 


55 


168 


41 


5.ai7y^ 


0 


2. 735 


2.060 


853 


1 .492 


18 


136.993 


1 .463 


560 


- 2.092 


804 


1.809 


38 


101 .647 


4 


165 


322 


52 


184 


24 


1 1 . 382 


575 


483 


483 


250 


629 


20 


IB .QW 


2 . 408 


4 . 402 


5. 177 


2.147 


2 . 490 


188 


2B0. 463 


400 


863 


1 . 429 


601 


1 . 123 


28 


98. BIB 


3 


673 


1 .063 


321 


667 


39 


58 . 969 


703 


339 


765 


251 


852 


39 


38. 733 


1 ^013 


6J9 


. 1 . 059 


447 


649 


183 


V ' .Uv ' 


1 . 483 


7T4 


1 . 66 1 


551 


1 . 183 


38 


S9 • v4w 


310 


3 16 


439 


1 35 


860 


B 




1 .638 


1 . 102 


1 .668 


673 


2 . 152 


38 


93 . 763 


5.640 


285 


6.487 


f . 126 


283 


^ 263 


14 t , 889 


0 


4 . 128 


3. 205 


1 . 149 


53 


0 


1 55 . 395 


1 .661 


1 . ?'16 


1 .615 


474 


42 


20 


B3 . 346 


18 


332 


543 


226 


130 


14- 


43 ^4 afV 


1 .056 


7 U 


1 . 195 


430 


1 .564 


5 1 


98 . 134 


1 11 


ir9 


290 


190 


660 


17 


12 . 7B1 


0 


461 


51 1 


^67 


326 . 


0 


30. 3BB 


194 


266 


194 


74 


3 19 


9 


1 1 .207 


198 


206 


293 


257 


a 13 


3 


13.B37 


2 . 177 


1 .682 


2.259 


1 . 428 


3.551 


60 


149.979 


17 


162 


470 


156 


487 


46 




35 . 407 


6. 920 


5.208 


2.081 


542 


51 


318.587 


900 


1 . 146 


2.246 


645 


1 .542 


53 


114.B94 


60 


104 


206 


87 


198 


15 


9.77B ' 


0 


3.543 


2.676 


1.023 


1.6^2 


96 


201.353 


352 


365 


796 


323 


643 


35 


60.997 


639 


1 . 243 


1.666 


599 


85 


15 


44.145 V< 


289 


2 . 096 


4.804 


2.318 


525 


6 


190.344 


663 


6G2 


1.372 


1 .217 


1 .377 


87 


21.035 


187 


164 


258 


61 


1 15 


20 


n8.07^ 


72 


847 


1.098 


576 


622 


18 


71«4BB 


19 


163 


445 


55 


327 


3 


9.8S0 , 


1 .534 


1 . 170 


7 358 


796 


1.706 


9 


93.004 


3. 102 


2.736 


4.578 


1 .465 


19.067 


241 


367.613 


108 


^ 211 


680 


303 


1 .231 


23 


36. 127 


185 


264 


293 


85 


241 


16 


12.434 


530 


513 


1.495 


1 .642 


2.908 


45 


91.091 


1 . 199 


1 .018 


1.302 


418 


1 .265 


41 


54.049 


767 


:i2i 


410 


256 


545 


22 


33.964 


572 


«15 


1.284 


414 


655 


49 


65.611 


100 


109 


203 


46 


334 


21 


9.873 


1 


3 


22 


5 


16 


4 


187 


0 


1 


97 


27 


127 


8 


1.790 


0 


0 


15 


2 


9 


1 


58 


57 


76 


1. 140 


18 


109 


23 


1 .743 


0 


13 


57 


12 


15 


15 


1 .318 


30 


19 


1.14 


42 


343 


0 


4.639 


06. 29? 


66.248 


62.873 


32.679 


61.965 


2.576 


4.036.219 



164 
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TABLE t> - I.IB 





NUMBER 


OF CHILDREN AQES 3- 


21 YEARS SERVED LENDER 


P t 


ft3- 


313 AND P 


L. 94-142 












BY HANDICAPPI 


NO CONDI T 


ION 






















SCHOOL YEAR 


1978- 1979 
























OTHER 


ORTHO- 


DEAF AND 


V 1 aUALLY 


lA li T t • 








SPEECH 


1 B A au t klA 

kC AWNINU 


MENTALLY 


EMOTIONALLY 


HEALTH 


PCOtCALLY 


HARD OF 


HAND I ' 


HAND I ~ 


DEAF AND 




STATE 


iMPAlREO 


U 1 aADLCU 


RETAPOEO 


OlSTURSrO 


IMPAIRED 


I MPA 


[ RcO 


HEARING 


CAPPED 


CAPPED 


BLIND 


TOTAL 


AlkAtAMA 


16 . 309 


1 2 . 563 


33.923 


2.801 


496 




408 


1.143 


993 


1 900 


97 


69.749 


ALASKA 


2 , 286 


5.114 


1 .051 


322 


64 




1 ?4 


203 


34 


109 


14 


9 . 34 1 


AVI^ONA 


10. 69 1 


20 . 75 1 


7 ,238 


893 


694 




o i5 


873 


330 


498 


1 1 


49.814 


AMiAMtAft 


9,65 1 


10. 453 


17.703 


382 


286 




4 17 


703 


298 


AA / 


6 


40,349 


f^Al tVflMIIA 
WM L I f ll>i*V 1 ■ 


1 1 3 246 


92 . 957 


41.023 


23. 199 


39, 164 


1 9 


. 096 


7 . 197 


2 . 789 


0 


216 


334 . 887 




10. 556 


1 9 . 487 


8.259 


5.610 


0 




8*j8 


1 .002 


316 


966 


20 


46.676 




14 . 664 


24 . 246 


8.954 


10.618 


393 




5*!4 


1 , 252 


68 2 




1 


6 1 . 939 


W b AW A If » 


2 .054 


5 . 565 


2.839 


Z .527 


99 






189 


inK 

iU3 


42 


21 


13 .679 




2 1 29 


1 , 707 


t.882 


752 


186 




771 


94 


7 7 


1 'J 


2 1 


7,312 




37 . 302 


42 , 674 


31 .990 


10.200 


0 


2 


. 1 20 


1 , 992 


929 


1 . 28 1 


19 


128 .463 




23 1 8 1 2 


22 . 949 


3) .214 


12.514 


2. 122 




394 


2 . 999 


911 


1 . 293 


98 


97 , 783 




803 


6.622 


2.465 


348 


12 






3<4 


99 


1 39 


22 


1 1 ,002 




4 067 


6 ,755 


3.721 


379 


818 




714 


422 


319 


1A 4 

J3 1 


2 


17,944 


til IkMt C 


77 192 


70. 93 1 


4C.977 


26.721 


2.900 


3 


. OA 3 


4 819 


2 . 020 


9 .029 


191 


24 1 , 981 


INDIANA 


49 . 268 


3 .061 


28.269 


1 .810 


307 




8?6 


1 . 929 


620 


1 . 107 


4 1 


96.836 


I OVA 


1 7 069 


2 1 . 674 


t2.786 


2.607 


0 




5 12 


1 . 02 1 


240 


701 


43 


96.683 


lUIVQAs 


13.7 10 


1 1 r069 


7.946 


2.113 


389 






67 1 


227 


699 


'•8 


37 ,088 




22.1 7 


1 1 . 368 


23.oeo 


1 .776 


1.928 






1 099 


479 


984 


106 


62 ,979 


LOVI al ANA 


35 25 1 


24 . 739 


22.661 


5.383 


1 .62 






1 . 788 


999 


1 231 


34 


93 , 369 




5 • 967 


7 . 226 


5.4f7 


3.933 


393 




267 


439 


105 




18 


24 ,263 




22 . 972 


42 .616 


12. 134 


3.469 


*.489 






1 . 78 1 


692 


2 111 


33 


88 .97 1 


naSSachusi T T S 


40,084 


34 . 457 


26.871 


24 541 


3.038 


2 


. 92*) 


6.637 


> . 263 


679 


277 


140,976 




59 . 632 


aft . 149 


32.921 


16. ^ 


0 




181 


3. 208 


1 1 39 


28 


0 


193,363 


MINN! SOT A 


22 . 766 


32 . 982 


14.973 


3.794 


1.494 


1 


076 


1 .434 


903 


39 1 


36 


79,329 


mtsissiMi 


13.675 


5 977 


18.330 


135 


19 




3 f 1 


980 




0 


6 


39 , 240 


NISSQUill 


35 . 990 


27 . 787 


24.717 


9.882 


1.181 




764 


1 . 306 


496 




99 


99,942 


MONTANA 


4 .025 


4.912 


2. 126 


474 


99 




147 


347 


168 


237 


14 


12.949 


NIStAtKA 


1 1 . 102 


9 . 402 


7.887 


1 .497 


0 




424 


619 


199 


1 30 


0 


31 ,292 


Nf VAOA 


3.534 


4.915 


1 .780 


511 


66 




78 


198 


80 


232 


11 


1 1 , 409 




1.4 15 


5 394 


2.360 


652 


194 




177 


267 


« J9 


194 


2 


10,850 




63 .473 


4 1 . 678 


21 .386 


13. 178 


1 .801 


2 


72 1 


2.612 


1 .497 


3 .890 


96 


1S1 .992 


'lltW Mexico 


3 . 343 


9 163 


3.930 


1>568 


34 




192 


491 


' f 99 


332 


47 


19.239 




48 . 140 


19 410 


48 . 566 


39.403 


39.291 




722 


7 .249 


2 428 


169 


28 


208.906 


NOHTH CARf-lNA 


26 . 452 


26 . 960 


45.557 


2.937 


1.088 




003 


2. 171 


760 


1 172 


77 


108. 197 


MOUTH DAKOTA 


3 . 504 


3 . 252 


2.050 


260 


39 




«0 


202 


7 1 


193 


13 


9,660 


OHIO 


63. 773 


48 . 81 1 


66 . 4 1 1 


3.476 


0 


3 


470 


2.7 12 


969 


1.221 


130 


190,989 




17 .965 


22 . 779 


14 025 


440 


618 




2^7 


787 


289 


989 


39 


97,809 




12 397 


1 6 . 986 


6. 195 


2.369 


439 




9ia 


t .491 


A<9D 


Q 


c 


4 1 ,260 


•ANNS V L W AM 1 A 


75 , 129 




ft 1 . 340 


11 . 103 


273 


7 


TOO 


4 . 990 


9 AAA 


428 




186.922 




■Fqi 


1 . ^80 


13.510 


758 


443 




464 


1 .477 


306 


780 


49 


19,968 


tt&jnAt INLAND 


3. 181 


6.992 


2. 243 


1.111 


213 




176 


271 


67, 


98 


16 


14,328 


SOUTH CAIIOLINA 


20.878 


14.916 


2^.276 


4. 649 


49 




^34 


1 . 160 


$02 


479 


11 


70,336 


^^TH DAKOTA 


4.683 


2 .036 


f.374 


334 


73 




1A6 


469 


46 


284 


12 


9,479 


TINNlSSiE 


31 .542 


24.817 


26.510 


:}.656 


1.478 


1 


278 


2. 322 


879 


i.96l 


19 


93,094 


TIIUS 


73.845 


129.784 


36.259 


9.779 


2.99*' 


2 


906 


9.939 


1 .471 


10.796 


217 


273,499 


UTAH 


7.426 


« 12.J11 


3.532 


9.598 


129 




288 


669 


248 


1.097 


1 1 


3.»,269 


VltMOfvi 


3.064 


1 .691 


2.593 


3.876 


130 




21<) 


333 


93 


126 


h 


12, 130 


vmaiNiA 


32.6C4 


23 , 398 


19.468 


3.955 


664 




602 


1,797 


1 .'^1 


2.993 


91 


87, 173 


VASHINQTOH 


12.787 


n . 199 


1 1 . 374 


5.463 


345 


1 


8t7 


1.216 


w65 


1.232 


77 


91.876 


WIST VXHOINIA 


9.397 


7,7t J 


11 . 181 


660 


781 




386 


993 


288 


372 


19 


31.293 


WIKONSIN 


14. 157 


19.544 


15.792 


6.393 


640 


1 


5't4 


1 .349 


496 


969 


47 


60,483 


WYOMfNO 


2.647 


4.404 


1 .081 


590 


124 




•JO 


263 


61 


266 


16 


9,942 


MfUfCAN SAMOA 


14 


97 


84 


0 


7 




9 


29 


4 


0 




— 240 


QUAM 


tS 831 


76 


1 .497 


56 


0 




0 


109 


29 






2,619 


NOMTHCRN MAKUNAS 


12 


1 


13 


1 


1 




; 






» 


1 


69 


thust TEimiTOfties 


91 


1.082 


4? 


9 


7 




4fr-^ 


112 


9«5 


39 


5 


1,4^* 


vtnoiN islands 


205 


137 




93 


1 




15 


96 


6 


17 


14 


1 .OW 


mm, or indun AfrAUs 


609 


2.472 


718 


411 


49 




c « 


84 


24 


136 


0 


4,590 


U.S. and TtmilTOftlES 


1 .216. 116 


1 . 135.559 


917.880 


301 .469 


109,640 


70 


2ng 


86.382 


' 32.6d7 


90.732 


2.390 


3,919,073 
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TABLE 0 - I.IC 

CHANQCS IN NUMBER OF CHILORCN AOIS 3-2 1 YEARS StRVEO UNOCR P.L. MO 13 AN9 P L. 94-142 
rnOM SCHOOl year I«7t-197« TO SCHOOL VEAR 1979- 19R0 

BV HANDICAPPING CONDITION 













OTHER 


ORTHO- 


DEAF AND 


VISUALLY 


MULTI - 








SPEECH 


LEARNING 


MENTALLY EMOTIONALLY 


HEALTH 


PEOICALLY 


HARD OF 


HANOI • 


HANOI - 


DEAF AND 




STATE 


IMPAIRED 


DISABLED 


RETARDED 01 


STURBED 


IM>»AIRE9 


IMPAIRED 


HEARING 


CAPPED 


CAPPED 


BLIND 


TOTAL 


ALARAMA 


-2. 199 


3. 107 


1.204 


702 


20 


0 


14 


-32 


• 193 


97 


2.929 


ALASKA 


4S3 


602 


-149 


1 1 


-29 


32 


2 


14 


-41 


14 


901 


ARIIONA 


SR4 


1.621 


•399 


466 


-49 


•59 


29 


1 


290 


1 1 


2.499 


ARKANSAS 


1.R24 


2.797 


-270 


93 


164 


25 


19 


19 


-9 


6 


4.992 


CALIFORNIA 


•4.9f2 


29.017 


- 1,213 


9.326 


289 


-3.9C? 


-29 


69 


0 


216 


20.949 


COLORADO 


-RD 


1 .Dl*i 


- 1.491 


799 


0 


- 196 


-89 


-31 


937 


20 


992 


CONNECTICUT 


<322 


773 


'742 


997 


991 


■47 


-19 


-40 


-149 


1 


1 .012 


DELAWARE 


-1S6 


9B3 


-210 


199 


-79 


6 


-3 


19 


9 


2 1 


799 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


-527 


-639 


-973 


-302 


-6 


-37 


-4 


-22 


•9 


21 


-2 .099 


FLORIDA 


3.770 


9 .99 


-2.017 


731 


0 


619 


10B 


-72 


211 


19 


9.900 


OEDROtA 


-R3 


4. 149 


-940 


1.446 


-639 


166 


-467 


-107 


B9B 


99 


4.061 


HAWAII 


399 


316 


-349 


23 


-9 


•3^ 


-22 


-3 


49 


22 


390 


IDAHO 


109 


1. •"i 


•700 


199 


-243 


-731 


61 


-69 


279 


2 


922 


ILLINOIS 


1 .492 


1 .766 


3.793 


2.919 


-92 


797 


399 


127 


-2.979 


191 


9.492 


INDIANA 


•1.4R3 


4.912 


- 1. 104 


243 


93 


37 


-100 


-19 


16 


4 1 


1 .992 


IOWA 


• 1 .D2S 


2.297 


169 


636 


3 


131 


42 


91 


-34 


43 


2.296 


KANSAS 


-R24 


1.466 


-166 


477 


314 


79 


94 


24 


193 


49 


1 .949 


KENTUCKY 


R41 


2.937 


291 


|47 


-919 


27 


4 


-32 


69 


106 


4. 112 


LOUISIANA 


• 10.611 


4.677 


- 1.949 


-182 


321 


169 


-107 


-4 


-49 


34 


-7.729 


MAINE 


-417 


412 


-174 


. 146 


-93 


79 


20 


-30 


74 


18 


24 


MARYLAND 


1 ,S16 


3.902 


-264 


147 


349 


- 172 


97 


-19 


41 


33 


B. 192 


MASSACHUSETTS 


R24 


799 


191 


246 


2.602 


-2.644 


•190 


-139 


-396 


277 


1 .293 


tttCHIOAN 


-S.90S 


9.323 


-1.733 


1.994 


0 


-93 


-3 


14 


29 


0 


22 


MINNCSOTA 


4R2 


2.219 


-79 


191 


207 


170 


191 


-29 


-309 


36 


3.017 


MISSIS$1«»^I 


3R9 


2. 1B9 


390 


120 


3 


1 1 


'37 


19 


130 


9 


3. 190 


MISSOURI 


-2.613 


2.909 


-1.923 


118 


-129 


-47 


- Ill 


-99 


194 


99 


- 1.40B 


MONTANA 


-UR 


394 


-346 


-19 


12 


- 19 


-97 


22 


423 


'4 


232 


NCBRASKA 


-SS4 


990 


•972 


- 1 1 1 


0 


37 


- 104 


-9 


196 


0 


-999 


NIVADA 


-44R 


469 


-419 


•191 


126 


189 


-4 


•6 


97 


1 1 


-199 


NEW HAMRSHIRE 


an 


926 


93 


406 


4 


70 


a6 


22 


99 


2 ' 


1 .777 


NffW JERSEY 


-2.929 


J. 497 


•2.937 


319 


376 


?3<» 


-393 


-29 


-339 


96 


-2.414 


NCW MEXICO 


790 


793 


-491 


39 


• 17 


10 


19 


-3 


199 


47 


1.240 


4. NCW YORK 


•4.3R9 


1 1 . 969 


•906 


6«289 


-3.694 




-2.041 


*7 


373 


29 


9.691 


/NORTH CAROLINA 


494 


7.097 


•2.090 


799 


• 198 


143 


79 


69 . 


370* 


77 


9.997 


^JHORTN DAKOTA 


•24R 


222 


33 


3 1 


99 


?4 


4 


16 


9 


<3 


119 


^ OHIO 


1 .RRR 


9.403 


- 1 .999 


901 


0 


/3 


-36 


39 


441 


130 


10.393 




1 1)4 


2 296 


•244 


118 


-266 


83 


9 


34 


94 


39 


3 . 199 


OREGON 


-97R 


2.939 


•204 


-104 


203 


329 


a37 


71 


99 


0 


2.99B 


PENNSYLVANIA 


-3.002 


9. 277 


-2.064 


1.391 


16 


--6*3 


- 146 


-238 


97 


4 


3 . 722 


PUERTO RICO 


7RR 


1. 190 


-2.971 


701 


220 


198 


- 109 


91 1 


997 


49 


1.067 


RHODE ISLAND 


296 


1.776 


->94 


-19 


-26 


B 


•13 


-9, 


17 


16 


1.743 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


143 


1.724 


- 1. 166 


333 


27 


23 


-62 


-26 * 


147 


11 


1. 110 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


16« 


401 


-129 


-29 


-94 


-1 


-24 


7 


43 


12 


371 


TENNESSEE 


2R2 


2.404 


- 3 . 209 


429 


96 


• U'8 


'.6 


-79 


149 


19 


-tK) 


.TEXAS 


-3.290 


•6.033 


-9.226 


1.399 


949 


- 170 


- 1.397 


-9 


9.271 


217 


-9.997 


VlTAH 


4DR 


449 


-209 


92 


• 17 


- 77 


1 1 


99 


174 


1 1 


962 


Vermont 


104 


2.790 


770 


-3.948 


99 


45 


-40 


•8 


119 


9 


294 


\rTR01NIA 


-903 


4.444 


-919 


1.070 


-134 


-69 


-302 


-39 


-49 


91 


3.979 


WASHINGTON 


- 1.2V2 


3.997 


-311 


•2 


994 


•799 


96 


93 


3) 


77 


2. 173 


WEST VIRGINIA 


992 


1 .414 


37 1 


169 


-14 


35 


-143 


-32 


173 


1» 


2.671 


WISCONSIN 


1.62: 


1.739 


-796 


1.0l2 


-69 


-629 


-81 


-42 


290 


47 


9. 12B 


WYOMING 


90 


299 


-37 


40 


-24 


t9 


-60 


• 19 


69 


16 


331 


AMCRICAN SAMOA 


-14 


-48 


-19 


0 


-6 


•« 


-3 


1 


19 


0 


-73 


GUAM 


•449 


124 


-936 


•29 


0 


1 


•12 


•2 


79 


9 


-829 


NORTHERN MARIANAS 


-12 


21 


-4 


- 1 


- 1 




-3 


- 1 


1 


1 


-7 


TRUST TERRITORIES 


134 


-990 


•23 


28 


90 


-20 


1 


-37 


74 


9 


262 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 


RD 


9 


146 


-10 


- 1 


-2 




6 


-2 


14 


229 


BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


274 


- 191 


103 


-129 


-19 


- 12 


30 


18 


207 


0 


299 


U.S. AND TERRITORIES 


•27,199 


149.920 


-39.707 


29.998 


SC. 


-4.0*it 


-3.909 


72 


11«243 


2.390 


117. 146 
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TABLE D - 1.2 



STATE GRANT AWARDS UNDER P.L. 94*142. 
FISCAL VEARS 1977-1980^ 



STATE 


FY 1977 


FY 1978 


FY 1979 


FY 1980 


ALABAMA 


$3,365,542 


$3,776,498 


$9. 199.597 


$14,638,340 


ALASKA 


490.567 


490.567 


1 . 141 .091 


1 .496.568 


ARIZONA 


1 .921 . 124 


2.537.384 


6.318.460 


9.480.69O 


ARKANSAS 


1.829.462 


1.829,462 


4.821. 148 


7.810.823 


CALIFORNIA 


18.609.066 


23.333.515 


49.893.306 


70.607.419 


COLORADO 


2.335. 174 


2.845.535 


6.464.413 


9.210.259 


CONNECTICUT 


2.763.013 


3.922.276 


9.096.317 


12.608.399 


DELAWARE 


622.204 


778.246 


1.899. 113 


2.388.519 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


668.848 


668.848 


668.848 


889. 169 


FLORIDA 


6.380.764 


7.978.528 


18.586.203 


25.966.473 


GEORGIA 


4.618.356 


5.926.761 


13. 159.542 


20.397.400 


HAWAI I 


836 262 


836.262 


1 . 588 . 630 


2. 152.962 


IDAHO 


781.714 


895.985 


P. 630. 753 


3.636.051 


ILLINOIS 


10.221 .515 


14.912.002 


'"WO. 710 


144 . 147 


mo I ANA 


5.010.905 


5.839.638 


j;-.3i4.3e? 


1 •.34'>.909 


IOWA 


2.634.753 


3.293.313 


8.020.41B 


1 t .88< .752 


KANSAS 


2,060.933 


2.561.060 


5.220.452 


7.617.628 


KENTUCKY 


3.098.951 


3.890.946 


8.853.680 


12.917. 126 


L^ISIANA 


3.775.472 


5.860.310 


12.809,566 


18.697.366 


MAINE 


960.286 


1.430.099 


3.093.590 


4.862.830 


MARYLAND 


'*.835.476 


5. 108.386 


13.020.301 


18.061 .726 


MASSACHUSETTS 


d. 212. 919 


8.442.257 


19. 103.830 


27. 132.919 


MICHIGAN 


8.817.578 


10.074.857 


22. 185.712 


30.918,947 


MINNESOTA 


3.758. 157 


4.935.284 


11.381.563 


16.675.984 


MISSISSIPI^I 


2.317.010 


2.317.010 


4.836.602 


8. 103,290 


MISSOURI 


4.267.874 


6.398.215 


13.544.797 


20.561.284 


MONTANA 


735.291 


735.291 


1.553.351 


2.571,016 


NEBRASKA 


1.398. 141 


1.770.296 


4. 192.534 


6.560,510 


NEVADA 


599.425 


599.425 


1.585.508 


2.272.986 


NEV HAMPSHIRE 


760.460 


760.460 


1.410.832 


2.013.039 


NEW JERSEY 


6.457.792 


9.837.092 


22. 185.088 


30.899.264 


NEW MEXICO 


1 . 128.789 


1. 128.789 


2.515.083 


3.999.549 


NEW YORK 


15.738.278 


15.782.022 


33. 590.^47 


40.613. 157 


NORTH CAROLINA 


4.992.790 


6.519.459 


14.280.965 


-21,911.084 


NO/^ItH DAKOTA 


671.532 


671.532 


1.353.231 


1.981.589 


OHIO 


10.057.668 


» 11.052.816 


25.431. 188 


38.035.508 


OKLAHOMA 


2,354.020 


2.848.682 


7 . 528 . 703 


11.954. 145 


OREGON 


1.975.798 


2.343.180 


5.070.752 


7.919.081 


PENNSYLVANIA 


10.378.532 


13.806.578 


26.303. 162 


36.715,448 


PUERTO RirO 


2 899 064 


2 899 064 


2 fi99 064 


3. 947 , 773 


RHODE IS NO 


843.288 


^.046.913 


2.044.598 


2! 878! 460 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


2 .7 10.586 


4 . 96*) .615 


10.768.402 


14.695.884 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


698.770 


698 . 770 


1.314.050 


1 .907.349 


TENNESSEE 


3.707.002 


5.812,671 


f4. 768.309 


22.953.867 


TEXAS 


11.265. 148 


15.522. 153 


41.631.558 


55 107.937 


UfAH 


1.213.009 


:>.057.060 


5.485.978 


7.307,831 


VERMONT 


539. 113 


539.113 


844.501 


2. 113.599 


VIRGINIA 


4 . 56 1 . 746 


5.296.653 


12. 178.610 


17.937.636 


WASHINGTON 


3.201.385 


4.867. 187 


7.518.556 


10.492.023 


WEST VI;RGINIA 


1.567.670 


2.078.304 


4.509. 105 


6.481 .990 


WISCONSIN 


4.318.328 


4.348.328 


8.772.508 


12.368.991 


WYOMING 


470.988 


470.988 


1. 162.321 


1.866.912 


AMERICAN SAMOA 


180.508 


228.445 


456.910 


498.032 


GUAM 


501.668 


634.920 


1.269.839 


1.384. 129 


NORTHEft'^ MARIANAS 






167.523 


182.600 


tRUST TERRITORIES 


578.813 


732 . 554 


1.297.586 


1 .414,369 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 


319.268 


404. 071 


808. 142 


880.874 


BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


1.951.207 


2.493.437 


5.582.918 


7,916.796 


TOTAL 


$200,000,000 


$253,837. 112 


$563,874,752 


$803,956,400 
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Notes to Table 0-1.2 



The FY 1977 allocations to each State are the 
hold-hamless levels. No State receives less 
than this aaount in subsequent years. The 
P.L. 94*142 allocation to each of the 50 States, 
the District of Colunbia and Puerto Rico is 
detemined by the product of the State's count of 
children served, the national average per pupil 
expenditure and a payment fraction. The payment 
fraction was 0.05 for FT 1978, 0.10 for FY 1979, 
and 0.20 for FY 1980. The national average per 
pupil expenditure was $1,430 for FY 1978, $1,561 
for FY 1979 and $1,900 for FY 1980. For FY 1978 
only^ the count of children with specific 
learning disabilities was limited to 2 percent of 
the State's 5-17 year old population. The 
allocations for the outlying territories and the 
Bureau of Indian Affai rs ar e d e t ermined 
separately under the other provisions of the 
Act. (Source: National Center for Educational 
Statistics) 

Amount reserved pending final submission and 
acceptance of the State plan. 
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TABLE D - 1.3 



STATE 



PfffCfNT« OF CHILDREN AOES 3-21 VCAIIS SERVED UNDER P.L 19-313 AND P.L. 94-142 
BV HANOICAPPINa CONDITION 

SCHOOL YEAR 1979- I9i0 

OTHER ORTHO- DEAF AND VISUALLY MULTI- 

SMECH LEARNING NENTALLY ENDTIONALLY HEALTH REOICALLY HARD OF HANOI- HANOI- OEAF AND 

IMPAIRED DISABLED RCTAPOEO DISTUtBED IMPAIRED IMPAIRED HEARING CAPPED CAPPED BLIND 



TOTAL 



ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

»RI lONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COiOVADO 

COIMICTICUT 

OtLAVARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

TLOMIDA 

BCOtOIA 

MAVAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IO«A 

KANSAS 

KINTUCKV 

LOUISIANA 

NAINt 

HAHYLANO 

HAtSACHUSiTTS 

Ut CHI BAN 

MIIMSOTA 

MftSlSSlPPi 

MISSOURI 

NEBRASKA 
NEVADA 

NB« HAMPSHIRE 
-MEW JERSIY _ 
N|M MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NOMTN CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 

OlfiOON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PUIRTO RICO 

RHODE ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VlffOlNIA 

VASHINGTON 

VEST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

AMERICAN SAMOA 

•UAM 

NOdVHERN MARIANAS 
TRUSt TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUff. OF li.'ntAN AF'-AIRS 

U.S. AND TERRITORIES 
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10.89 


3. 17 


4 


49 


3.37 


0.33 


0 


19 


0 


29 


0 


29 


0 


09 


0 


24 


0.02 


12.49 


3.11 


2 


70 


1.94 


0.49 


0 


0& 


0.05 


0 


14 


0. 19 


0 


28 


0 


00 


8 8) 


1 90 


2 


72 


1.4S 


0.71 


0 


19 


0 


13 


0 


17 


0.09 


0 


!7 


0 


.01 


7.07 


2.90 


2 


39 


: 37 


0.21 


0 


20 


0 


09 


0 


11 


0.07 


0 


14 


0 


.01 


8.74 


1.94 


2 


71 


1.79 


0.97 


0 


07 


0 


1 1 


0 


19 


0.09 


0 


10 


0 


.01 


7.69 


2.92 


4 


91 


1.09 


0.69 


0 


10 


0 


1 1 


0 


21 


0.09 


0 


39 


0 


.02 


10.34 


0.00 


0 


91 


0.92 


0.00 


0 


01 


0 


04 


0 


29 


0.06 


0 


23 


0.05 


3.09 


1.39 


0 


73 


3.34 


10 


0.00 


0.00 


0 


39 


0 


. 10 


0 


49 


0 


.03 


9.49 


1. 12 


0 


99 


2.89 


0. 17 


0 


00 


0.05 


0 


22 


0.09 


0 


06 


0.06 


S.30 


2.91 


3 


03 


2.09 


0.79 


0 


29 


0 


19 


0 


20 


0.09 


0 


19 


0 


.01 


9.94 
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TABLE D - X.4 

Ptnctm* OF CHllOffCN mS 3-9 VUKS SUVCO UNOen P.L. 94M42 
•V HANDICAMINQ CONDITION 

SCHOOL VCAK I97t-1ft0 



OTHER 0II7H0- 0£Af AND VISUALLV MULTI- 
SMECH LEARNING MEN7ALLV EII07I0NALLV HEAL7H PEOICALLV HARD OF HANOI < HANOI- 0|AF AND 
STATE IMPAIREO OISASLEO tE7AR0E0 0IS7UR8E0 IMPA'^SCO II«»AIRE0 HCARINQ CAPPEO CAPPEO tLINO TOTAL 



ALASAMA 


0 


. T4 


0 01 


0 


10 


0 




0.01 


0 


.01 


0 


.03 


0.00 


0 


.09 


0 


.00 


1 


.00 


ALASKA 


1 


. 29 


0.20 


0 


13 


0 


.03 


0.02 


0 


.09 




.04 


0.02 


0 


.03 


0 


.00 


1 


.90 


ARIZONA 


0 


.90 


0.09 


0 


09 


0 


.04 


0.01 


0 


.04 


0 


.02 


0.01 


0 


.09 


0 


.00 


1 


.32 


ARKANSAS 


1 


.99 


0.02 


0 


10 


0 


.03 


0.04 


0 


.02 


0 


.03 


0.02 


0 


OT 


0 


.00 


2 


. 19 


CALIFORNIA 


1 


40 


0. 19 


0 


19 


0 


.04 


0.09 


0 


.19 


0 


.OT 


0.02 


0 


.00 


0 


.00 


2 


. 13 


COLORADO 


0 


99 


0. 39 


0 


07 


0 


.07 


0.00 


0 


.04 


0 


.OT 


0.01 


0 


.09 


0 


.00 


1 


.90 


C0NNCC7 I CUT 


2 


OT 


0.29 


0 


19 


0 


22 


0. 19 


0 


.09 


0 


09 


0.00 


0 


.00 


0 


.00 


2 


.99 


DELAWARE 


1 


OT 


1. 77 


0 


29 


0 


.47 


0.00 


0 


01 


0 


02 


0.00 


0 


.01 


0 


.00 


3 


.94 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


1 


2T 


0.01 


0 


09 


0 


01 


0. 10 


0 


.04 


0 


01 


0 00 


0 


.09 


0 


00 


1 


.91 


F LOR IDA 


1 


42 


0.03 


0 


12 


0 


03 


0.00 


0 


.OT 


0 


09 


0.01 


0 


04 


0 


.00 


1 


.TT 


RCOROIA 


1 


91 ' 


0. 10 


0 


21 


0 


17 


0.02 


0 


.03 


0 


OT 


0.02 


0 


09 


0 


00 


2 


.20 


HAVAII 


0 


03 


0 09 


0 


07 


0 


03 


0.00 


0 


.03 


0 


03 


0.00 


0 


OT 


0 


.01 


0 


.34 


IDAHO 


0 


99 


0 19 


0 


29 


0 


09 


0 04 


0 


.09 


0 


02 


0.02 


0 


09 


0 


00 


1 


.29 


IttXNOSS 


2 


7T 


0.49 


0 


17 


0 


19 


O.OT 


0 


.09 


0 


09 


0.02 


0 


09 


0 


.00 


3 


.91 


INDIANA 


1 


39 


O.OR 


0 


t9 


0 


01 


0.00 


0 


.02 


0 


03 


froo 


0 


04 


0 


.00 


1 


.T4 


IOWA 


3 


09 


0.09 


0 


90 


0 


09 


0.00 


0 


. 19 


0 


11 


0.C4 


0 


OT 


0 


00 


4 


.22 


KANSAS 


1 


91 


0. 10 


0 


14 


0 


09 


0.09 


0 


03 


0 


OT 


0.00 


0 


03 


0 


.00 


2 


.43* 


KINTUCKV 


1 


24 


0.02 


0 


09 


0 


01 


0.02 


0 


01 


0 


03 


0.01 


0 


03 


0 


02 


1 


.49 


LOUIS UNA 


1 . 


41 


0. 12 


0. 


22 


0 


09 


0.24 


0 


OT 


0 


09 


0.03 


0 


12 


0 


.01 


2 


.32 


MAINE 


1 . 


49 


0. 29 


0. 


29 


0 


22 


0.09 


0 


12 


0 


18 


0.03 


0 


19 


0 


.00 


2 


.92 


MARVLAND 


3. 


3T 


0.42 


0. 


20 


c 


09 


0.03 


0 


09 


0 


OT 


0.02 


0 


14 


0 


00 


3 


.39 


MASSACHUSETTS 


0. 


90 


0.79 


0. 


99 


0 


93 


0. 12 


0 


01 


0. 


14 


0.03 


0 


01 


0 


01 


3 


. 11 


MICHIOAN 


2. 


49 


0. 19 


0. 


17 


0 


IS 


0.00 


0 


22 


0. 


09 


0.03 


0 


00 


0 


00 


3 


.33 


' MINNESOTA 


3. 


09 


0.94 


0. 


42 


. 0. 


09 


0.04 


0 


13 


0. 


19 


0.03 


0 


00 


0 


00 


4 


.49 


MISSISSIPPI 


0. 


94 


0 01 


0. 


20 


' 0. 


00 


0.00 


0 


04 


0. 


01 


0.00 


0 


00 


0 


00 


0 


.90 


MISSOURI 


2. 


93 


0. 43 


0. 


10 


c. 


13 


0.03 


0 


03 


0. 


03 


0 Q1 


0. 


15 


0 


01 


3 


.49 


MONTANA 


2. 


19 


0. 19 


0 


19 


0. 


02 


0.01 


0 


09 


0. 


09 


0.02 


0. 




0 


00 


2 


93 


NItRASKA 


4. 


90 


0.40 


0. 


99 


0. 


OT 


0.00 


0 


2T 


0. 


12 


0.05 


0. 


29 


0 


00 


6 


29 


NEVADA 


1. 


49 


0. 12 


0. 


22 


0. 


01 


0.01 


0 


29 


0. 


04 


0.02 


0 


39 


0 


00 


2 


93 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


0. 


43 


0.04 


0. 


01 


0. 


00 


0.01 


0 


01 


0. 


01 


0.00 


0. 


00 


jO 


00 


0 


91 


Nllf UERSfiV 


1. 


TT 


0.23 


0. 


12 


0. 


09 


0.09 


0, 


09 


0. 


09 


0.01 


0. 


11 


Jo 


00 


2 


48 


NBV MEXICO 


0. 


93 


0.09 


0 


OS 


0. 


03 


0.01 


0 


04 


0. 


02 


Q.OO. 


0. 


02 




01 


0 


91 


NEW VORM 


0. 


93 


0. 19 


0. 


39 


0^ 


29 


0.39 


0. 


10 


0. 


09 


0.03 




00 




00 


2 


19 


NORTH CAROLINA 


2. 


14 


0.11 


o! 


13 


o' 


03 


0.01^ 


o! 


04 


0. 


04 


o!oi 


0. 


04 


0 


00 


2 


99 


NORTH- DAKOTA. 


0. 


97 


0.21 


0. 


30 


0. 


04 


0.09 


0. 


10 


0. 


07 


0.03 


0. 


29 


0 


01 


2 


OT 


OHIO 


1. 


29 


0.03 


0. 


09 


0. 


02 


0.00 


0. 


04 


0. 


OT 


0.01 


0. 


cs 


0. 


00 


1 


S2 


OKLAHOMA 


3. 


05 


0. 19 


0. 


19 


0. 


01 


0.02 


0. 


09 


0 


09 


0.02 


0. 


23 


0. 


01 


3. 


90 


OREMON 


1. 


29 


0.13 


0. 


04 


0. 


01 


0.03 


0. 


04 


0. 


04 


0.03 


0. 


00 


0. 


00 


1 


99 


PENNSVLVANIA 


1. 


77 


0.11 


0 


19 


0. 


04 


0.03 


0 


09 


0. 


11 


0.02 


0 


03 


0. 


00 


2 


34 


rUIIITO NICD 








































RHODE ISLAND 


0. 


TO 


0.49 


0. 


17 


0. 


09 


0 00 


0 


09 


0. 


04 


0.01 


0. 


03 


0. 


00 


1. 


93 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


2 


99 


0 03 


0. 


29 


0 


09 


0.09 


0 


09 


0. 


04 


0.03 


0. 


11 


0. 


00 


3. 


29 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


2. 


99 


0.21 


0. 


09 


0. 


01 


0 00 


0. 


09 


0. 


09 


0.00 


0. 


19 


0. 


00 


3. 


58 


TENNESSEr 


3. 


99 


0.09 


0. 


to 


0 


02 


0 02 


0 


09 


0. 


10 


0 02 


0. 


13 


0 


00 


4. 


29 


.TEXAS 


2. 




0 93 


0. 


19 


0. 


03 


0.04 


0. 


09 


0. 


01 


0.03 


0. 


33 


0 


01 


3. 


92 


in AH 


0. 


97 


0.27 


0 


19 


0. 


24 


0.01 


0. 


03 


0. 


03 


0.00 


0. 


19 


0. 


01 


1 . 


89 


VERMONT 


f . 


41 


1.02 


1 


47 


0. 


03 


0.01 


0. 


34 


0. 


02 


0 03 


0 


00 


0. 


00 


4. 


32 


VIROINIA 


2. 


29 


0 1? 


0. 


31 


0. 


03 


0.04 


0 


09 


0. 


09 


0.02 


0. 


29 


c. 


00 


3 


• 1 


WASHINGTON 


0 


93 


0 09 


0 


30 


0 


09 


0.03 


0 


OS 


0 


OT 


0.02 


0. 


Oi 


0 


00 


1. 


39 


WEST VIROINIA 


1. 


i% 


0.01 


0. 


09 


0. 


01 


0.01 


0 


04 


0. 


03 


0.01 


0. 


14 


0 


00 


1. 


91 


WISCONSIN 


2. 


34 


0.04 


0. 


14 


0 


12 


000 


0 


13 


0. 


11 


0.02 


0 


12 


0. 


00 


3 


01 


WYOMING 


* • 


11 


0.39 


0. 


07 


0. 


02 


0.09 


0. 


01 


0. 


03 


0 01 


0. 


04 


0. 


00 


2. 


T1 


AMERICAN SAMOA 








































GUAM 








































NORTHERN MARIANAS 








































TRUST TERRITORIES 








































VIRGIN ISLANDS 








































•UR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 








































U.S. AND TERRITORIES 

<i 


1. 


77 


0.21 


0. 


20 


0. 


09 


O.OT 


0 


09 


0. 


09 


0 02 


0 


09 


0. 


00 


2. 


99 


• PCRCENr OF ESTIMAT 


ED POPULA 


riON AGES 


3-S 


YEARS 


FOR 


JULY. 


19T0 
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TABIDS D - 



PERCENT 



or CHlLOIIfN AOES U-21 VlAHS SIRVEO •'*»»es P.L 
IIV HANDICAPPING CONDITION 



•4-142 



SCHOOL YEAR 1979-1980 



SPEECH LEARNING 4ENTALLV EMOTIONALLY 



OTHER 
HEALTH 



ORTHO- 







MULT I * 






HARf) OF 




HANOI ' 


'I. AT AND 




AD IMA 


CAPPED 


CAPPED 


<LIND 


TOTAL 


0.01 


0.01 


0 . 03 


0. 00 


0 89 


0.01 


0.01 


0.01 


0. 00 


0. 73 


0. 03 




0 03 


0. 00 


1 01 


0. 00 


0. 00 


0 00 


0. 00 


0. 49 


0.01 


0.01 


0 00 


0. 00 


0. 97 


0.01 


n m 


0 01 


0.00 


0.51 


O.03 


0 < 00 


0. 00 


0.00 


1 . 33 


0. 00 


0 . 00 


0-. 00 


0. 00 


0 37 


0 . 00 


0.01 


n nn 


0. 00 


0.03 


0.01 


0. 00 


n fyi 


0. 00 


0. 48 


0.01 


0 00 


0 01 


0. 00 


0. 49 


0. 00 


0 . 00 


0 01 


0. 00 


0. 34 


0.06 


0 . 05 


0. 30 


0.00 


1 .99 


0.01 


0.01 


0 03 


0. 00 


0.91 


n oi 

o u « 


0 00 


0. 00~ 


0.00 


0 29 


O Of 


0 01 


0. 09 


0.00 


f .09 


0.01 


0.00 


0.01 


0.00 


0.49 


0.01 


0.00 


0.01 


0.00 


0.91 


0.01 




0 03 


o.oo 


0. 89 


0. 00 


0 01 


0. 09 


0.00 


0 58 


0 . 03 


o nn 


0.09 


0.00 


1 . 13 


o 

\J . Mm 


0 01 


0. 00 


0.00 


0.88 


0 . 03 


0.01 


0. 00 


0.00 


0.79 


0 03 


0. 00 


0 00 


0.00 


0 80 


o no 


0 00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.73 




0 00 


0. 09 


0.00 


0 99 




0 00 


0.04 


0 00 


0.86 


0 . 03 


0 01 


0.03 


0.00 


0.80 


0.03 




0. 04 


0.01 


0.70 


0.01 


0.00 


o!oo 


0.00 


0.84 


0.03 


0.00 


0 04 


0.00 


0.89 


0.01 


0.00 


0.04 


0.00 


0.73 


0.01 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.96 


0.00 


0.00 


0.Q1 


0.00 


O.V8 


0.03 


0.00 


0.01 


0.00 


0.91 


0.03 


0.00 


0.01 


0.00 


0.48 


0.01 


o.oo 


0.01 


0.00 


0.93 


0. 13 


0.01 


0.00 


0.00 


1.37 


0 01 


o!oi 


0.01 


0.00 


0.98 


0.03 


0.01 


0 01 


0.00 


1.83 


0.03 


0.00 


O.Oi 


0.00 


1.03 


0 02 


0.00 


0.03 


0.00 


0.44 


0.93 


0.01 


0.09 


0.00 


1.20 


0.00 


0.00 


0.09 


0.00 


0.73 


0,00 


0.00 


0. 11 


0.00 


0.38 


0.00 


0.00 


0.04 


0.00 


0.38 


0.01 


0.01 


0.09 


0.00 


0.70 


0.01 


0.00 


0.03 


0.00 


0.87 


0.00 


0.00 


0.01 


0.00 


0.84 


0.01 


0.00 


0.03 


0.00 


0.71 


0.03 


0^.00 


0«03 


0.00 


0.70 


0.03 


0.01 


0.03 


o.oo\ 


0.73 



ALABAMA 
ALASKA 
ARIZONA 
ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 
CONNECTICUT 
DELAWARE 

DISTRICT or COLUMBIA 

r LOR IDA 

OEORQIA 

HAVAtI 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

HAIIYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS; 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MOMTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NfVAOA 

NCtf HAMPSHIRE 

NEW JERSEY 

NEW MEXICO 

NEW YORK 

NORTH CAROLINA 

NOtTH DAKOTA 

OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 

QREOON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PU€RTO RICO 

RHODE ISLAfJD 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TENNCSSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIROINIA 

«ASHlN0T0t4 

WEST VIRGtNU 

WISCONSIN 

WOMlNe 

AMIRlrAN SAMOA 
OUAM 

NORTMIRN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIROlN ISLANDS 
•UR. or INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. AND TERRITORIES 



0.01 


0. 


06 


U. 99 


0 05 


0.01 


0 01 


0.03 


0 


3'5 


0. 39 


n 


0 03 


0.03 


0. 03 


0. 


39 


U . 4 1 


0 06 


0.05 


0.03 


0 01 


0. 


17 


0. 39 


n nn 


0 00 


0.01 


0 03 


0. 


13 


0. 30 


n nj 


0 03 


0.04 


0.03 


0. 


16 


n iQ 


0.06 


0.00 


0.01 


0. 38 


0. 


93 


O. 1 7 


n 99 


0.01 


0.01 


0.00 


0 


19 


0.09 


n Aft 


0 .00 


0 00 


0 00 


0 


00 


n nn 


0 00 


0.01 


0 01 


0 03 


0 


10 


0 30 


n no 
\j \Jd 


0.00 


0 03 


0.03 


0. 


08 


0. 33 


n n^ 


0 01 


0.00 


0 00 


0 


08 


0 14 


f\ nn 


0 00 


0 00 


0.01 


0.01 


0.37 


0.06 


o!65 


0.41 


0.03 


0 


30 


0.46 


0.17 


0 01 


0 01 


0 03 


0 


03 


n 17 

U 1 ' 


0 00 


0 00 


0 00 


0.01 


0 


37 


U 99 


0 04 


0.00 


0.01 


0 00 


0 


13 


n 91 


0.01 


0 01 


0 00 


0 01 


0.06 


n 


0.05 


0.01 


0 01 


0. 10 


0 


17 


n v> 


0.03 


0.03 


0.01 


0. 03 


0 


13 


n 

U «» 1 


0 06 


0.01 


0.00 


0.05 


0 


36 


n Hi 


0.04 


0.04 


0.03 


0 36 


0 


33 


0.17 


0 15 


0.04 


0.00 


0 03 


0 


19 


U . J9 


0.06 


0.00 


0 04 


0 03 


0 


36 


n At 


0.05 


0 01 


0 01 


0. 04 


0 


09 


0 58 


0 00 


0.00 


0.00 


0 03 


0 


06 


0 33 


0.03 


0.03 


0 03 


0 Oft 


0 


34 


n 1 < 

U 3 » 


0 03 


0.01 


0 01 


O.OI 


0 


34 


0 46 


0 03 


0.00 


0.03 


0 03 


0 


30 


0 . 37 


fa ni 


0 03 


0.03 


0.01 


0 


37 


0. 19 




n ni 


0.01 


0.09 


0.^3 


0. 36 


0. 13 


0 03 


n n9 

U \Jd 


0.03 


0 


37 


0.31 


0.05 


0.00 


0.01 


0.01 


0 


03 


0 33 


0.06 


0.07 


0.03 


0 03 


0 


13 


0.98 


0.03 


0.01 


0.01 


0.00 


0 


07 


0.40 


0.01 


0.00 


0.00 


0 01 


0 


06 


0.36 


0.01 


0 00 


0.03 


0.01 


0 


31 


0.39 


0.00 


0.01 


0.00 


0.03 


0 


.33 


0.47 


0. 15 


0.07 


0.39 


0.03 


0 


.06 


0.45 


0.03 


0.00 


0 03 


004 


0 


.76 


0.57 


0.'4 


0.05 


0 01 


0.06 


0 


. 17 


0.73 


0.03 


0.00 


0.03 


0.09 


0 


. 14 


0. 18 


0X1 


0.01 


0 01 


0.06 


0 


.34 


0.63 


0.13 


0.04 


0.03 


0.02 


0 


38 


0.30 


0.04 


0 01 


0.01 


0.00 


0 


09 


0. 15 


0.06 


0.00 


.0 01 


0.08 


0 


.01 


0. 18 


0.03 


0.01 


0 03 


0.07 


0 


18 


0.37 


0.03 


0 00 


0 00 


003 


0 


.30 


0.33 


0.09 


0.03 


0.01 


0.04 


0 


. 13 


0.63 


0.03 


0.03 


0 01 


0.03 


0 


. 17 


0.43 


0.05 


0.01 


0.01 


0.01 


0 


.38 


0.33 


0.03 


0.00 


0.00 























































































0.03 



0. 17 



0.37 



0.06 



0.03 



0.03 



- PERCENT cr ESTIMATED POPULATION AOES 18-31 YEARS FOR JULY, 1879 
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TABI£ D - 2.1A 



ENVIRONMENTS IN WHICH PRESCHOOJ HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 
WERE SERVED DURING SCHOOL YEAR 1977-78 



-TOTAL- 



STATE 



OTHER 

REGULAR SEPARATE SEPARATE EDUCATIONAL 
CLASSES CLASSES FACILITIES ENVIRONMENTS 



ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

HAWAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

NEW JERSEY 

NEW MEXICO 

NEW YORK 

NORTH CAROLINA 

NORTH DAKOTA 

OHIO^ 

OKLAHOMA 

OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PUERTO RICO 

RHODE ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

WEST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

AMERICAN SAMOA 
GUAM 

NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
ViRniN ISLANDS 
BUR, OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. AND TERRITORIES 



1 .057 


122 


- 


- 


397 


105 


- 


4 


951 


- 
53 


- 

693 


- 
9 


16.638 


5.776 


118 


180 


384 


1 .234 


149 


41 


1.712 


962 


1 .392 


60 


171 


85 


63 


1 


620 


48 


9 1 
A 1 


29 


4.676 


734 


BOB 


128 


2.614 


924 


61 


84 


208 


74 


82 


• 


413 


75 


134 


8 


0 


20.048 


843 


- 


'364 


1.417 


108 


- 


2.607 


912 


102 


487 


68 


287 


3 


16 


1 .203 


135 


99 


1 .367 


4.968 


1.505 


181 


77 


674 


55 


26 


0 


222 


365 


188 


116 


3 .610 


844 


2.460 


61 


10. lOl 


3.828 


137 


489 


4 .067 


1 .162 


544 


32 


394 


430 


71 


68 


97 1 


445 


1 14 


313 


396 


47 


0 


0 


1 . 884 


758 


5 


3 


331 


12 


58 


24 


45 


38 


98 


188 


3.403 


1 ,491 


193 






- 

1 . 941 


343 


- 

120 




429 


852 


37 




368 


3 




0 


0 


646 




1 .286 


1 .524 


43 


109 


1 . 267 


■(QQ 


68 


65 


0 


8.997 


1 .433 


0 


58 


208 


110 


106 


488 


112 


436 


53 


5.835 


509 


63 




957 


90 


47 


35 


7.385 


543 


105 


180 


28.221 


2.107 


638 


1 .068 


529 


42 


134 


107 


355 


342 




190 


5.536 


921 


379 


286 


312 


61^7 


71 


9 


1 .258 


201 


37 


14 


2, 543 


341 


628 


7 


629 


37 


371 


30 


0 


8 


0 


0 


3 


3 


0 


0 


92 


0 


66 


0 


0 


2 






96 


105 


12 




129.979 


64.207 


15.236 


6.203 



170 



/ 



TABLE D - 2.1A (Continusd) 

ENVIROMIENTS IN WHICH PKESCHOoJ HAM)ICAPrEO CHILDREN 
WERE SERVED OURINO SCHOOL YEAR 1t77-7t 



-SPEECH IMPAIREO- 



♦ LEARNING OISMLEO- 



STATE 



REGULAR 

CLASSES 



SEPARATE 
CLASSES 



OTHER 

SEPARATE 'EDUCATIONAL 



REGULAR 

CLASSES 



OTHER 

SEPARATE SEPARATE EDUCATIONAL 
CLASSES FACILITIES ENVlRONMCNTS 



ALAtAMA 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALirORNIA 

COtORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

OIL AWARE 

DISTRICT Of COLUMBIA 

fLOHlDA 

OCOROIA 

HAWAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKV 

LOUISIANA 

M#INC 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

HICHIOAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NftRASKA 

NeVAOA 

NtW HAMPSHIRE 
NCW JERSEY 
NtW MEXICO 
NIW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO* 

OREOON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PUCRTO RICO 

RHODE ISLAND 

SOUTH CAWLINA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON^ 

WEST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WVOMINO 

AMERICAN SAMOA 

GUAM 

NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
iUR. or INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U S. AND TERRITORIES 



•04 

113 

•35 

13.561 
212 
1.3^1 
124 
479 
4.30G 
1.60S 
20t 
237 
0 
97 
2.522 
49 
1.095 
4«969 
434 
160 
1.023 
9«742 
3,239 



229 
1«791 
312 
24 

3.100 

1.927 
4.700 



1. 110 
710 
0 
4 

243 
5.334 

75^ 
3.798 
20.385 

169 

4.974 

301 
1.015 
2. 109 

498 
0 

2 
18 

0 
57 

101.599 



•25 
274 
695 

3 
2 

226 
55 

54 

14.903 
2 

197 
147 

21 
211 

25 
143 
238 
227 
365 
131 

93 
O 
100 

11 

367 



309 

813 

0 

5,982 
52 
0 
91 
72 
30 
493 



178 
72 
56 

17 
0 

0 
0 
0 
56 

27,262 



279 
43 
40 

73 

1 

0 



0 

1 

9 

0 

o 

6 

697 

0 
111 
31 
1 

0 



21 
18 



178 

0 
0 
3 

339 



6 

33 
11 

101 
2 
2 
25 

128 
0 

0 
12 



2. 173 



• 




11 


- 




* 


- 




228 


56 

- 


* 


* 


- 




- 

10 


- 


1 




52 




299 


1.049 


44 


7 


1 




89 


249 


19 


20 


4 






53 


104 


21 






29 


41 






18 




39 


" 


2 




0 




107 


97 


0 


0 






199 


78 


- 


■ 


- 




- 


10 


1 








79 


5 


• 


* 






0 


1.901 


199 


■ 






90 


23 


- 


■ 


219 




37 


12 




52 


0 




9 


22 


~ 


0 


709 




17 


12 


1 


39 


0 




0 


130 


3 


12 


0 




90 


0 


0 


0 


45 




20 


26 


91 


4 






731 


171 


499 


12 


359 




129 


912 


0 


4 


7 




479 


271 


39 




9 




9 


71 


3 


5 


22 




228 


217 




99 


0 




28 


5 


0 


0 


- 




98 


22 










19 






- 


80 




17 


16 


9 


21 


- 




33 


412 

" 


71 




• 
• 




- 

291 


35 


4 








224 


1 




2 


- 






61 




- 






n 

o 


Q 


90 




38 




93 


123 




29 


0 




324 


31 


0 


0 


0 




0 


262 


377 


0 


4 




29 


37 






0 




143 


29 


40 


0 






99 


27 










40 


4 






2 




2. 186 


35 


5 


0 


7 




5.513 


438 


12 


2 


30 




218 




9 


30 


61 




133 


^2 


2 


30 


0 




3 


44 


2 


0 


1 




120 


12 


0 


1 






109 




22 








90 




21 




0 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




39 


0 


22 


0 






0 


0 










12 


24 






1.679 




12.721 


6.946 


1.599 


380 



171 



T^LB D - 2.U (Continued) 

ENVIRONMCNTS IN WHICH MESCHOOL^ HANDICAMEO CHlLOiEN 
I^EKE SEflVEO OURINQ SCHOOL VEAt t977*7t 



'NEMTALiV ftETAROEO- 



STATE 



OTNEt 

REQUUR SEMRATE SEMRATE EOMCATIONAL 
CLASSES CLASSES FACILITIES ENVlRONNfHTS 



REQULAIt 
CLASSES 



•EMOTIONALLV OlSTUMEO ♦ 

OTHEII 

SEPARATE SCPARATE EDUCATIOHAL 
CLASSES FACILITIES CNVIIIONMe»«TS 



ALASKA 
ARltOMA 



CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 
CONMCTICUT 
OfUVARI 

OISTRICT OF C0L19VIA 

FLORIDA 

OtOROIA 

HAWAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOI? 

IWIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KINTUGKV 

LOUISIANA 

MAINR 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

HICHIOAN 

HIIMfSOTA 

Hissittir:>i 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NCORASKA 

NtVAOA 

Nllf HAMPSHIRE 
NKV (MRSEV 
f^W MfXiCO 
NCU YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NOKTH DAKOTA 
OHIO* 
OKLAHOMA 
ORCOON 
MNNSVLVANIA 
FUtRTO RICO 
RHODE IKAND • 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TBNNISSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIROINIA 
WASHINOTON 
KtST VIRQINIA 
WISCONSIN 
mfOMINO 
AMfRICAN SAMOA 



NORTHERN MARIANAS 

TRUST TERRITORIES 

VIRQINISLANDS 

■UR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. AND TBRJII70RIES 



ISO 


95 


- 


90 

- 


29 

- 


- 


90 


- 


- 

312 


8R 


1.712 


6 


34 


354 


40 


•9 


31 


f , 121 


3 


17 


29 


39 


12 


9 


9t 


192 


717 


t99 


430 


39 


• 


29 


59 


t4 


4 


99 


0 


1.219 


143 


t04 


999 




14 


499 


21 


0 


52 


1 


94 


99 


19 


0 


499 


159 


94 


9 


11 


7 


91 


31 


977 


204 


597 


49 


1 .345 


104 


199 


291 


260 


13 


192 


33 


122 


43 


104 


94 


31 


0 


0 


543 




2 


4 


15 


1 


9 


30 


94 


394 


39 


93 


922 


- 
77 


392 


163 


740 




147 


3 






54 


29 


219 


1 


49 


535 


37 


0 


1.499 


909 


16 


39- 


19 


4 


SO 


7 


- 99 


199 




99 


9 


47 


000 


Sl2 


49 


249 


7b7 


114* 


9 


34 


92 


99 


915 


127 


2 


294 


41 


79 


92 


20 


27 


193 


377 


19 


9 


47 


0 


9 


0 








0 


0 


0 


11 


0 


9 


0 


0 




9 


13 


10 



9.922 



15. 179 



9«499 





14 






• 


2 


9 


7 


- 


- 




• 


" 


- 


- 






1 


10 


- 


16 


75 


199 


23 


3 




19 


92 




7 


15 


20 


139 


35 


9 


1 


12 


22 


1 


- 




12 


20 


4 


- 


37 


92 


92 


27 


0 


13 


297 


179 


3 


2 




" 


2 


1 


- 


9 


29 


0 


9 


- 




0 


961 


499 


- 


* 


17 


46 




«■ 


129 


9 


46 


12 


24 


0 


0 


14 


0 


19 


147 


9 




1 


33 


39 


0 


100 


0 


0 


0 


39 


1C 


1 


0 


16 


1 


9 


90 


0 


14 


SRS 


136 


399 


9 


49 


49 


494 


25 


3 


m 
V 


39 


51 


9 


0 


9ft 


* 


* 


■* 


2 




139 


77 


6 


29 


V 


0 


0 


0 


0 






1 1 




• 


19 




" 


- 


3 


1 4 
J 1 


0 


0 


1 


1 




37 


60 


45 


- 


1 


93 


260 


39 




11 


49 


20 




14 






12 












16 




9 


7 


20 




1 


31 


34 


2 


0 


6 


0 


0 


419 


231 


0 


33 


1 


13 




4 


1 


0 


7 


32 


0 




67 


32 






35 


7 


0 






3 


190 


20 


23 


2 


10 


149 


69 


31 


93 


34 


107 




4 


9 












151 


32 


29 


9 


14 


9 


0 


32 


9 


0 


1 


0 


39 


1 


0 




32 


76 


99 






20 


10 


93 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 












0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 




0 


0 








9 


7 






1.099 


2. 19j 


3.919 


1.972 


297 



ERIC 



174 



172 



TABLE D - 2.XA (Continued) 

£NVIRONM€NTS IN WHICH PRCSCHOoJ HANOIOAPPCO CHILORCN 
5€RVE0 DURING SCHOOL VC*R 1977-78 



OTHER HEALTH IMPAIRED- 



STATE 



DTHER 

RECiULAR SEPARATE SEPARATE EDUCATIONAL 
CLASSES CLASSES FACILITIES ENVIRONMENTS 



ALABAMA' 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO^ 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 1 

DISTRICT Of COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA' 

QEDRGIA 

HAWAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NCW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
MCW MEXICO 
NlW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NOrrH DAKOTA 
OMIO» 
OKLAHOMA 
ORCQON 

PENNSYLVANIA* 

PUERTO RICO 

RHODE ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TIMSSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

WEST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

AMERICAN SAMOA 

GUAM 

NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S AND TERRITORIES 



1 .626 

4 

28 

28 

29 
O 



9 

O 
28 
4 

23 
1 

24 

27 
9 



22 
12 



78 

15 
49 
384 

5 

9 

O 
O 
S4 
4 
O 

0 
3 
O 
6 



344 

2 

1 

4 
9 
4 

189 



86 
9 

2 
6 
0 
5 

1 1 
1 



1 

74 

602 
14 
4 

46 

1 

38 

10 
1 

\0 
60 
4 

4 

7 
1 



31 
0 

10 
3 
8 



O 
9 

O 
16 
O 
3 



41 

7 
1 



2,701 



1 .393 



1 
3 
4 

JB 

1 

^ 4 
19 
30 
O 

O 
3 



372 



9 

90 



7 
91 
29 



13 
O 

17 / 
1 

30 
8 

12 

O 
3 

13 



99 
9 



<2 

n 



21 
52 



170 
1 
1 

IB 

O 
10 
7 



♦ ORTHOPEOICALLY IMPAIRED ♦ 

DTHER 

REGULAR SEPARATE SEPARATE EDUCATIONAL 
CLASSES CLASSES FACILITIES ENVIRONMENTS 



12 
2 

16 
948 
4 

10 

10 
37 
33 

IB 
O 

22 
6 
6 
4 
O 
4 
9 
140 

96 

62 

10 
17 



749 



1 

20 



40 



9, 
32 
O 

20 
72 

2r 

20 
211 
3 

33 
3 
0 
167 
7 
O 

O 
8 

O 



2. 139 



1 . 109 
'206 
14 

11 
83 
59 
4 
2 

472 
115 
B1 
5 
4 

337 
1 

33 
33 
489 
79 
38 
IB 
B 
SO 
1 
1 

177 

131 
19B 
13 

66 

3 

357 

y 

3 
82 

80 
198 



92 
89 

22 



1 

O 
1 
3 

4.690 



42 

O 
2 
20 
15 

64 

12 
3 



44 

0 
1 
2 
3 
33 
96 
3 
71 
3 



3 
24 
18 

68 

41 

81 
12 
1L 
48 
4 
O 



9 

77 
7 

B9 

17 
3 
46 

31 

0 

O 
5 



1.006 



37 
13 
3 

4 
O 
18 



39 
0 
161 

0 
33 

3 
25 
H 
11 

3 

0 

3 
26 



56 
4 



3 
2 
0 
17 
0 



2 

976 

7 

1 1 
0 

o 



1,463 



ERIC 



i7; 



173 



TABLE D - 2.1A (Continued) 

CMVIRONMCNTS IN WHICH PRCSCHOOL' HANOICAPPCO CHILDREN 
W€R€ SCRVCO OURINO SCHOOL rCAR 1977-7S 



-HARD OF HCARINC^- 



STATI 



/ OTHCR 
REGULAR SC^RATC SCPARATC CDUCATIOWAL 
CLASSES CLASSCS MCILITICS CNyiRONMCNTS 



ALAtAMA 

ALASKA > 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

^^ALirORNlA 

COwOHAOO , 

CONNCCTICUr 

OCLAWARC 

IXISTIIICT Of COLUMBI 

FLOAIOA 

OfOtaiA 

HAWAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA ^ 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINC 

MARYLAND 

NASSACHUSCTTS 

MICHIOAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NiVAOA 

NffW HAMPSHIRE 
NfW JCRSCV 
N€W Mexico 
NtW YORK 
_JMD«TH CAROLINA 
NORTH OAiCOTA 
OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 

ORCQON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PUERTO RICO 

RHOOf ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIROINIA 

WASHINGTON 

WEST VIROINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

AMERICAN SAMOA 



NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. AND TERRITORIES 



155 


/ 


- 


- 


4 


1 














- 


26 


8 




43 


290 


1 


1 


19 


53 


40 




40 


18 


28 


5 


- 


1 


1 




7 


- 




- 


43 


42 


3 


14 


- 


8 


2 




4 


3 


3 


- 


Q 


137 


29 




18 


63 


0 


20 


0 


55 


0 


8 


s 


0 


0 


0 


8 


11 


0 


1 


146 


34 


100 


2 


43 


55 


42 


0 


- 


1 




2 


20 


19 


- 


3 


21 


1 


0 


0 


- 


- 


- 


- 


0 


0 


3 


1 


0 


40 


1 




24 


- 
6 


- 




63 


50 


- 


1 




14 






8 


43 




2 


10 


4 


5 


3 


0 


258 


0 


0 


0 


1 

5 


8 


0 


57 


54 


43 


i. 


0 








100 


17 


0 


0 


61 


12 


17S 


, 1 


1 




1 












74 


38 


4 


3 


1 


35 


0 


0 


38 


8 


5 


1 


24 


71 


3 




31 




24 




0 


0 


0 


0 










0 


1 


O 


0 


7 


0 


5 


0 


0 


0 






9 








946 


^478 


535 


66 



34 
8 

6 

7 
51 
57 

4 

0 
1 
4 
6 
9 
0 
5 
9 
64 
25 
29 
0 
34 
5 

1 

1 

112 

20 
9 



10 
25 
0 
9 
0 
34 
3 

210 



156 
2 

to 

23 



-VISUALLY HANDICAPPED- 



OTHER 

REGULAR SEPARATE SEPARATE EDUCATIONAL 
CLASSES i-LASSES FACILITIES ENVIRONMENTS 

4 2- 
2 



9 
106 
22 
10 
1 
2 
23 
17 
2 
3 

119 

8 

9 

49 

2 
14 

17 
56 
20 

11 
2 
2S 



2 
4 

6 

63 
0 
144 
5 
0 

18 
0 
9 

78 



15 
7 
1 

11 



9 
20 
24 

11 
0 
2 
7 
0 
1 

44 

0 
6 



6 
4 

29 
1 
2 

44 

5 
20 

8 

17 
4 



2 
2 
14 

7 
0 

0 
8 



13 



8 

0 
71 
0 
0 
9 
2 
14 
0 
1 
3 
0 



1.031 



896 



2 

309 



11 
5 
0 



2 
0 
0 

25 
0 

O 
0 
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ERIC 



173 



y 



174 



V- 



TABU D - 2.1A (Contlnuad) 

ENVIRONMENTS IN WHICH PRESCHOOL^ HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 
. WERE SERVFD DURING SCHOOL YEAR 1977-78 



•DEAr^ 



-OEAF/HARO OF HEARINO- 



STATE 



OTHER 

REGULAR SEPARATE SEPARATE EDUCATIONAL 
CLASSES CLASSES FACILITIES ENVIRONMCNTS 



OTHER 

REGULAit SEPARATE SEPARATE EDUCATIONAL 
CLASSES CLASSES FACILITIES ENVIRONMENTS 



ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CON»«eCTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
FLORIDA 
OEOftOIA 
HAWAII 
IDAHO 
ILLINOIS 
INDIANA 
IOWA 
^KANSAS 
KENTUCKY "\ 
LOUISIANA X 
MAINE » 
MABVLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 
MISSISSIPPI 
MISSOURI 
MONTANA 
NCBBASKA^ 
NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

NEW UfRSEV 

NEW MEXICO 

NEW YORK 

NOBTH CAROLINA 

NORTH DAKOTA ' 

OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 

OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PUERTO RICO 

RHODE ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VfRMONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON . 

W£ST VIRGINIA 

iflSCONSiN 

WYOMING 

AMERICAN SAMOA 

GUAM 

NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. AND TERRITORIES 



40 

1 

26 

•2 



0 

t 

4 

21 



0 
13 



23 



1 
2 
0 
2 
0 
4 
8 
20 
60 



36 
0 

I 

0 

0 
5 
0 

283 



17 
443 



42 

fO 
0 
350 

1 



30 

1 



U 

3 
1 



13 
2 
0 

14 



0 



1 .450 



80 
67 



29 
8 
127 
46 
S 



6 

176 

3 

6 

1 



20 
0 



702 



70 



IS 



4 

19 



71 



47 



36 

2 



1 

70 



0 
109 



21 30S 



6 

7 
0 
27 
0 



140 470 396 



114 



ERLC 



i7r 
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TABLE D • 2.U (Continu«<5) 

INVIRONWNTS IN WHICH MISCMOOL^ MANDIC-MIO CHUORCN 
We»l SEtVEO OgffINQ SCHOOL Vf*H l»77-7i 



'OEAf-tLIND- 



/ 



'MULTIHANOICA^rEO- 



* OTHER 

STATE 5??J!fI^ $IM«ATE EOOCAT^ONAL 

' CLASSES MCILITICS tWlM^mS 



ALASAMA* 

ALASMA 

ARIZOMA 

AmcAMSAS 

CALIFORMIA 

COLOtAOO 

COIMfCTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT Of COLUMBIA 

fLOHIOA 

QEOHaiA 

HAWAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINC 

MARViAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIOAN 

MINNtSOTA 

MISSISSIMI 

Missomrt 

MIMA SKA 
NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JEt^EY 
NEW Mexico 



REGULAR 

CLASSES 




OTHCR 

SEPARATE SEPARATE EDUCATIONAL 
CLASSES FACILITIES ENVIRONMENTS 



22 



50 



NORTH CAROLINA 

NORTH DAKOTA 

OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 

OREOON 

PENNSVLVANIA 

mjTRTO RICO 

NHOOE ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

^OUTH DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

WEST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

I^YOMINO 

AMCRICAN SAMOA 



NORTHtRN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
•Ufi. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. AND TERRITORIES 



910 



18 



185 



13 



• I8b 



3a 



15 



- * 

960 



353 



74 



ERIC 



173 



TABLE D - 2. IB 



CNVIRONMCNTS IN HHICH SCHOOL-AuED^ HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 
WERE SERVED DURING SCHOOL YEAR 1977-78 



















OTHER 




REGULAi*^ 


SEFAitATF 


SEPARATE 


EDUCATIONAL 


STATE 


CLASSES 


CLASSES 


FACILITIES 


ENVIRONMENTS 


ALABAMA 


54.227 


5,353 


1 ,677 


672 


ALASKA 


7.350 


1 .909 


16 


99 


ARIZONA 


35.560 


8,791 


1 .849 


805 


ARKANSAS 


21,594 


8.127 


2.812 


219 


CALIFORNIA 


204 . 520 


89,967 


3.0^5 


4.oai 


COLORADO 


42,270 


9,016 


1 .834 


1 ,118^ 


CONNECTICUT 


39,350' 


10,578 


3,022 


285 


DELAWARE 


6,450 


4,1o9 


952 


88 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


1 ,780 


1 .780 


929 


182 


FLORIDm 


83.565 


24 , 532 


6,3^3 


4, 182 


GEOkalA 


59,645 


14,795 


6:1 


2.670 


HAWAII 


4.798 


5,444 


280 


57 


IDAHO 


11 ,785 


2,880 


552 


23 


ILLINOIS* 


139,086 


41 ,797 


18,402 


6,082 


INDIANA 


65,996 


28 , 33q 


765 




IOWA 


34,979 


11 , 339 


1 , 176 


79 


KANSAS 


20.763 


13.184 


2, 163 


577 


KENTUCKY 


41 .968 


14,057 


1 ,487 


1 ,985 


LOUISIANA 


6^,^99 


1 1 , »^6 


3,874 


517 


MAINE 


13,332 


t .536 


1 ,018 


503 


MARYLAND 


69,387 


20,931 


1 ,326 


2,221 


MASSACHUSETTS 


90,064 


25,578 


12,310 


1 ,789 


MICHIGAN 


8S,513 


36,7^5 


2,758 


2,081 


MINNESOTA 


53,858 


7,76-^ 


4,475 


1 ,283 


MISSISSIPPI 


20,282 


7,19. 


176 


233 


MISSCJnl 


44,901 


13,641 


1 ,737 


1 .265 


MONTANA 


6,074 


1 ,393 




7 


NEBRASKA 


19,641 


4,796 


584 


37 


NEV^DA 


7,263 


924 


520 


270 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


6,225 


1 ,766 


628 


279 


NIW JERSEY 


75.677 


54,359 


4, 145 


7.391 


NEW MEXICO 


- 


- 


- 




NtW YORK 


103,750 


84,437 


1 1 , 485 


3,218 


NORTH CAROLINA 


77, 194 


1 1 ,768 


3,229 


1 .653 


NORTH DAKOTA 


6,466 


1 ,340 


238 


151 


OHIO 


69,241 


39.172 


13,325 


2,U67 


OKLAHOMA 


16,487 


32,057 


1 ,313 


1 . W' 


OREGON 


32,432 


3,919 


. 1 . 228 


1 , '^D 


PENNSYLVANIA 


89^705 


74,697 


12,323 . 


51b 


PUERTO RICO 


5,740 


5,206 


1 .335 




RHODE :SLAND^ 


8.700 


9 QQK 




60 




63, 490 


14,688 


' ,883 


215 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


8. 105 


761 


375 


24 




97,606 


7,837 


2,443 


232 


TEXAS 


242.027 


30.734 


6,490 


9,082 


UTAH 


29.311 


2.63(. 


1 ,663 


214 


VERMONT 


4.711 


1 .407 


403 




VIRGINIA 


5C.713 


no /58 


5.5fi.6 


542 


WASHINGTON 


22 . 360 


1 , ^47 


309 


192 


WEST V7f<v)INIA 


2^366 


5.902 


1 .100 


794 


WISCONSIN 


29. 136 


19.491 


1 ,985 


488 


WYOMING 




1 ,456 


339 


107 


AMERICAN SAMpA^ 




72 


0 


0 


GUAM 










NORTHERN MARIANAS 


10 


:.4 


0 


0 


TRUST TERRITORIES 


1,219 


1<i6 


0 


0 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 


551 


4'/6 






BU'^. or INOiAN AFFAIRS 


2. €08 


212 


131 


38 


U.S. AND TERRITORIES 


2,431,351 


863.845 


149,248 


63,719 
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TABLE D - 2, IB (Continued) 

ENVIimNUCMTS IN WHICH 3CH0OL-AGC0' HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 
Wl»E SERVED DURING SCHOOt YEAR i977-78 



-SPEECH IMPAIRED- 



STATE 



REGULAR SEPARATE 
CLASSES CLASSES 



SEPARATE 



OTHEW 
EDUCATIONAL 



ALABAMA 
ALASKA 
ABIIOMA 
ARKANSAS 

CALIFOIINIA 
COLCMAOO 
CONNfCTlCUT 
DfLAWARt 

OISTllICr Of COLUMBIA 

rLOAIDA 

OCONOIA 

HAWAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS' 

iNDlANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

kcntuckv 
louisiana 

Srvland 

4assachusetts 

michiqan 

MiNNfSOTA 
MISSISSIPPI 

Missoum 

MQKTANA 

NIBRASKA 

NtVAOA 

MZW HAMPSHIRE 

NiW JERSEY 

NIW MEXICO 

NiM VORK 

NOftTH CAROLINA 

NCRTH DAKOTA 

OHIO 

OKL 3MA 

OREGON 

^IIWSVLVANIA 

PUERTO RICO 

RHODE ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VtRtflNIA 

WASHINGTON 

WEST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

AMERICAN SAMOA 

OUAM 

NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR. or INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. AND TERRITORIES 



IS. 633 


- 


_ 


2.067 


55 




1 1 , 333 


32 


0 


7.712 


- 




97.321 


1 .78S 


44 


12.467 


31 


35 


1 1 . 199 


1 .582 


55 


1 . 524 


175 




« 


13 


31 


3. i 


1 .755 


0 


2 ,10 


4 


13 


1.803 






4.846 


3 




64. 187 


1.985 


0 


»6. 137 


110 




13.650 


31 


c 


6.507 


3.603 


193 


^.595 


423 


68 


3T. 075 


2.696 




4.852 


60 


2 


33.547 


3.898 


10 


25.525 


7.250 


3.489 


49.761 


8 


0 


18.863 


257 


8 


9.688 


216 


5 


23. 209 


1 .944 


237 


2.409 


9 


0 


8.218 


- 




3. 167 


22 




1 . 258 


R 1 


32 


53.610 

- 


8.940 

- 


140 


65.779 


204 


60 


23. 163 


50 


107 


3.448 


0 


0 


45,9^4 


22.335 




7 3 


8.409 




* '% 


0 


0 


7* ^ 


145 


0 


111 


91 


59 


3.204 


499 


0 


27.01S 


21 




3.887 


364 




27. 127 


851 


45 


71.235 


1 .483 


51 


5.429 


1 


59 


1 .891 


0 


0 


30.939 


78 


t8 


9.602 


1. 144 


0 


10.284 


144 


i 1 


1 1 . 035 






2.873 




4 


0 


0 


0 


10 


0 


0 


61 


30 


0 


308 


0 




471 


2 





11 



8 
6 

12 

0 
1 



9 
42 

126 

7 
0 
13 
507 
1.055 
17 
4 
12 
0 



0 
78 
18 

0 
0 
16 

0 



1 

17 

0 
3 
0 
1 



0 

0 



♦ LEARNING DISABLED ♦ 

OTHER 

REGULAR SEPARATE SEPARATE EDUCATIONAL 
CLASSES CLASSES FACILITIES ENVIRONMENTS 



1.084.580 72.426 



4. 774 



2.013 



8.300 
4. 170 
18.478 

6.792 
60.873 
21.693 
15.528 
2.893 
68 
35. 113 
13.793 
2, ion 
5.304 
37.183 
6.^57 
17.982 
12.708 
7.835 
10.444 
5.688 
30.473 
18.229 
21 897 
24.394 
3.095 
13.585 
2. 150 
5.378 
3.347 
3.849 
16.699 

22.054 
20.870 

2.313 
20.989 

8.328 
15.927 
12.265 

1 .029 

3.826 
14. 128 

1 .559 
39.988 
129.202 
12. 194 
> 2.779 
17,471 

8.816 

6,057 
17.414 

4.387 
73 

0 
925 
192 
1 .409 

798,071 



1?l 
1.017 
2. 183 
1.234 
28.48) 
1,C J 
5.809 
1.918 
501 
4,471 
937 
3.575 
164 
13.061 
1.059 
908 
1 . 198 
1.535 
3.459 
95 
8.075 
5, 177 
7.884 
1. 159 
374 
1.909 
902 
1,792 
37i 
481 
20.818 

3.094 
132 
9 

8.635 
12.679 
102 
18.729 
211 
521 
929 
145 
990 
.0. 129 
65 
0 

2.868 

5.377 
538 

568 

0 

0 
57 

0 
31 

t83.258 



165 

7 

942 
421 
504 
43 
87 
0 
85 
2 
0 

1 .399 



39 
476 
62 
205 
2,492 
12 
904 
3 
95 
1 



101 
1.051 

313 
428 

0 



0 

3.429 

233 
0 
3 

10 
314 
393 
21 
362 
5 
90 
16 
1 



335 
7 
61 
18 

0 
120 



6 

1 

114 
18 
0 
« 

362 
40 
160 
3 
89 
0 



95 



3 
44 

O 
66 
19 
52 
0 
1 

0 



0 
45 
10 
0 
4 
7 
18 



14.264 



1.684 



ISO 



178 



TABLE r - 2.1B (Cont<Jiu«d) 

|NVIfKN«lENTS IN MHl 5CMOOL-A0f MANDlCAWD CMlLDtiN 
MERE SERVED LJRINO SCHOOL YEAR 1»77-7R 



4 MENTALLY RITAROEO- 



4 ENOTIONALLY OISTURBEO- 



STATE 



Rl^GULAil 
CI ASSES 



OTHER 

SEPARATE SEPARATE EDUCATIONAL 
CLASSES FACILITIES ENVIRONMENTS 



ALAtAMA 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNtCTICUT 

OCLA«ARE 

DISTRICT or COLUMilA 

FLORIDA 

OEORaiA 

HAWAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS' 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

kAXNC 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHSOAN 

MINNCSOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

Ntr**SWA 

NCV<* \ 

NItf HAMPSHIRE 
NCV JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO* 
OKLAHOMA 
OREOON 
prNNCYLVANiA 
PUERTO RICO 
RHODE ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 
ilTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

VASHINOTON 

VIST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

AMERICAN SAMOA 

GUAM 

NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
•UR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. AND TERRITORIES 



29.000 


3.000 


900 


•99 


916 


9 


2 .46R 


4.906 


613 


6. 904 


6.499 


2.329 


724 


31.049 


406 


2.3G7 


4 . 996 


636 


9. 7R2 


1.290 


1.204 


. 790 


1. 163 


411 


30 


969 


479 


t .7 ? 


14.074 


4.903 


13.29. 


11.965 


191 


776 


1.3 JO 


250 


2 1 


2.941 


321 


17 . 207 


19.674 


5.991 


2 .992 


2 ..339 




1 . 997 


9.963 


395 


' 732 


6.999 


439 


10.992 


iO.993 


194 


19. 144 


2.439 


2.03b 


2.M9 


1.213 


479 


2,999 


7.990 


394 


21.979 


6.21') 


2.990 


9. 130 


30.339 


1.17' 


7.301 


4.920 


2 . id; 


7 .073 


6.409 


114 


4.792 


9.941 


1.036 


1.094 


374 


37 


9.000 


2. 292 


334 


977 


392 


r77 


934 


1.049 


240 


2.004 


12.911 


4ei 

- 


3.914 


33 . 799 


3. 166 


29.973 


9. 573 


1.035 


299 


1.243 


92 


1.499 


3.999 


12.755 


2.279 


9.713 


993 


1.707 


3.444 


272 


329 


49.399 


5. 129 


4.370 


3.912 


591 


96 


1.906 


101 


17.736 


10.272 


1.231 


2. 171 


204 


375 


19. 117 


9, 139 


1. 154 


21«213 


13. 129 


1.919 


1.909 . 


1.992 


964 


97 


1.399 


135 


3.947 


19.966 


1.4G9 


1.799 


6.744 


197 


3.912 


4.926 


949 




13.772 


791 


419 


^629 


172 


0 


46 


0 


0 


9 


0 


21 


19 


0 


14 


407 




392 


112 


119 


299.614 


416.969 


94 . 399 



279 

35 



307 
3 
91 
3tf 

1.75$ 



29 

t73 ' 
365 
42 
99 
31 
434 
36 
99 
120 
692 
0 

19 

45 
4. 149 

57 
7€ 
59 
317 
14 
649 
516 
239 
0 

24 

30 
177 

27 
0 
126 

14 
120 



0 

0 

39 

11. 173 



REGULAR 

CLASSES 



OTHER 

SEPARATE SEPARATE EOUCATWHAL 
CLASSES FACILITIES EwVlRONMCNTS 



160 
2.351 
95 
3.927 
4.271 
5.992 
1.397 
79 
5.075 
7.913 
67 
401 
17. 113 
420 
993 
299 
709 
2.224 
2.032 
997 
14.592 
9. 159 
1.549 
26 
1.963 
204 
617 
39 
239 
2. 107 

4.713 
1.900 
175 
134 
114 
1 453 
913 
75 
99 
3.034 
193 
3.001 
5.649 
8.709 
34 
1.C49 
1 .675 
0 

1 . 170 
0 

0 
0 

7 

293 
117.903 



200 
126 

1.508 
167 
15.912 

2.392 

1.609 
951 
162 

2.952 
879 
115 
7 

5.097 
1. 100 
1. 102 
1.362 
954 
2.057 
123 
1.S84 
4. 141 
5.236 
964 
31 
698 
69 
403 
59 
75 
7.515 

22.884 
234 
41 
1. 198 
359 
113 
7.544 
249 
392 
2.403 
19 
519 
2.572 
549 
0 

1,313 
2.59G 

150 
5< 100 
214 
0 

0 

11 
23 
52 

107.862 



200 
6 
518 

1.595 
466 
930 
303 
295 
994 
50 
10 
23 
4.03O 

340 
1.033 
392 
634 
190 
5*8 
1.993 
1.554 
f/99 

4 

279 

14 

123 

79 

1 .966 

3.901 
229 
4 

259 
47 

324 
1.997 
5« 

395 
90 

577 
977 
1G9 
96 

1.330 
80 
23 
695 
159 
0 

0 
0 



30,294 



116 

13 

43 
539 
473 
99 
13 
S 
99 
39 
19 



9 

117 
119 
120 
164 
299 
290 
30 
119 
4 

279 

0 

153 
26 
1,214 

716 
1,099 
2 

295 
99 
199 

0 
SO 

7 



0 

2 123 
51 
0 
199 

12 
2 



9. 162 



\ 

erIc 
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TABLE D - 2 ,18 (Continued) 

ENVIRONMENTS IN WHICH SCHOOL-AGEO' HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 
WERE SERVED DURING SCHOOL YEAR l977-7a 



-OTHER HEALTH IMPAIRED- 



STATE 



ALABAMA^ 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARM^NSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

CDtO«A004 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA* 

QEOttQiA 
>IAtfftf t 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS' 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

N(BRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NOBTH CAROL IM 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OMID» 
* OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA^ 

PUERTO RICO 

•HOOE ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

WEST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

AMERICAN SAMOA 

GUAM 

NORTHERN MAPIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR. OF INDIAN 4FFAIRS 

U S AND TERRITORUS 



OTHER 

JfS«! 5EPAMTE SEPARATE EDUCATIONAL 
CLASSES CLASSES FACILITIES ENVIRONMENTS 



129 

D 

27.976 

67 
2 
16 

417 

633 

1,:91 



476 

1.95^ 
460 
199 
S8S 
45 
332 
5 

380 
84 

10 
199 



27 
D 

2.574 

39 
33 
46 

23 
4 

0 
893 



49 

260 
9 
34 
166 

1 

?1 
2 
27 
19 

4 

13 



1 

D 
37 
43 

60 

2 
27 

9 
1 

1 

2.692 



5 
64 

93 
1 

30 
9 
182 



171 
13 



208 


1.612 


15 


4M31 


21.984 


2.437 


55 


557 


43 


27 


16 


4 


327 


149 




337 


38 


0 


43 


34 


57 


1 .204 


49 


0 




19 


37 


24 


2 




3. 100 


6 


100 


11.540 


1 .586 


•59 


513 


6e 


42 


17 


19 




98 


3 


1 .389 


1 % 


226 


0 


458 


64 


2 


51 


8 




0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


5 


0 


C 


7 




8 


7 




57,41 1 


30,804 


7.601 



10 
809 

174 
2.398 

17 

137 
1.553 
1,671 

II 
0 



798 
260 

3r 
l.-SII 

12 
886 
851 

60 
100 

0 

37 

21 
624 

2.027 
321 
72 

458 

29€ 

342 

53 
•215 

200 
8 
90 
0 
144 
151 
626 
488 
81 
0 

0 
0 



♦ ORTHOPEOICALIY IMPAIRED ♦ 

OTHER 

SlPMJl SEPARATE EDUCATIONAL 
CLASSES CLASSES FACILITIES ENVIRONMENTS 



|7.74 



300 
44 

315 
100 
1 1.877 
400 
258 
9 
9 

259 
387 

523 
697 
78 
109 
78 
201 
491 
117 
99 
3.504 
1^223 
482 
21 
222 
70 
150 
7 
94 
1 13 

295 
150 
48 
222 

312 
25 
II 
201 
370 
109 
2.955 
1.451 
107 
24 
227 
243 
137 
887 
32 
0 

0 
42 

0 
13 

29.890 



46 
48 

102 
34 
4.280 
660 
91 
12 
* 12 
574 
329 
140 
45 
258 
411 



2 
42 
18 

7 
94 
60 

183 

2 

446 

19 
8 

90 
1.929 



20 
2 

972 
•29 

19 
2 

40 
0 
192 

24 

8. 082 



161 


81 


22 


207 


13 


340 


391 


22 


39C' 


105 


100 


56 


14 


68 


199 


571 


34 


372 


995 


479 


69 


1.496 


3 


8 


270 


171 


46 


64 


5 


33 


67 


28 


91 


10 


3 


7 


131 






12 


37 


99 


21 


8^ 


23 


789 


467 


103 


966 


907 


412 


971 


265 


113 


24 


38 


7 


1.0'* 




1. 159 


266 


33 


347 


44 


173 


85 


1.922 


372 


0 


60 


84 


85 


6 


0 


0 


677 






10 






245 


58 


1 


1 .361 


528 


6.670 


47 


75 


9 




60 


0 


170 


497 


82 


615 


23 


4 


104 


19 


IB 


9 


3 




4 


0 


0 








2 


0 


0 


13 


0 


0 


7 






21 .056 


7. 140 


18.290 



ERIC 



132 



180 



TABI£ D - 2,1B (Continued) 

ENVIRONMCNTS IN WHICH SCHOOL-AQEO' HAHOICAWO CHILDREN 
WERE SERVED DURING SCHOOL VEAR 1977-76 



♦ HARD Of HEARING- ♦ 

OTHER 

REGULAR SEPARATE SEPARATE EDUCATIONAL 
CLASSES CLASSES FACILITIES ENVIROMIENTS 



-VISUAiLV HANOICAPPED- 



OTHCR 



ALA6AMA 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

HAWAII 

id;;ho 
illinois' 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

NEW UERSEY 

NEU MEXICO 

NEW YORK 

NORTH CAROLINA 

NORTH DAKOTA 

OHIO* 

OKLAHOMA 

OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PUERTO RICO 

RHODE INLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

WEST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

AMERICAN SAMOA 

GUAM 

NORTHERN MARIANAS 
tRUST TERRITDRU: 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. AND TERRITORIES 



261 


39 


; 




■ 2 


9 




1 


35 


183 




13 


609 


2.024 


4 




222 


169 




433 


123 


178 


16 


24 


7 


13 


4 


43 


12 


3 




1.572 


316 


65 


258 


35 


62 




* 


30 


10 


1 < 


* 


276 


265 


1 .940 


0 


27 f 


167 


3 


5 


391 


143 


- 


0 


171 


9 


3 


0 


639 


2t4 


9 


t 


3.647 


1 .03e 


498 


72 


669 


190 


178 


0 




47 


9 


1 


417 


74 


20 


19 


64 


11 


0 


0 


55 


1 


- 


- 


as ' 


6 


7 


2 


27 1 


767 


10 




* 

1 . 190 


336 


35 


_ 


653 


190 


50 




101 


5 




Q 


92 


225 




4 


677 


145 


179 


3 


1.976 


1.512 


0 


0 


1 1 


16 


12 


3 


4 1 


23 


0 


0 


584 


322 


388 




0 








..330 


136 


0 


0 


468 


90 


1.342 


10 


401 


6 






13 


0 


0 


0 


777 


209 


27 


1 


1 14 


285 


3 


0 


322 


54 


11 


1 




476 






200 


10 






0 


7 


0 


0 


0 


5 


0 


0 


66 


' 12 


0 


0 


0 


0 






42 


2 






19.652 


9.985 


5. 163 


4t4 



REGULAR 


SEPARATE 


SEPARATE 


CLASSES 


CLASSES 


FACILITIES 


275 


47 


183 


36 


8 


1 


192 


5 


94 


83 


- 


179 


1.078 


1.409 


7 


279 


2 


53 


201 


jS 


11 


51 


12 


6 


36 


65 




475 


143 


0 


583 


32 


57 


16 


27 


1 


21 


4 


60 


639 


156 


531 


292 


38 


192 


97 


31 


82 


231 


46 


81 


259 


33 


174 


265 


54 


152 


91 


2 


14 


«20 


109 


161 


1.603 


495 


219 


518 


443 


0 


308 


53 


127 


91 


6 


15 


268 


32 


15 


23 


0 


0 


100 


- 


55 


90 


3 


10 


87 


8 


7 


4S3 


402 


75 


1.462 


177 


385 


630 


34 


210 


71 


1 


26 


277 


309 


137 


*55 


50 


124 


268 


0 


96 


1 .677 


460 


362 


45 


53 


13 


39 


0 


6 


625 


39 


134 


36 


3 




868 


56 


165 


602 


296 


62 


135 






55 


0 


21 


2.072 


13 


101 


227 


165 


1 


196 


2 


16 




143 


125 


138 






0 


3 


0 


0 


2 


0 


62 


10 


0 


0 


C 




*.3 


5 




19.056 


5.903 


4.551 



1 
1 

190 
1 



1 
3 

11 
4 
0 
4 

93 

19 
1 
5 

11 
0 



20 
694 



2 
10 
42 
28 

0 
10 
0 



0 
22 
4 
0 
5 
0 
8 



1.109 



ERLC 



IS 



181 



TABI£ D - 2. IB (Continued) 

ENVIRONMENTS IN WHICH SCHOOL -AGEO^ HANOICAPPEO CHILDREN 
WERE SERVED DURING SCHOOL YEAR 197 7 7a 



-OEAF/HARO OF HEARING* 4 



STATE 



ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

Ail I ZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

COfMCCTlCUT 

DILAWARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

OeORGIA 

HAWAI I 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS' * 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNCSOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NT BRA SKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

NEW JERSEY 

NEW MEXICO 

NEW YORK 

NORTH CAROLINA 

NORTH DAKOTA 

OHIO* 

OKLAHOMA 

OREGON 

I^ENNSYLVANIA 

PUERTO RICO 

RHODE ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TENNr<SEE 

TEXA- 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

WEST VIRGINM 

WISCONSIN 

wyom:no 

AM£RICl^^' 3AM0A 
GUAM 

NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR OF INDIAN AFf lIRS 

U.S AND TERRITORklS 



EGULAR 

lasse s 


C CB ADA T C 

CLASSES 


SEPARATE 

FACILITIES 


OTHER 
EDUCATIONAL 
ENVIRONMENTS 


REGULAR 
CLASSES 


SEPARATE 

CLASSES 


OTHER 

SEPARATE EDUCATIONAL 
FACILITIES ENVIRONMENTS 


_ 
7 


103 


- 


2 








3 


10 


246 


- 


423 


55 


417 


135 


2 470 


17 


0 








- 


- 


91 


- 
- 








1 




14 










302 


231 


57 


28 


562 


563 


0 663 




20 1 


8 


15 








6 


6 


106 


- 








492 


4 18 




0 










76 


305 


~ 


138 


427 


573 










2' 1 


2 13 


407 1 




133 


4 12 


10 


312 


2 19 


635 102 




1 1 


1 17 


6 








185 


666 


4 


2 








513 


145 


70 


10 








B3 


2 1 


2 10 


0 


783 


1.608 _ 


5 7 


1 15 




2 1 


* 
43 








7 


0 


0 


0 








U 


60 


25 


- 


178 


f 78 


1/2 ' - 


24 


32 


40 


3 








172 


58 S 


38 


608 








312 


».033 


1.061 












^1 


862 










24 




7 1 


9 








31 


187 




6 


372 


1. 444 


174 86 


nq 


33 


I8<i 


23 








0 


0 


1.045 


0 








45 


630 


260 


9 








0 


0 


128 


0 










6 












147 


14 












100 


33 


334 


0 








468 


90 


1.342 


10 








15 


31 


2 


23 








1 


0 


70 


0 








134 


238 


397 


0 








11 


405 


0 


4 












358 










10 






36 








0 


1 f 


■» 


0 








0 


1 1 


0 


0 








4t 


9 


0 


0 








0 


32 












3 


1 


8 










.815 


«.072 


8. 133 


837 


2.979 


4.707 


k.383 859 



ERIC 



182 



TABLE D - 2 •IB (Continued) 

CNVIRONMCNTS IN rfHiCH <;CHOOL-Ae€0' MANOlCAPPCO CHILOBCN 
tff«€ S€RVEO DURING SCHOOL YEAR 1977-7t 



-DEAF -BLIND- 



-MULTIHANDICAPPEO' 



STATE 



REGULAR 
CLASSES 



OTHER 

SEPARATE SEPARATE EDUCATIONAL 
CLASSES FACILITIES ENVIRONMENTS 



OTHER 

REGULAR SEPARATE SEPARATE fOUCATIONAL 
CLASSES CLASSES FACILITIES ENVIROI«f HTS 



ALABAMA' '■3 

ALASKA 

ARI20NA ' 

AflKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

OEORGIA 

HAWAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS' 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA - 

MISSISSIPPI 

MIS50UPI 

ML ;tak- 

NEBRASKA 
NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

NEW JERSEY 

NEW MEXICO 

NEW YORK 

NORTH CAROLINA 

NORTH DAKOTA 

OHIO' 

OKI AHOMA 

OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PUERTO RICO 

RH0O& ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

WEST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYCMIN6 

AMERICAN SAMOA 

QUAM • 

NORTHERN MARIANAS 0 

TRUST TERRITORIES 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 

BUft OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U S AND TERRITORIES 249 



500 



454 



20 



275 



40 



5S1 



92 



•4 



105 



625 



546 



475 



23 



1.053 2.760 



410 



ERIC 



TABLE D - 2.1C 

ENVIRONMENTS IN WHICH 1i-2l YEAR-OLD STUDENTS WERE 
SERVED DURING SCHOOL YEAR 1977-78 



•TOTAL- 



STATE 



REvULAR 


SEPARATE 


SEPARATE 


WLA99C9 


CLASSES 


FACILITIES 


2 »630 


308 


96 


2 ,292 


604 


10 


563 


547 


• 

391 


2 ,090 


5,322 


107 


200 


837 


169 


1 .082 


337 


103 


184 


289 


248 


31 


239 


211 


989 


1 .001 


480 


490 


784 


48 




16 


47 


428 


231 


414 


103 


745 


13 


914 


1 • 143 


100 


292 


604 


293 


• » 299 


299 


264 


2 »014 


1 .499 


848 


292 


81 


86 


3 » 1 2 1 


5 ,091 


270 


• »y87 


1 » 930 


1 , 128 


3 »079 


4,243 


961 


94 


278 


687 


623 


502 


33 


477 


467 


311 


399 


116 


0 




1 


10 


#9 1 


160 


169 


4 'VO O 

1 » 782 


1 .078 


933 


4 » U99 


3 » 903 


466 


^ » 999 


1 . 121 


1 ,393 




1 18 


82 






3,147 


224 


607 


294 


I 


192 


1 18 




AAA 

226 


36 


1 ^ 


344 


181 


319 


58 


166 


1 . 169 


733 


209 


16 


3 




2,200 


398 


112 


6.972 


2.098 


472 


13 


233 


141 


0 


191 


13 


78b 


1 .971 


966 


1 .076 


697 


92 


1 .660 


346 


103 


499 


1 .694 


877 


299 


49 


97 


0 


13 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


10 




372 


10 


94 


50.487 


42 , 729 


16,877 



OTHER 
EDUCATIONAL 



ALABAMA 
ALASKA 
ARIZONA 
ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 
CONNECTICUT 
DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

HAWAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS^ 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KEYTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

maryland 

massachusetts 

michigan 

m:nnesota 

MISS^ssIPPI 

MISSOURI 
MONTANA 
NEBRASKA 
NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

NEW JERSEY 

NEW MEXICO 

NEW YORK 

NORTH CAROLINA 

NORTH DAKOTA 

OHIO' 

OKLAHOMA 

OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PUERTO RICO 

RHODE ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

WEST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

AMERICAN SAMOA 

GUAM 

NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
3UR. OF INDIAN A. FAIRS 

U.S. AND TERRITORIES 



34 

2 

189 
19 
9 

IS 
9 

,202 
139 

10 



6 
30 
213 
9 
91 
843 
117 
363 
31 
29 
476 
0 



281 



126 
26 
13 

4S 

106 
1 

79 
26 

6 

'100 
661 
13 
O 
48 
7 
66 
28 



0 
0 



5.410 



18G 



1M 



TABLE D - 2.1C (Continued) 



STATf 



ALASKA 

AIIIZONA 

AflMMSAS 

CALIFOffMIA 

COLOHAOO 

COKMCCTICMT 

OILAHARC 

OlSTIIlCT OF COLUMBIA 

FLOBIDA 

QCOMU 

HAWAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS^ 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KCNTUCKV 

LOUISIANA 

MA INC 

MABVLAND 

MASSACHMSCTTS 

MICHt IAN 

MINNCSOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MlSSOtMI 

NCBBASIU 
NIVAOA 

NSW HAMPSHIBC 
NIW JCBSCV 
NIW Mexico 
NCV YORK 
NOMtH CABOLINA 
NOBTH DAKOTA 
OHIO' 

OBfOON 

.FINNSVLVANIA 

PMinio mco 

KHODI ISLAND 

SOUTH CABOLINA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TINNfSSIS 

TIMS 

UTAH 

VfRMONT 

VIKOINIA 

VASHINOTON 

MST ¥IB0INIA 

WISCONSIN 

WOMINQ 

AMtmCAN SAMOA 



N0BTHtR;4 MABIANAS 
TRUST TIBBlTOBICS 
VIBQIN ISLANDS, 
BUB. or INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. AND TrRRITOBICS 





t.4VlR0NMCNTS IN WHICH 


19-21 VCAB-OLO STUOCNTS VCRC 










SCRVfO DURING 


SCHOOL VCAR 1f77< 


79 










































OTHCR 








OTHCR 


RCOULAR 


SCFARATC 


SCFARATC 


CDUCATIUNAL 


RCOULAR 


SCFARATC 


SC fARATC 




CLASSCS 


CLASSCS 


FACILITICS 


CNVIRONMCNTS 


CLASSCS 


CLASSCS 


■ Af*t 1 t T t c c 

FAvl LlTlCa 


CNVIBONMCNT 


•92 


17 




. 
4 


1 .314 


* 

320 




- 
2 
- 


312 


* 


■ 


. 


143 


79 




- 


319 


77 


1 


0 


1 .097 


499 


24 


9 


10 








127 


49 




1 


291 




1 


0 


431 


199 


33 


0 


2 








92 


102 




- 


4 


0 






2 






- 


101 


9 


0 


c 


304 


43 


0 


0 


77 


2 






39 


10 


- 
















* 




• 1 


4 


- 


- 


39 


173 


0 




















IB 


0 


0 




393 


- 

20 




0 


26 


79 


1 


0 


199 


0 




0 


94 


3 




3 


429 


1 




11 


72B 


91 


" 


3 


191 


217 




Q 


11 


2 


1 


0 


99 


1 




0 


724 


3V2 


1 


0 


1 .474 






3 


9B3 


947 


320 


33 


403 


9a \ 

» 


329 


23 


1 .399 


0 


0 


3 


939 


199 


13 


3 


12 


1 


1 


1 


19 




g 


0 


139 








19 






- 


102 


2 


' 


- 


109 


2 




9 


•2 


0 


0 


0 


79 
• 


17 




0 


- 
B 


' 
0 


0 


- 
0 


- 

230 


29 


10 


■ 
11 


423 




1 


- 


299 

- 


f I.FD 


141 


- 


- 

2.999 


" 
9 


2 




692 


120 


12 




190 






- 


214 




991 




179 


0 


0 


0 


•0 


Q 


0 


0 

' 


- 
19 


*« 




- 

- 


139 


302 




89 


93 


n 

V 


V 


4 


aoa 


12 


0 


0 


219 


1 


0 


0 


37 


90 


10 


0 




7 


1 


3 


- 


10 




" 


191 


1 f 


0 




104 


O 


0 


0 


19 w 


17 






129 


12 






9 


f 






3 


t 




- 


292 
109 


30 


9 


0 


1 .290 


97 


0 


o 


19 


1 


0 


3.749 


307 


10 


1 








1 


9 


109 






0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


142 


9 


12 


1 


219 


29 


13 


0 


97 


9 


1 


0 


947 


19^ 


0 


0 


7B1 


3 


0 


0 


301 


3 


0 


2 


B1 








342 








99 








90 


20 






0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


















0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 






0 


0 






213 








f09 


9 






11.299 


1.399 


399 


99 


19.909 


4.299 


1.099 


99 
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TABLB D - 2.1C (C5ontlnu«d) 

ENVItONNCNTS IN WICH U<21 YEAR-DLO STU0Ef4TS VEftE 
SCtVED OURXNO SCHOOL YEAK l977-7t 



•IMCNTALLy RETAKOEO- 



STATC 



AtASNA 
Aft {mi* 



CALlPOftMIA 
COiOftAOO 
CONNICTICUT 
OiUWAftf 

OlSTftlCT Of COtlMIA 

PLOftlOA 

OIIMOIA 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS^ 

INDIANA 

lOVA 

KANSAS 

LOUISIANA 

MASNf 

HAftVLAND 

MASUCHUSCTTS 

NieHlOAN 

NINNtSOTA 

HISSISZI^I 

HISSOUIII 

NtWASNA 
NIVAOA 

NtV HAMPSHIftC 
NtV JCftSCV 
NtV HIXICO 
NIV YORK 
NOIITH CAftOLINA 
NOftTH DAKOTA 
OHIO* 
OKLAHOMA 
OftiMN 
HNNSVLVANK 
PUffftTO 

HHDOC ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLII^ 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TINNISSffI 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VflMONT 

VIMINIA 

VASHINQTON 

MST VIMINIA 

VISCONSIN 

WOMINO 

AMtftlCAN SAMOA 



NONTHfftN MARIAMaS 
TRUST Tf mil TORIES 
VIROIN ISLANDS 
•UR. or INDIAN APPAIRS 

U.S. AND TERRITORIES 



REOULAR 


SEPARATE 


CLASSES 


CLASSES 


1* 100 


209 


aoo 


104 


23 


430 


101 


3.043 


33 


700 


17f 


39 


03 


140 


3 


209 


902 


004 


309 


004 


13 


22 


70 


003 


99 


1 .091 


2V 


f 13 


M9 


200 


097 


1 . 122 


129 


74 


000 


3.321 


493 


409 


770 


3.0O4 


Mm 


270 


9wm 


497 


Iff 


•93 


<K9 

• Of 


91 

* 


122 


1 

1 10 


9a 9 
»• f 


099 


174 


1.944 


2 *009 


1 .02 1 


S 1 


1 10 


9M 


299 


72 


129 


1 


MO 


7 


230 


17 


47 


797 


019 


9 


1 


220 


130 


2.001 


1 .333 


9 


34 


0 


191 


299 


1 498 


92 


300 


930 


310 




1.507 


07 


19 


0 


9 


0 


, 2 


0 


0 


0 


10 


41 


4 



OTHER 

SEPARATE EDUCATIONAL 
PACILITIES ENVIRONHCNTS 



10. r 



14.020 



30.^23 



247 
22 
110 
29 
211 
102 
440 
37 
47 
300 



70 

133 
23 
070 
01 
103 
274 
790 
999 
29 
204 
0 

0 

119 
100 

149 
497 

03 
2.934 
209 

09 

19 
139 

70 
209 

34 

49 
122 
133 
0 
939 

49 
100 
499 

0 

0 
2 

91 

10.909 



90 



2 
13 



917 

31 



2 
1 

00 

0 
20 
3 
20 
143 
29 
10 
317 
0 



292 



3 
0 

12 

3 
79 
1 

32 
0 

f 
2 

19 
0 

0 
29 
2 
7 



2. 124 



-EMOTIONALLY DISTURBEO 4- 



OTHER 



REGULAR 


SEPARATE 


SEPARATE 


EDUCATIONAL 


CLASSES 


CLASSES 


PAClLITlf S 




1.500 


14 






90 


40 


• 


9 


10 


2 1 


1 


- 


00 


299 


92 


10 


19 


30 




2 


104 


43 


23 


3 


31 


30 


0 




9 . 


1 


*30 


• 


« 39 


37 


13 


179 


17. 
- 


3 






05 


7 


_ 
7 


_ 


29 


- 
07 




_ 


20 


20 


14 




1 1 


10 


91 


7 


43 


1 


109 


13 


16 


19 


22 


0 


30 


1 


9 


2 1 


97 


213 


84 


90 


322 


312 


103 


10 


174 


147 


134 


7 


3 

- 


3 


, 9? 


0 


39 


0 


20 


139 


24 

- 


0 


0 


0 


43 


5 


13 


9 


204 


102 


0« 




toi 


079 


130 




100 




90 




0 


1 


1 


Q 






131 






'9 


9 


3 


0 


11 


13 


0 


3 


23 


9 


0 


1 


33 


0 


0 


0 


0 


- 91 


0 


40 


27 






0 








109 


10 




9 


923 


237 


94 


199 


3 


90 




3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


33 


19 


1 1* 


19 


9 


99 


0 


0 


0 


1 1 


0 


0 




97 


337 




29 


10 


19 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 






9 
















4.007 


?.911 


1.909 


790 
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TASLE 0 - 2.1C (Continued) 

CNVlftONMENTS IN WHICH YEAR-OLO STUDENTS WERE 

SERVED DURING SCHOOL YEAR 1977-71 



•OTHER HEALTH IMt»AIRCD- 



-ORTHOPEDICALLY IMPAIRED- 



STATE 



REGULAR 

CLASSES 




ALABAMA' 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALirpRNIA 

COLORADO^ 

COMHECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

OR I DA* 
OEORQIA 
t4AWA 1 1 
IDAHO 
ILLINOIS' 
INDIANA 
IOWA 
KANSAS 
KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA 
MAMC 
MARYLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 
MISSISSIPPI 
MISSOURI 
MOMTANA 
NEBRASKA 
NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO* 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA* 

PUERTO RICO 

RHQCI ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH OAkOT/ 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON^ 

WEST VIRGINIA J( 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

AMERICAN SAMOA 

GUAM 

NORTHERN MARIANAS i 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
yi^QV, TSLANDS 
BUR. V rVlkH AFFAIRS 

U.S. AND I £RRI TORIES 



B 
2B4 



148 



IB 
95 
S 
7 
13 
3 



160 



0 
30 

0 
1 
3 
13 

5 

0 

0 
0 
0 



1 '♦OB 







OTHER 








OTHER 


SEPARATE 


SEPARATE 


EDUCATIONAL 


REGULAR 


SEPARATE 


SEPARATE 


EDUCATIONAL 


CLASSES 


FACILITIES 


ENVIRONMENTS 


CLASSES 


CLASSES 


FACILITIES 


ENVIRONMENTS 


- 

10 


- 

- 


4 


- 
14 

- 


- 
15 




B 


- 
- 


- 

23 


- 
2 


'0 . 


„ 

5 


5 




132 


3 


91 


80 


A . 288 


2 


2B 


■« 


- 


- 


2 


35 » 


2 


12 


2 


6 


0 


8 


3 


5 


0 




1 




4 


1 


10 




B 


2 


5 




^ 13 


2 


- 


- 


- 


110 


11 


31 * 


, 27 


0 




1 


39 


B 


16 ^ 


1 


47 


1 








9 






7 


7 


4 


32 

- 


7 


14 


- 


- 


- 
- 


- 

- 


1 


9 












§ 


4 6 


5 


4 




- 


- 


1 


* 5 


1 


22 


- 


- 


40 


8 


8 


• 


43 


19 


5 


0 


59 


1 


12 


4 


3 


9 


0* 


3 


0 


- 5 


8 


6 


0 


657 


11 


108 


3 


100 


13 


7 


1 


77 


75 


44 


4 


0 


0 


52 


110 


127 


8 


10B 


0 


1 


5 


0 


0 


1 1 


0 


- 


- 


6 


2 


" 




4 


t 


6 


6 


14 


1 




4 


1 


0 
- 


0 
• 


2 
- 


1 

* 


0 


*0 
" * 


- 
- 


2 


- 


• 




" 




1 


0 


5 


15 


5 


8 


7 


117 


3 




J » '7 


10 

~ 


69 




- 

■52 


- 

94 


- 

79 


12 


39 


19 


16 




' 5 






100 


29 


12 


2 


0 


0 


.1 


5 


7 

* 


0 


- 

43 


- 
- 


- 

4 * 




" 
15 




4 


0^ 


0 


15 


25 


0 


0 


3 








n 

V 


% 


1 


0 


12 


36 


34 


4 


8 


9 


8 


0 


0 


26 


*A 
i# 






0 


3 






9 


28 












0 








60 


10 


91 


-178 


20 


15 


2 


35 


2 


0 


%i 


94 


35 


447 




2 






2 


8 




0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


65 


4 


12 


7 


35 


3 


' - 7 


0 


1 


B 


48 


4 


2 


7 


0 


53 


IB 


3 


0 


0 




3 


28 


B2 














B 








2 


a 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 






0 


0 












1 








1.345 


263 


1«35B 


944 


1. 155 


362 


89B 
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TABLE D - 2.1C (Continued) 

ENVIRONMENTS IN WHICH 18,721 YEAR-OLD STUDENTS WERE 
SERVED DURING SCHOOL YEAR 1977-78 



-HARD OF HEARING^ ♦ 



-VISUALLY HANblCAPPED' 



STATE 



OTHER 

REGULAR SEPARATE SEPARATE EDUCATIONAL 
CLASSES CLASSES FACILITIES ENVI RONIi€NTS 



OTHER 



ALAIAMA 

ALASKA 26 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFOtNIA 28 
CDLOPADC 7 
CONNECTICUT , " 7 

DCLAWAHE 

OlSTmCT OF COLUMBIA 
FLORIDA 

O€0RGIA 25 
HAWAII 

IDAHO 2 

IILINOIS' 

INDIANA 

IOWA 17 
KANSAS 

KCNTUCKY 

LOUISIANA^ 30 
MAiNf I 
MARVLAND 79 
MASSACHUSETTS «D 
MICHIOAN 

MINNCSOTA 10 
MISSISSIPPI 1 
MISSOURI 13 
MONTANA 21 
NCiRASNA 
. Nf VAOA 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
N^JNCXICO 
NCWYORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO* ' 
OKLAHOMA. 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PUCRTO RICO 
RHOOt ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINQTON 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
WYOMING 
AMERICAN SAMOA 
GUAM 

NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN. ISLANDS 
BUR OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S AfO TEP'JU \ 637 



6 

77 
20 
3 



2 
O 
18 
78 



O 
4€ 



IS 



9 


0 


\ 2 


0 


25 


7 






49 


14 


1 








4 




4 


0 


D 


D 




4 






6 


0 


0 


0 


5 


4 


0 


D 




6 






12 


0 


D 


D 


18 


19 






0 








60 


23 


0 


0 


36 


7 


102 


1 




1 




1 


D 


D 


0 


0 


22 


4 


6 


0 


4 


7 


0 


0 


30 


1 


i 


0 




27 






ID 








D 


D 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Q 


D 


D 


0 


0 


0 


0 







347 



246 



REGULAR 


SEPARATE 


SEPARATE 


EDUCATIONAL 


"LASSES 


CLASSES 


FACILITIES 


ENVIRONMENTS 


30 


6 


• 




1 1 


3 


- 


1 


32 


- 


•> 


- 


75 


69 


1 


D 


2 


\ 


5 




16 




3 


0 


2 








16 


'l2 


7 


- 


12# 


0 


O 


0 


17 








- 
16 

- 


4 


* 

ia 


• 


2 


• 


- 

5 


- 
- 


# s 

r . 6 


0 
1 


2 

23 - 


0 


14 


- 


7 


2 


14 


22 


23 


2 • 


0 


0 


0 


0 


63 


30 


73 


0 


35 • 


34 


20 


3 


51 


53 


4* 


17 




. 1 


4 


0 




2 




- 


• 


- 




• 


3 

~ 


0 

- 


» 0 

- 


• 0 


12 


0 


f 




18 


9 

- 


18 




57 


7 


- 
18 


- 






63 




2 


0 


0 








4 




* 4 


10 


17 




10 ' 


0 


0 


0 


5 


2 


1 


0 


2 


4 






D 


D 


9 


0 ' 


13 


7 






D 








40 


6 


2 


o 


53 


20 


4 


t 


D 


0 


0 


0 


67 


2 


11 


0 


1 


5 


0 


0 


ID 


0 


2 


4 




3 


3 




31 








D 


0 


0 


0 


D 


0 


0 


c 


0 


0 


0 


0 


D 


0 








1 


* 3 




754 


321 


358 


30 



V 



188 



TMLE D - 2.1C (CX>ntlnu«d) 

ENVIRONMCNTS IN WHICH VEAR-OLD STUDENTS WERE 

SERVED DURING SCHOOL YEAR 1977-78 



-OEAF' 



STATE 



REGULAR 
CLASSES 



SEPARATE 
CLASSES 



OTHER 

SEPARATE EDUCATIONAL 
FACILITIES ENVIRONMCNTS 



♦ OEAF/HARO OF HEARING* ♦ 

OTHER 

REGULAR SEPARATE SEPARATE EDUCATIONAL 
CLASSES CLASSES FACILITIES ENVIRONMENTS 



ALAGAHA 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

HAWAII 

IDAHO 

Illinois' 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIRRI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NTtRASKA 

NC-^OA 

NEW »UMRSHIRt 

NEW w'ERSEY 

NEW MEXICO 

NEW YORK 

NORTH CAROLINA 

NORTH DAKOTA 

OHIO* 

OKLAHOMA 

OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PUERTO RICO 

RHODE ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

WEST VIRGINIA 

WISC0NS!N 

WYOMING 

AMERICAN SAMOA 

GUAM 

NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
■UR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. AND TERRITORIES 











2 


32 


_ 


_ 
_ 


9 




64 




to 


120 


t 


0 














te 




5 


2 


4 












3 


3 


8 














0 


0 


_ 










10 


10 


1 10 


0 


« 


0 


3 


2 




139 


0 


0 


f2 


«1 


8 


2 










1 


O 


10 


0 


4 






8 


3 


0 


0 


0 




















3 


12 


1 


3 


2« 


29 


- 










12 


40 


43 








182 




t 


0 


11 


1 


12 


10 


23 


2 


0 


0 


10 


0 


0 


0 


4 


0 




14 




3 


3 


0 


28 


0 




1 






0 








5 


13 


19 


0 


3G 


7 


102 


1 


0 


0 


13 


0 


f 


10 


177 


0 


0 


6 


2 


2 






39 ^ 












0 


9 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 






103 


482 


906 


77 



20 



14 
74 



80 



20 



4 
89 



0 
19 



30 



78 



/ 



193 175 188 



49 



V 
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TABLE D - 2ac (Continued) 

INVIKONMCNTS IN WHICH 1t-2l VCAR-CLU STUDENTS WCftC 
SIffVCO DURIim SCHOOL 1977-78 



-OCAr -BLIND- 



'IfULTIHANOICAPPrO- 



STATI 



OTHER 

mOULAR SIPARATC SEPARATE EDUCATIONAL 
CLASSES CLASSES FACILITIES ENVIRONMENfS 



ALABAMA 

ALASKA . 

ARIIOHA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COtOtADO 

CONNECTICUT 

OfLAWARf 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

FLOHtDA 

OiOROIA 

NAWAIS 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIOAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI < 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NE^ HAMPSHIRE 

NEW USRSSV 

NEW MEXICO 

NEW YORK 

NORTH CAROLINA 

NORTH DAKOTA 

OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 

ORSQON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PUERTO RICO 

RHODE ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TENNt5SE€ 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMNT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

WEST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

AMERICAN SAMOA 

GUAM 

NORTHERN MARUNAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 



Bf 



OTHER 

REGULAR SEPARATE SEPARATE EDUCATIONAL 
CLASSES CLASSES FACILITIES ENVIRONMENTS,. 



'6 



B2 



U.S 



AND TERRITORIES 



B3 



erJc 
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Notes to Table D - 2.1 



SOURCE: Table 4, State Annual Prograai Plans for 

FY 1979. A dash generally indicates that the 
datf were net available to the States. 

1* Preschool children refers to children aged 
3-5 years; school-aged children refers to 
children aged 6-17 years. 

2. Ohio reported a co^ined couht of school-aged 
children^ preschool children and 18-21 yilr old 
children being served in regular classes, 
separate clasrds and other educational 
environiients. The count of school-aged children 
being served in separate facilities includes 
preschool children. 

3. Alabama reported a coabined count for health 
impaired and multihandicapped children. The 
coflbined count is shomt in the aultihandicapped 
coluMi} a dash is placed in the health impaired 
column. 

4. Colorado and Pennsylvania each reported a 
combined count for orthopedically imp&ired and 
other health impaired children. The counts are 
shown in the orthopedically impaired column; 
dashes are placed in the dther health impaired 
column. 

5. The number of health impaired children in Florida 
includes those who are homebound/hospitalixed. 

6. Eight States combined hard of hearing and deaf. 
The data for these States do not appear under the 
separate categories of hard of hearing and deaf. 

7. Illinois reported a combined count for 
school-aged children ^ud 18-21 year old children 

b eing s erved in re gula r classes , eeparat» class e s 

and separate facilities. The count was reported 
under school-age children. 
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TABLE 


D - 2.3 












PERCINT OF HANDICAPPED 


CHILDREN AGED 3- 


21 YEARS 


SERVED IN DIFFERENT ENVIROMifSENTS 








DURING SCHOOL YEAR 1977^1^73 












NUMBER 




PERCENT 










^-SERVED IN4 






















OTHER 








ALL 


REGULAR 


SEPARATE 


SEPARATE 


EDUCATIONAL 






STATE 


ENVIRONMENTS 


CLASSES 


CLASSES 




ENVIRONMENTS 






ALABAMA 


66 • 1 42 


67. 66 


m m 1 ^ 


9 JIB 
4 . VV 


1 .09 






ALASKA 


1 2 , R20 


76.31 




n 9A 


1 .07 






ARIZCVM , 


47 • DOS 


79. 69 


1R 70 


9 04 
9 • V9 


1 .71 






ARKANSAS 


35^921 


64. 33 


94 90 




0 64 






CALIFORNIA 


332,013 


67. 23 


SA 44 


V . W 


1 .34 






COLORADO 


57 f 267 


74. 63 


IV. 


9 7A 


2.09 






CONNECTICUT 


5B • BBS 


71 . 97 


9t% 1 7 


7 47 


0.99 






DELAWARE 


12,713 


93. 93 


98 74 


0 09 
V . v3 


0.60 ' . 






DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


5, B7S 


41 . 36 


39. 16 


1Q 74 
1 V . r 0 


3.66 






FLORIDA 


126,630 


69. 37 


9n A9 


8 09 

0 . v2 


4.29 






QIORGIA 


62 , 66? 


79. 72 


1 V . V 1 


A 47 


3.49 






HAWAII 


11 ,006 


49. 46 


HA 9fl 


9 7<S 


0.92 






IDAHO 


19, 963 




1 s 70 


0 . # V 


0.24 


- 




ILLINOIS 


226, 256 


61 . 47 


97 ft 


A 84 


2.69 






INDIANA 


97 , 644 


or. Vw 


«* 1 . 1 r 


0. vl 


- 






IOWA 


63 , 344 


71 . 24 


911 1 1 

AW* 1 1 


9 88 

4 . OV 


1 .07 






XANSAS 


36, 200 


99 . 19 


9ii ail 


4 99 


1 .63 






KENTUCKY 


64 , 343 


A6 M 


99 89 


9 U4 
4 . mm 


9.94 


* 


• 


LOUISIANA 


69 , 1 37 


77. 72 


1 0 . 1 V 


8 8A 


0.66 






MAINE ' 


20,614 


63. 72 


V . 1 1 


8 A4 


2.69 






MARYLAND 


104.041 


69.91 


98 99 


1 71 

1 . r 1 


3.06 






MASSACHUSETTS 


t41 , 676 


67. 42 


1 V * w 


1 1 91 


1 .39 






MICHIGAN 


160, 346 


69.64 


9Q ^4 


9 88 

2 . DO 


1 .99 






MINNESOTA 


74 , 276 ' 


76. 1 1 


1 9 


7 88 


1 .61 






MISSISSIPPI 


30,033° 


70.92 


97 OB 

• r . Vw 


A ft9 
V . v3 


1»10 






MISSOURI 


^9, 116 


71.16 


99 98 


9 99 

3 . 32 


3.19 






MONTANA 




60. 64 


1 ■ 4S 


A 88 


0.06 






NEBRASKA 


27 • 706 


77 M 


20.04 


9 19 


0.14 






NEVADA 


9,413 


60.66 


9.99 


8 98 

V . AW 


3.12 






NEW HAMPSHIRE 


10, 324 


69 . 1 0 


IB 09 


8 89 

8 . 03 


7.29 






NEW JERSEY 


160,062 


93. 69 


37 .94 


9 98 


4.93 






NffW MEXICO 










• 






NEW YORK 


219,966 


91 . 10 


41 . 62 


6 88 

V . 0 V 


1 .60 






NORTH CAROLINA 


106,691 


60.60 


1 2.60 


B 18 

9 . 1 V 


1.62 






NORTH DAKOTA 


9, 266 


72.94 


21 .62 


3 48 

«* . ^v 


1 .77 






OHIO 


1 27 , 596 


94. 26 


30 70 


1 9 49 


1 .62 






OKLAHOMA 


64,956 


32. 79 


62 . 2^ 


2.93 


2.11 






OREGON 


4$ ,710 


61 .90 


11 17 


3. 39 


3.94 






PENNSYLVANIA 


1 66 , 203 


47 61 


44.99 


7 . 33 


0.27 






PUERTO RICO 


14,111 


41 , 19 


40.61 


1 1 . 92 


6.46 






RHODE ISLAND 


1 4 , 034 


67. 74 


22.96 


6!71 


0.99 






SOUTH CAROLINA 


66 , 766 


79.39 


17.94 


2.42 


0.24 






SOUTH DAKOTA 


10,453 


66. 69 


6.17 


4.36 


0.62 






TENNESSEE 


119, 101 


90.00 


7.34 


2.23 


0.43 






TEXAS 


330,530 


63.67 


10.96 


2.30 


3.27 






UTAH 


39.036 


69.20 


6.31 


9.93 


0.99 






VERMONT 


7,572 


66.90 


29.09 


9.49 


2.91 






VIRGINIA 


94,026 


67.04 


24.73 


7.30 


0.93 






WASHINGTON 


43.209 


94.96 


43.96 


1.00 


A ^8 
U . 48 






WEST VIRGINIA 


32.647 


73.93 


19.63 


3.76 


2.66 






WISCONSIN 


97^673 


99>72 


37.32 


6.09 


0.91 






WYOMING 


12,606 


60.63 


12.20 


6.06 


1 .09 






AMERICAN SAMOA 


166 


43.96 


96.0? 


0.00 


0.00 






GUAM 












^ 


- 


NORTHERN MARIANAS 


92 


29.00 


79.00 


0.00 


0.00 






TRUST TERRITORIES 


1,949 


84.69 


10.74 


4,40 


o!oo 






VIRGIN ISLANDS 


i.oca 


91 .64 


46.36 










BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


3,636 


64,99 


6.99 


9.42 


1.04 






U.S. AND TERRITORIES 


3.639.266 


66.03 


29.29 


4.72 


1.96 
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TABUE D 2*3 (Continuad) 

PEIWENT 0* HANDICAPPED CMuSrEN IOCD 3-21 VlARS SIRVEO 
IN DIFFERENT ENVIRONIIENTS* 



DMRINQ SCHOOL VEAft 1977- 19^ 
-SPEECH IMPAIRED ♦ ♦* 



STATE 



. OTHER 

REGULAR SEPARATE SEPARATE EDUCATIONAL 
CLASSES CLASSES FACILITIES ENVIRONMENTS 



ALABAMA 


100. 


00 












•LA 


99 . 


92 


2 . 


57 




0. 


51 


ARIZONA 


99. 


72 


0, 


29 


0.00 








99 . 


9S 






3.05 




. 


b A L 1 r UmvvI h 


97 . 


gg 


2 . 


19 


0.06 


0. 


09 


COLORADO 


97 . 


04 


2 . 


33 


0.57 


0. 


09 


CUVWCTICUI; 




gg 


15. 


21 


0.94 


0. 


07 


DELAWARE 




gy 


g^ 


gy 




0. 


65 


DISTRICT OF COLUMIA 


mm 

WW . 


93 


0. 


73 


1 .56 


0. 


59 


FLORIDA 


Mi 

W9 . 


uv 




00 


0.00 


0. 


00 


QCOROI A 


99 . 


69 


0. 


26 


o!o5 


0. 


00 


HAWAII 


00 

WW . 


mf% 

wV 






0. 10 






ioah6 


99 


93 


1 , 


17 








ILLINOIS 


79 . 


17 


20. 


93 


0.00 


* 0. 


00 


Indiana 


99 


90 


0! 


20 








IOWA 


97. 


29 


1 . 


37 


0.00 


1 . 


35 


IUIIf9A9 


gf 


93 


35. 


94 


1.93 


0. 


39 




§4 


39 




95 


0.29 


a. 


47 ' 


LOUISIANA 


92 


44 


.J 7 


54 


0.00 


0. 


03 


MAINE 


gg 


33 


1 ^ 


g 1 


0.06 


0. 


00 


MARYLAND 


gg 


mw 


10. 


93 


0.04 


0. 


15 


HA99AVHU9CTT9 


gy 


43 


19. 


gg 


11.21 


1 . 


39 


■1 vHlOAN 


97 


36 


0. 


38 


0.00 


2. 


27 


MtftaaACATA 
■IliMisvi A 


96 


96 


2. 


g 1 


0.92 


0 


11 




g^ 


27 


3. 


29 


0.34 


0. 


11 


MISSOURI 


91 


26 


7 


69 


0.92 


0. 


13 


MONTANA 


99 


97 


0. 


33 


0.00 


0. 


00 


NCRRASKA 


99 


01 


0. 


99 








NCVADA 


99 


37 


0. 


93 








new HAMPSHIRE 


92 


72 


5 


91 


3.40 


7. 


96 


NCW JIRSEV 


9S 


.79 


13 


97 


0.25 






NiW Mexico 
















NtW YORK 


99 


.60 


0 


31 


0.09 






NORTH CAROLINA 


99 


.42 


0 


19 


0.40 






NORTH DAKOTA 


92 


.22 


7 


79 


0.00 


0 


00 


OHIO 


99 


.91 


32 


71 


0.26 


0 


11 


OKLAHOMA 


47 


.19 


52 


94 




0 


32 


OREOON 


99 


.97 


0 


00 


0.00 


0 


03 


PENNSYLVANIA 


92 


.23 


7 


77 


0.00 


0 


00 


PUERTO RICO - 


32 


.79 


42 


74 


17.95 


6 


95 


RHODE ISLAND 


•0 


.95 


11 


44 


7.91 


0 


00 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


99 


.60 


0 


40 








SOUTH DAKOTA 


91 


.36 


9 


92 








TENNESSEE 


97 


.57 


2 


23 


0.19 


0 


01 


TEXAS 


97 


.60 


2 


.06 


0.09 


0 


03 


UTAH 


fl9 


.22 


0 


02 


1.22 


0 


94 


VERMONT 


100 


.00 


0 


00 


0.00 


0 


00 


VIRGINIA 


99 


.79 


0 


71 


0.36 


0 


19 


WASHINOTON- 


99 


.03 


10 


94 


0 03 


0 


00 


WEST VIRGINIA 


99 


.22 


1 


.95 


0.11 


0 


02 


WISCONSIN 


99 


.91 






0. 19 






WYOMING 


95 


.93 


0 


.49 


3.69 







AMERICAN SAMOA 
GUAM 

NORTHERN MARIANAS 100.00 0.00 

TRUST TIRVf TORIES 65.29 24.79 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 100.00 0.00 

HUR OF INOIA.-^ AFFAIRS 92.79 7.24 

U.S. AND TERRITORIES 91.44 7 72 



0.00 
9.92 



0.56 



0.00 
0.00 



0.29 



•LEARNING DISASLED- 



OTHER 

REGULAR SEPARATE SEPARATE EDUCAT lONAL 
CLASSES CLASSES FACILITIES ENVIRONMENTS 



99.99 


1 .44 


- 


- 


90.34 


19.59 




0.07 


99.73 


10.49 


0.79 


- 


94.06 


15.94 


0. 10 


- 


69.50 


3t2.05 


1.06 


0.37 


92.99 


5.49 


1 . 94 


0. 12 


70*40 


36.45 


2.60 


0.38 


59. 92 


41 .94 


0.87 


0.37 


19 . 47 


71 .79 


12.75 




99 . 51 


1 1 . 49 


0.00 


0.00 


91 . 93 


6. 72 


0.56 


0.79 


36.92 


63'. 03 


0.05 




93.97 


9.93 


0. 10 




69.37 


27.73 


2.90 


0.00 


99.42 


14.59 




- 


94.99 


4.95 


- 


0.30 


91. 34 


9.65 


- 


0.01 


92.94 


15.43 


0.40 


1.63 


71.09 


25.51 


3.21 


0.20 


97.39 


1.60 


1.05 


0.00 


91.59 


;7.99 


0.69 


0.03 


97.43 


19.99 


11.21 


1.38 


71.90 


27.97 


O.Ott 


0. 15 


92.07 


5.30 


2.03 


0.60 


97. 19 


12.49 


0. 17 


0.22 


95.35 


13.07 


0.59 


1.00 


70.99 


29.07 


0.03 


0.00 


79.01 


24.99 






90.09 


9.94 






92.99 


11. 19 


3. 13 


2.71 


42.97 


53.94 


3. 19 


0 


99 .91 


12 . 19 


1 . 29 


0.01 


94.66 


0.59 


4.93 


' 0.20 


97, 13 


2.9F 


0.00 


0.00 


70.55 


29.03 


0.20 


0.2a 


33.39 


9G.23 




0.39 


99.92 


0.97 


0.00 


0.31 


37. 10 


91.39 


1 1.91 


0.00 


66.20 


19.99 


15.09 


0.06 


97.42 


11.72 


0.88 


0.00 


93.99 


9.33 


0.02 




91.44 


9.59 






97.94 


2.43 


0.03 


0.00 


92.49 


7.29 


0.22 


0.03 


95.60 


1.32 


2.78 


0.31 


99.29 


0.00 


0.79 


0.00 


64.23 


13.93 


1.78 


0. 16 


93. 13 


39.79 


0.09 


0.09 


91.21 


7.79 


0.70 


0.30 


99.79 




0.21 




99.06 


11.91 


0 43 




100.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


92.40 


9.49 


2. 12 


0.00 


100.00 


0.00 






96.22 


3.79 






79.49 


19.99 ' 


1.63 


0.21 







• 








• 








, •. 






0 
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TABU D - 2*3 


(Oontinuad) 














PERCENT OF HANDICAPPED CHILDREN AGED 3- 


21 TEARS 


SERVED 














IN DIFFERENT 


ENVIRONMENTS* 


















OURINQ SCHOOL 


TEAR 1977*1979 
















MENTALLV RETARDED-- 






1 ^ 


























SEPARATE 




OTHER 








OTHER 




$TATC 


REtULAR 


SEPARATE EDUCATIONAL 


REGULAR 


SEPARATE 




CDUCATIONAL 




CLASSES 


CLASSES 


FACILITIES ENVIRONMENTS 


CLASSES 


CLASSES 


FACILITIES 


ENVImiNPicNi a 




ALASKA* 


B7.2B 


9.94 


2.31 


0.90 


74.07 


10.47 


V . 7« 


9.99 




B3.74 


42 . 42 


0. 99 


2 .99 


92 94 


41.99 


1 . 44 


4. 33 




ARIZONA 


30. to 


9l . 42 


7 . 97 




93.71 


34.49 


1 1 . «9 






AiKANSLAS 


41.33 


41 . 44 


17 ^ 23 




23.99 


99.43 


3. 49 


13.92 




CALIFOIINIA 


2.4B 


99. 99 


1 . 13 


0.71 


« 17.93 


72.24 


7 . 37 


2 . 49 




COLOffAOO 


27. Ot 


93. 99 


9 . 93 


V. Vil 


99. 92 


32.27 


V . Ul 


9.21 




CONNECTICUT 


B1.40 


13. 79 


23. 99 


V. w 


97.99 


19.99 


1 1 .02 


1 . 12 




OtLAWAUt 


2B.B7 


49.99 


22 . 94 


1 .93 


99.94 


39.39 




0.9f 




DISTRICT Of COLUMBIA 


3. 94 


90. 20 


3B . 99 




19.92 


30. 10 


93. 49 


0.92 




FLORIDA 


2B.01 


49 92 


19! 29 


9. 19 


94.41 


32.39 


10. 79 


2.49 . 




QfOROIA 


43. BB 


49. 94 


1 .02 




97.90 


11.49 


U . 97 


H. 




HAWAII 


31.32 


94 . 44 


14. 29 




31.49 


94.93 


9. 19 


9.49 




IDAHO 


1.3B 


79.91 


22. 14 


0.99 


90.91 


;i.47 


« . 7 I 






ILLINOIS 


39.00 


47. 39 


13 .99 


0.00 


91.91 


21.94 


V« . a9 


0.00 




INDIANA 


9.B2 


9o! 49 






27.99 


72.42 








IOWA 


19. 2B 


79.99 


3.94 


1.22 


39.79 


, 47.19 


i4 . 7« 


1 . 2Tf 




KANSAS 


B.B9 


93.99 


9.99 


0.97 


10.39 


4B.B7 




4.73 




KCNTUCKy 


49. B9 


47. 99 


0. 99 


2. 90 


32.94 


37.09 


22 .91 


7. 19 




LOUISIANA 


9B.99 


17.91 


12. 44 


0. 35 


43. 19 


41.97 


12 . 94 


2.31 




NAINC 


9$. 17 


29.93 


10.90 


2.30 


90.99 


9.14 


7 17 


7 \t% 
t . iv 




NARyLAND 


23.49 


72.91 


3. 32 


0. 32 


29.94 


47.90 


17.31 






NASSACHiSCTTS 


97.43 


19.99 


1 1 . 20 


1 .39 


97.43 


19.99 


f 1 21 


1 .38 




NICHIOAN 


17.73 


79^40 


6.19 ' 


0.99 


49.92 


41.99 


12 . 23 


t\ 90 
u. «v 




NiNNiSOTA 


47.02 


33.71 


19.93 


o!74 


42.02 


29.97 


27 .90 


3.11 




MlSSISSI^f 


90. 40 


47.39 


1 . 19 


1 .09 


39.31 


49.27 


9.97 


• . WW 




MISSOURI 


29.90 


94.97 


9. 39 


9.99 


99.29 


21.39 


9 . 30 


12 .UB 




MONTANA 


71.31 


29.70 


l!99 


0.00 


72.19 


23.42 


4 . 43 






NEBRASKA 


91 .97 


39. 13 


2.90 




94.02 




10 K^t 






NEVADA 


44. 10 


30. 24 


22. 99 


2.92 


14.34 


23.91 








NEW HAMRSHfRC 


29.90 


44.31 


14. 70 


12. 39 


97.94 


19.49 


Jli9 . 97 






NEW tIERSCV 


13.29 


94.49 


3. 17 


19. 1 1 


17.79 


99.02 


19.09 


9.19 




NEW MEXICO 












- 








NEV YORK 


9.39 


92.79 


7.79 


0.14 


14.91 


71.93 


1 1 .00 


2. 79 




NORTH CAROL i;iA 


71.2C 


23.97 


4.91 


0.21 


94. 13 


7.09 


7 M 






NORTH OAKOTA 


19.20 


73. S7 


7.79 


3.49 


79.00 


22.13 




A S9 




OHIO 


9.92 


19! 97 


74.71 


1.90 


9.92 


99.22 


20.07 


14.09 




OKLAHOMA 


17. 20 


74.97 


7.99 


0.19 


19.11 


99.09 


9.39 


19.42 




OREOON 


29.79 


97.91 


9.99 


10.94 


99. 19 


9.93 


19.99 


9.<43 




RENNSVLVANIA 


0.90 


97.92 


10.93 


0.99 


9.23 


71.79 


19.99 


D.OO 




RUfiRTO RICO 


49. 19 


42.99 


7 77 


3. IB 


19.92 


99.94 


12.99 


11.97 




RHODE ISLAND 


9. 14 


94.09 


9.79 


O.OB 


9.99 


41. 09 


49.20 


0.72 




SOUTH CAROLINA 


99.92 


39.97 


4.91 




99.17 


43.29 


1.99 






SOUTH DAKOTA 


7b!99 


7.11 


IS. 19 


2. IB 


91.29 


9.72 








TEWIESSEE 


74.97 


20.72 


4.99 


0 13 


73.79 


12.30 


13.79 


0. 19 




TEXAS 


99.39 


39.29 


4.99 


0.4B 


49.94 


^2.70 


9.99 


19.79 




UTAH 


39.44 


39.40 


23.79 


1.3B 


91.03 


9.99 


1.79 


0.91 




VERMONT 


9.49 


99.90 


7.92 


0.00 


29.19 


0.00 


73.99 


0.00 




VIRGINIA 


17.99 


72.43 


9.77 


1.^2 


29.99 


32.77 


39.20 


9.47 




MSHINOTON 


19.04 


77. Ta 


2.97 


0.29 


37.77 


90.08 


1.91 


0.27 




MST VIROINIA 


41 .37 


47.99 


9.79 


1. 17 


0.00 


99.90 


10.92 


0.99 




WISCONSIN 


0.19 


90.19 


9.99 




0.90 


92.49 


17.02 






WVOMINO 


39.94 


49 90 


19.49 




72.09 


13.99 


14.09 






AMERICAN SAMOA 


0.00 


100.00 


0.00 


0.00 


- 


- 








NORTHERN MARIANAS 


0.00 


100.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


100.00 


0.00 


0.00 




TRUST TERRITORIES 


92.49 


31.19 


19.39 


0.00 


0.00 


91.97 


9.33 


0.00 




VIROIN ISLANDS 


3.29 


99.79 






23.33 


79.97 








BUR. or INDIAN AFFAIRS 


94.09 


17.19 


23 97 


4.79 


93.70 


19.30 








U.S. AND TERRITORIES 


39.20 


92.91 


t.39 


1.94 


43 97 


40.93 


12.00 


3.90 












i95 












ERIC 








• 








ft 
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TABUS D - 2.3 (Continued) 

PERCENT OF HANOICA^ED CHlLOIlEN AGED 3*21 VEMS SERVED 
IN DIFFERENT ENVIRONMCNTS 



DURINO SCHOCN. YEAR 1R77-197R 



•OTHER HEALTH IMRAIREO- 



STATE 



OTHER 

REGULAR SEMRATE SEPARATE r.DUCATIONAL 
CUSSES CLASSES FACILITIES fNVlRONMCNTS 



ALARAMA^ 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO* 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWAff! 

DISTRICT OF COLUMilA 

FLORIDA* 

QI9RQIA 

HAM&II 

idAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MIMIC SOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NOirrH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
ORMON 

PENNSYLVANIA* 

PUCRTO RICO 

RHODE ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TENNESSEf 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

MASHINGTON 

WEST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

AMtRICAN SAMOA 



NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
•UR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

U.S. AND TERRITORIES 



_ 










73.27 


19. 


91 


0.90 


7.43 


0.00 


0. 


00 


0.00 


100.00 


1.7t 






33.39 


99.94 


84 . 3G 


9. 


33 


0. 13 


7. 17 


33. 1« 


19. 


07 


40.34 


9.40 


4.RR 


90. 


49 


14.93 




1S . 73 


19. 


23 


13.94 


93.10 










100.00 


1t.3t 


1. 


12 


6.41 


90.09 




90.97 


39. 13 




OS. 07 


1. 


29 


1.94 


3.00 


28.90 


21. 


39 


93. 14 


0.00 


33.ft3 


3 


29 


0.34 


93.94 


f%. 18 


12. 


30 


3.93 


10.03 


74. 9G 


3 




19.74 


9.73 


7.09 


1 


79 « 


0.04 


91.13 


87.28 


20.04 


11. 19 


1.93 


4 . 77 


0. 


10 


0.99 


94.39 


24. 9G 


2 


49 


13.94 


99.74 


9 •WW 


2.39 




91.79 


72.73 


9 


99 


3.40 


19.19 


79.41 


20.99 


0*00 


0.00 










100.00 


4.39 


1 


79 


93.99 




99! 29 


9.^2 


9.30 


19.19 


9.41 


97 


01 


0.73 


33.99 


0.01 


71 


99 


7.97 


9.93 


9.47 


9G 


79 


4.77 


33.00 


22.93 


17 


32 


3.19 


99.99 


39.99 


22 


43 




44.97 


9:1.99 


4 


97 


0. « 


41.02 


9.29 


19 


.M 


17.99 


99. SO 


99.39 


4 


79 


0.00 


9.93 


29.42 


9 


.29 


9.99 


99.70 


92.99 


7 


14 






93.07 


1 


.99 


3.90 


13.09 


97.43 


12 


09 


0.49 


0.09 


99.19 


12 


.39 


9.41 


13.19 


47.22 


93 


.79 


0.00 


0.00 


9.47 


0 


.49 


93.33 


9.93 


22.94 


47 


.09 


0.30 


39.90 


37.44 


•» 


.31 


0.49 


94.77 


9.43 






9.91 


94.79 


88.90 


3 


.39 


19.99 


49.79 


0.00 


100.00 


0.00 


O.OC 


33.33 


41.97 


39.00 


0.00 


0.00 


100 


.00 






93.94 


31 


.93 




4.99 


49.97 


27 


.39 


9.71 


19.14 



♦ ORTHOPEDIC ALLY IMPAIRED ♦ 

OTHER 

REGULAR SEPARATE SEPARATE EDUCATIONAL 
CLASSES CLASSCS FACILITIES fNVlRONMCNTS 



97.19 


13.99 


- 




39.71 


43.99 


1.39 


17.43 


99.93 


33.33 


9.19 


* 


97.94 


19.49 


39.79 


0.79 


97.13 


39.93 


0.09 


3.30 


30.11 


44.93 


3.97 


33.39 


99.49 


99 9^ 




3.71 


9.91 


9.91 


99.14 


0.99 


7.94 


99.34 


3.01 


33. 11 


19.93 


49.03 


39.14 


0.00 


39.71 


3f.43 


1.49 


.^33.41 


- 


77.99 


10.19 


^13.19 


99.01 


9.01 


9.97 


• 


7.39 


7.73 


20.44 


94.44 


19.99 


94.13 


- 


• 


31.73 


49.93 


33.97 


. 11.49 


13.94 


83.01 


3.09 


93.39 


17.99 


33.79 


1 .93 


49.44 


49.99 


37.73 


9.71 


9.71 


39.39 


, 8.99 


19.01 


49.09 


9.93 


91.04 


9.02 


39.41 


97.43 


19.99 


11.23 


1.39 


39.99 


97.17 


0.33 


3.93 


49.19 


39.99 


30.97 


^ 4.99 


13.93 


94.13 


4.13 


39.34 


99.39 


30.34 


9.79 


13.73 


79.73 


14.99 


3.39 


9.03 


49.93 


94.99 






A M 
m • mw 


• . u 


34 • 37 


93. 13 


39.07 


9.99 


9g!73 


19.39 


9.33 


94.13 


31.94 

- 


9.71 

* 


- 

13.99 


- 

44.39 


33.19 


19.90 


9. 14 


w% . %m 




7.00 


34.79 


39.79 


80.90 


4!99 


9.79 


43.39 


3.30 


49.73 


1.39 


47.48 


9.79 


49.90 


94.79 


' 9.97 


37.99 


10.39 


0.93 


93.97 


19.43 


0.00 


9.94 


39.19 


29.99 


39.03 


99.31 


3.99 


o.oo\ 


0.00 


39.48 


93.97 






81.38 


9.73 






88.08 


9.93 


3.19 


0.14 


14.48 


18.91 


9.37 


--99.94 


41. P> 


19.93 


33.49 


9.09 


38.87 


0.00 


71.43 


0.00 


33.80 


19.39 


91.48 


9.40 


33.81 


71.39 


4. 17 


0.97 


44.87 


37.9^1 


13.33 


8.39 


88.17 




4.83 




90.87 


10.84 


38.08 




0.00 


100.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


100.00 


0.00 


0.00 


73.83 


19.13 


7.38 


0.00 


0.00 


100.00 






83.39 


17.99 






37.03 


30.31 


8.98 


33.19 
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TABU D - 2.3 (Continuod) 

f^CRCENT OF HANOICAPPCO CHILDREN AOEO 3-21 YEARS SERVEO 
IN OirFERENT ENVIRONMENTS^ 

DURING SCHOOL YEAR 1977- 197S 



STATE 



♦ HARD or HEARING- 4 

OTHER 

REGULAR SEPARATE SEPARATE EDUCATIONAL 
CLASSES CLASSES FACILITIES ENVIRONMENTS 



-VISUALLY HANDICAPPED 



OTH R 

REGULAR SEPARATE SEPARATE EDUCATiONAL 
CLASSES CLASSES FACIL^IES ENVIRONMENTS 



ALASAMA 


ftS 


,71 


14 


.29 






ALASKA 


•• 


. 19 


1C 


.24 




1 . 57 


A;I!Z0NA 0 














ARKANSAS 


13 


.41 


92 


,39 


4,21 




CALIFORNIA 


32 


.00 


77 


35 


0. 19 


0 45 


COLORADO 


&3 


.04 


25 


.29 


21 .99 




CONNECTICUT 


S9 


.94 


19 


.79 


24.93 


2 45 


DELAWARE 


44 


.44 


14 


.91 


33. 33 


7 4 1 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


74 


.93 


17 


.91 


7 46 




FLORIDA 














OlOROIA 


6t 


43 


15 


.45 


2 99 


12 15 


HAWAII . 
IDAHO \ 
ILLINOIS ^ 


33 


.33 


94 


.91 


1 .95 




4S 


.00 


22 


.67 


29. 33 




10 


.43 


15 


. 19 


74.^39 


0 00 


INDIANA 














IOWA , 
KANSAS \ 


93 


.24 


41 


.33 


1.09 


4. 39 














KENTUCKY 














LOUISIANA 


€7 


. 19 


31 


.90 


0.00 


0.96 


MAINE 


93 


.79 


4 


.96 


1.59 


0.00 


MARYLAND 


74 


.09 


24 


.90 


0.97 


0 20 


MASSACHUSETTS 


67 


.43 


19 


99 


11.21 


1 . 39 


MICHIGAN 














HtNNCSOTA 


59 


.97 


22 


49 


20.65 


0. 00 


MISSISSIPPI 


77 


99 


17 


14 


3 57 


1.43 


MISSOURI 


77 


32 


15 


29 


3.61 


3. 79 


MONTANA 


•9 


93 


10 


17 


0.00 


0 00 


NEBRASKA 














NEVADA 


9ff 


21 


1 


79 






NEW HAMPSHIRE 


•2 


20 


5 


09 


10. 17 


2.54 


NEW JERSEY 


29 


97 


72 


90 


1 . 22 




NEW MEXICO 












- 


NEW YORK 


79 


31 


21 


91 


2. 19 




NORTH CAROLINA 


73 


74 


20 


90 


9.96 


0. 10 


NORTH DAKOTA 


91 


40 


14 


73 


3.99 


0 00 


OHIO ^ 
















29 


49 


71. 


96 




1 99 


OREGON 


97 


4« 


14. 


4P 


17.51 


. 0.59 


PENNSYLVANIA 


92. 


79 


47. 


24 


0.00 


0.00 


PetRTO RICO 


22 


49 


49 « 


94 


24.49 


9 12 


RHOOf ISLAND 


99 


S9 


31. 


43 


9.99 


0 00 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


44 


39 


29 


90 


29.02 




SOUTH DAKOTA 














TENNESSEE 


99 


44 


10. 


96 


0 00 


0.00 


TEXAS 


24. 


91 


4. 


73 


70 24 


0.92 


UTAH 


ft7. 


91 . 


1. 


70 


0.24 


0 24 


VERMONT 


100. 


00 


0 


00 


0 00 


0 00 


VIRGINIA 


79. 


29 


21. 


94 


2.76 


0.34 


WASHINGTON 


29. 


90 


72. 


93 


0.67 


0.00 


WEST VIRGINIA 


92. 


93 


13. 


39 


3.60 


0 42 


WISCONSIN 


3. 


99 


«9. 


91 


0.90 




WYOMING 


97. 


94 


3. 


94 


9.73 




AMERICAN SAMOA 
GUAM 


0. 


00 


100. 


00 


0.00 


0 00 


NORTHERN MARIANAS 


0. 


00 


100. 


00 


0.00 


0.00 


TRUST TERRITORIES 


91. 


1 1 


13. 


33 


5.t6 


0.00 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 














■UR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


99. 


23 


3. 


77 






U.S. AND TEtRITDRIES 


94 


00 


29. 


79 


14.97 


1.27 



9D 4 V 


10. 09 


33 46 




74 24 


16.67 


1 52 


7 . 59 




1 72 


32 . 30 




39 94 


2.91 


6 1 29 




42 35 


59 51 


0 36 


0.79 


77.99 


9.73 


15 59 


- 


76 55 


1 7 93 


5 17 


0. 34 


79 . 75 


19 . 35 


9 75 


1 25 


40 . 4 1 


54 . 1 1 


5 . 49 




63. 00 


19. 44 


0.00 


17.56 


■9 . 7 7 


9 . 4U 


7 44 


0 39 


«4 . 79 


93 .04 


2.17 




30. 63 


9 27 


90. 90 




4«> . 9« 


19 . 77 


37 . 61 


0.00 


93. 29 


9 . 99 


39 . 99 




42 90 


19 . 60 


«9 . uu 


3 . 60 


59 99 


1 3 79 


25 .63 


0. 74 


49 . 45 


9.97 


3 1 . 44 


14 . 43 


49 96 


20. 42 


39 74 


V V9 


94 . 2 1 


3 51 


1 % 26 


0. 00 


95 34 


17 21 


29 . 43 


1 .01 


67 . 30 




11.19 


1 . 90 


49 90 


49 00 


0. 33 


4,17 


9 1 . <9 


1 a . <9<9 


25 .03 


0. 19 


70. 00 


7 . 69 


17 . 99 


4 .92 


9 1 . V9 


1 1 . <»* 


« . 99 


3 99 


93.94 


9.06 


0.00 


0.00 


99.96 


13.99 


^ 30.96 


- 


79 69 


4 . 9V 


19 . 92 




69.03 


9.00 


9.44 


19,73 


«4.21 


22.97 


9. 11 


39. 11 


72.06 


9.71 


19.02 


0.19 


99.99 


3.99 


29.04 




97.99 


6.49 


24! 07 


1.99 


36.35 


40.59 


21.79 


1.31 


34 70 


26.26 


29. 19 


10.99 


99.92 


0.00 


22.59 


7,60 


91.99 


23.09 


14.99 


0.00 


39.72 


43.97 


9.22 


7.09 


66. 10 


0.00 


33.90 


0.00 


79 91 


7.19 


^ 17.30 




92.96 


7. 14 






76.50 


9 99 


14.52 


0 09 


67.79 


29.09 


9 29 


1.99 


94.41 




2.90 


2.90 


72.37 


0.00 


37.93 


0.00 


93.79 


1.23 


4.70 


0.29 


59 10 


43. 17 


0.73 


0.00 


99.06 


1.20 


7.97 


4.79 


7. 14 


49.76 


44 10 




94.06 




3.49 


12.44 


0.00 


100.00 


0.00 


0.00 


33.33 


66.67 


0.00 


0.00 


90.72 


12.09 


7.23 


0.00 


49.49 


21.21 


27.27 


3 03 


61.13 


16.71 


19.30 


3.96 
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TfiBLB D * 2.3 (Continued) 

PERCENT OF HA^OICAPPEO CMILOREN AOEO 3-21 VE4RS SERVEO 
IN OIFFERENT ENVIRONMENTS* 



DURING SCHOOL YEAR tf 77- 1978 



-OEAF- 



-OE A F /HARO -OF • HE AR I NO- 



STATE^ 



OTHER 

REGULAR SEPARATE SEPARATE EDUCATIONAL 
CLASSES CLASSES FACILITIES^ ENVIRONMENTS 



ALAtAMA 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNCCTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

ttEORQlA 

HAMII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

lOVA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINC 

MARYLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIOAN 

MINNfSOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI ' 

MONTANA 

NCIRASKA 

NEVADA . 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

NEW JERSEY 

NEW MEXICO 

NEW YORK 

NORTH CAROLINA 

NORTH DAKOTA 

OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 

DKFQON 

PENN5VLVA»<U 

PUERTO RICO 

RHODE ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTK DAKOTA 

TENNESSEF 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRGINIA 

WASHINGTON 

WEST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

AMERICAN SAMOA 

GUAM 

NORIHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 

US AND TERRITORIES 











6.94 


92. Ijl 


- 


1.31 
- 


3. 13 


8.28 


88.80 




9.70 


93. 71 


0 96 


0.03 


- 
* 


- 


- 

lOO.OO 


- 


12.90 




87 . 90 




47.90 


_ 

39.23 


9.13 


*i. 14 




90.42 


3.33 


6. 29 


6 97 


8 .87 


86. 28 




42.41 


97 .99 




V . w 




22 . 38 


77 . 62 




29 01 


19.81 


90. 23 


0 94 


1B.90 


8 . 38 


70 . 92 




17.89 


80.99 


0. 39 




87 4 1 


19 .88 


11.11 




21.43 


8.39 


70. 19 
- 


0.00 


- 

48.99 


- 

20. 48 


9. 64 


2 * . 29 


94 . 44 


9 . 98 


V . w 


0. 00 


13.21 


83.21 


23.68 




19.38 






7 . 79 


1 2 . 99 ^ 


4 2 . 99 


/a? 


40. 99 


12.94 


42.89 


44. 16 


; 




7.18 


92.8a 




20.33 


4 . 88 


86.67 


8. 13 


6 82 


49.47 


41.80 


2. 11 


33.33 


10.87 


48.70 


7.09 


0.00 


4.89 


93. 11 


o.co 


4.38 


83.43 


28.94 


3.64 


1.83 


0.00 


98. 17 


0.00 


22.22 


77.78 






91.18 


8.82 






22.44 


13.87 


83.89 


0.00 


24.48 


4.73 


70.29 u 


0.96 


19.23 


44.87 


8.41 r 


29.49 


1. 19 


O.OO 


98.81 ' 


0.00 




28.99 


94.87 


0.00 


2.30* 


99.82 


0.63 


1.26 


0.23 




99 /% 




11.83 


29.07 


2S.26 


38.09 


O.OO 


100.00 


O.OO 


0.00 


O.OO 


100.00 


O.OO 


0.00 


77.97 


19.29 


6.78 


0.00 


O.OO 


100.00 






23 08 


19.38 


61.94 




17.09 


40 13 


39 07 


3 70 



PRECENT IN OTHER 
REGULAR SEPARATE SEPARATE EDUCATIONAL^ 
CLASSES CLASSES FACILITIES ENVIRONMENTS 



47,28 6. 19 46. .^9 



<33.1« 33.21 0.00 



12.14 38.79 



29.64 26.11 
24.82 13.91 



29.47 68.97 



34.30 33.98 



91.08 



48. 14 

47.43 



0.97 



32. 12 



33.67 



0. 11 
13 89 



«.40 



16.00 82.11 18.19 



3.70 



26.39 42.99 22.96 



8. 10 
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TABLE D - 2.3 (Continued) 

' PERCENT if MNDICAPPEO CHP OREN AQEO 3*21 YEARS SCRVEO 
IN OIFFCRENT ENVIRONMENTS* 

DURING Sa«mL YEAR 1977-1978 

MULTIHANOICAPPEO ♦ ♦ OEAF-BLIND- 



OTHER OTHER 
REGULAR SEPARATE SEPARATE EOUCATIQNAL REGULAR SEPARaVc^ SEPARATE EDUCATIONAL 

STATE CLASSES CLASSES FACILITIES ENVIRONMENTS CLASSES CLASSES FACILITIES ENVIRONMENTS 



ALA3AMA. -14.51 70.84 1.95 12.70 <6.17 39.50 42.77 1.56 

ALASKA ^ , , . . .... 

ARIZONA ... . . . - 

ARKANSAS ^ - . . - r' . 

CALIFORNIA . - - - . , . 

COLORADO - - - . - ... 

CONNECTICUT _ . . - - ... 

DELAWARE ... . . . - 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA ... . . . . • * . 

FLORIDA - . - . .... 

GbORGIA 68 37 15.64 7.69 8 30 

HAWAII ' . . _ - - - . - - 

IDAHO . . - . . . . - 

ILLINOIS ... .... 

INDIANA . 12 55 87.45 • • * * ,* 

IOWA ... .... 

KANSAS . . , - . 

KENTUCKY ... . " ^ - . 

LOUISIANA ... ... . . 

MAINE - • - - - . • - < . 

MARYLAND ... 

MASSACHUSETTS . - . . ^ 

MICHIGAN * - N - 

MINNESOTA ... .... 

MISSISSIPPI - - , - 47.40 35-.06 14 29 3.25 

MISSOURI - T - - * " * / 

MONTANA ... - . ^ - . J, 

NEBRASKA ... .... 

NEVADA ... . - . ^ . 

NEW HAMPSHIRc ... .... 

NEW JERSE'' ... . . * . 

NCW MEXICO ... .... 

NEW YORK ... . . - , 

NORTH CAROLINA ... .... 

NORTH DAKOTA ... ... 

OHIO' 12.25 72.93 7.12 7 70 * 

OKLAHOMA - . - ... 

OREGON ... . . . . - 

PENNSYLVANIA . . . > ... 

PUERTO RICO .... - - - 

RHODE ISLAND ... . _ , - 

SOUTH CAROLINA . . .... 

SOUTH DAKOTA ... .... 

TENNESSEE "* _ , . - ' * v " 

Texas ... .... 

UTAH ... - ... 

vermIjnt ... - ... 

VIRGINIA ... . , . - 

WASHINGTON ... . . . . - 

WEST VIRGINIA ... .... 

WISCONSIN ... - . - - - 

W/OMINO ... .... 

AMFRICAN SAMOA ... . . . - 

GUAM . . . - 

NORTHERN MARIANAS ' OlDO 100 00 0.00 0 00 0.00 100.00 0 00 O.OO 
TRUST TERRITDRItS - 

VIRGIN ISLANDS ... .... 

80R. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS ... ... - 

U S. AND TERRITORIES 26.15 61.66 3.78 - 8.40 19 50 39. 07 39.69 1.73 
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Notes to Table D - 2,3 



Source:- Table 4, State Annual Program Plans for 

FY 1979. A dash generally indicates that 
the data were not available to the States. 



1. Alabama reported a coirl>ined count for healths 
impaired and multihandicapped children. The ^ 
combined count is sKovn in the maltihandicapped 
column; a dash is placed. in the health impaired 
column. ^ 

2. Colorado and Pennsylvania each reported a 
combined count for orthopedically impailred and 
Mher health impaired children. The counts are 
shown in the orthopedically impaired coluiom; 
dashes are placed in the other health* impaired 
column. 

3; The nunber of health impaired children in Florida 
includes those who are homebound/ho^pitalieed. 

4. Eight States combined hard oi hearing and deaf. 
The data for these States do not appear under the 
separate categories of hard of hearing and deaf. 
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TABLE D - 3,5 



SPECIAL EDUCATION TEACHERS^ AVAILABLE AND NEEOEO BY 
TY»E Of HANDICAPPING CONDITION OF CHILD SERVED. SCHOOL YEARS 1976-77 TO 1978-79 



-^-*ALL CONOITIONS- 



'MENTALLY RETARDED- 



-EARNING DISABLED- -V 



TEACHERS Teachers teacher^ 

AVAILABLE AVAILABLE NEEOEO 
1976-77 1977-78 1978-79 



3.2M 
508 
2.888 
1,458 

13.507 

3.oai 

.3.984 
838 
^88 
6.^02 
4.775 
702 
851 
12.679 
3.583 
2.852 
1.755 
3.402 
3:^40 
1.040 
4tOi9 
8.362 
8.403. 
4.838 
1.971 
4.415 
986 
^.230 
929 
1.007 
5.644 

13.896 
4.098 

392 
6.702 
2. 173 
1.559 
8.887 

696 

905 
3.5S9 

409 
4.700 
6.864 

1. 102 
283 

3.783 

2. 132 
1.890 
4.940 

444 
20 

93 

" 71 
13? 



TEACHERS TEACHCRS TEACHERS 
AVAILABLE AVAILABLE NEEDED 
1976-77 1977-78 1978-79 



TEACHEPS TEACHERS' TCACHERS 
AVAILABLE AVAILABLE NEEDED 
1976-'7 1977-78 1978-79 



. 3 . 838 


9.317 


2.479 - 


2 .323 


2. 989 


314 


463 


800 


542 


1. 199 


If2 


9 1 


149 


379 


337 




2.490 


2.610 


1.026 


982 


966 


1 .09^^^ 


973 


1 086 


1 .697 


2.029 


814 


- . 823 


906 






934 


15.720 


16.669 


3.210 


3.443 


3.403 


4.9|^ 


6.722 


8.207 


3.090 


3,299 




746 


833 


1.209 


1 ,268 


1 .294 


2.662 


3.099 


1,187 


849 


920 


1 . 337 


1 .099 


1 . 209 


741 


899 


213 


222 


261 


320 


289 


393 


712 


1.903 


279 


272 


73*1 


132 


126 


421 


6.860 


10.901 


2,761 


2.694 


9. 389 


1 .909 


1 . 769 


1 697 


4.899 


9.668 


2.319 


2.319 


2.402 


839 


839 




730y 


647 


« 176 


173 


192 


293 


393 




W 


690 


t 203 


18T 


198 


373 


410 


424 


10.909 


29.739 


4. 104 


3.698 


6.216 


2 . 863 


3 964 


1 399 


4.22S 


10.462 


1^987 


2. 296 


3. 292 


279 


936 


va^ 


* 3. 106 


9.264 


1 .224 


1 .439 


1 .601 


1 .036 


1.117 


1 7 10 


2.038 


2.923 


^ 790 


797 


896 


999 


682 


867 


9.982 


8.027 


1 .881 


2.436 


2.919 


639 


1 . 372 


1 .893 


3.641 


9.888 


1.863 


•1 .739 


2. 331 


764 


899 


1 384 


806 ' 


• 1.776 


219 


139 


426 


176 


^ ' 216 


39 


3.692 


4. M7 


1.3499 


1 . 207 


1 . 332 


1 712 


1 774 


2 094 


8.880 


7. 160 


1 .609 


1 .988 


* 1,897 


j .009 


1 392 


1 494 


8.403 


9,281 


• 3 . 362 


3 


3. 269 


1 . 299 


1 ^ 


2 013 


9.463 


9.273 


^ 1 .67tf^ 


1 .908 


1 .799 


1 .909 


2. 272 


1 976 


1 .74) 


2.437 


1.299 * 


'1 .361 


1 . 82 1 


272 


329 


493 


/ 4.tt29 


6.396 


1 .923 


2.042 


2.131 


1 .094 


1 337 


2 47 1 


966 


743 


24tf 


2jl8 


** 1 . 267 


* 442 


442 


7 . 968 ' 


1.912 


. 1.989 


728 


728 


796^ 


• 227 


227 


299 


96o' 


619 


139 


'141 


143 


294 


269 


292 


<%007 


1.398 


181 


181 


226 


181 


18 1 


226 


6.290 


6.039 


•1 .436 


• 1.612 


1 .997 


1 . 23^ 


1 .372 


1 .926 


1 3', 696 


14.9^1 ' 


4. 199 


4. 199 


4.999 * " 


2.398 


2,398 


3.333 


3.868 


9.278 


3.043 


2.379 


2.863 


419 


731 


649 


402 


. 430 


194 


209 


308 


128 


149 


197 


9.049 


10.891 


4.070 


6. 1^7 


6.926 


1.636 


1.738 


2.777 


2.239 


2.749 


889 


991 


1 . 1,73 


834 


779 


943 


1.406 


1.966 


« 406 


390 


442 


729 


638 


692 


8.999 


18.914 


9. 182 


4.691 


9.894 


1.397 


2.392 


4.787 


701 


1 .937 


506 


493 


830 


31 


77 


143 


969 


862 


180 


178 


219 


199 


286 


338 


3.486 


3,668 


1.928 


2.028 


2. 127 


468 


929 


992 


290 


479 


186 


183 


234 


139 


29 


93 


3.908 


3.921 


1 .469 


. 1.977 


1.806 


1.640 


933 


916 


13.914 


14.014 


1.934 


4.961 


4.996 


1.878. 


4.493 


4.493 


1. 168 


c 1.940 


148 


290 


287 


10 


3ir 


173 


388 


446 


106 


189 


198 


47 


89 


132 


4.779 


9.899 


1.686 


1.893 


,2.079 


966 


1.222 


- 6M 


o2.320 


2.899 


979 


930 


1.138 


* 917' 


719 


899 


1 .837 


2.694 


8<»2 ^ 


840 


1.034 


272 


294 


474 


9.339 


•9.731 


1.771 


1 .772 


1.764 


t.249 


1.429 


1.601 


487 


972 


138 


108 


. , 140 


228 


276 


219 


20 


49 


8 ' 


a 


9 


2 


2 


22 


106 


124 


44 


89 


99 


6 




2 


6 


39 


. r 




11 




0 


0 


99 


190 


9 


9 


33 


4 


10 


12 


76 


119 


48 


46 


66 


7 


6 


12 


263 


991 


60 


90 


- 194 


47 


99 


14*1 


194.802 


298.793 


71.681 


79.799 


90.709 


44.003 


93.933 


70.088 



TABLE 0-3.5 (Continued) 



S^CCUL EDUCATION TEACHCRS* AVAILA9LE AND ^COCO 9V 
TVPfc OF HANDICAPFINO CONDITION Of CHILD SCKVCD* SCHOOt ^&ktlS 197t-77 TD l97t-79 







lONALLY DISTURBED' -4 




♦ OTHER 


HEALTH IMRAIRCD ♦ 




TEACHERS 


TEACHERS 


TEACHERS 


TEACHERS 


TEACHERS 


TEACHERS 


TEACHERS 


TEACHERS 


TEACHER* 


• 


AVAILABLE 


AVAILABLE 


NEEDFD 


AVA1LA9LE 


AVAILABLE 


NEEDED 


AVAILABLE 


AVAILMLC 




. STATE 


1970-77 


1977-78 


1978-79 


1979-77 


1977-79 


1979-79 


1979-77 


1^77*79 


~W rW* rW 


ALASAMA 


79 


t97 


496 


1B9 


303 


903 


91 






ALASKA ^ 


30 


23 


369 


49 


9< 


93 


8 


9 




ARIZONA 


440 


343 


327 


0 


24 


33 


1 


7 


r 


ARKANSAS 


27 


43 


103 


190 


173 


3?9 


90 


BO 


1w 


CALIFORNIA 


2.304 


3 . 199 


1 .999 


991 


799 


936 


411 




Wrli 


COLOR AQO 


367 


421 


481 


339 


373 


36B 








CONNECT ICtrf 


906 


444 


9 14 




99 


64 


39 


30 


a 4 

1 1 


DELAWARE 


17t 


199 


182 


93 


9 


33 


1 




» 


DISTRaCT of COLUMBIA 
FLORIDA* 


107 


209 


309 


30 


9 


m 


31 


t 47 


34 


939 


999 


1 . 27 1 


709 


797 


999 


300 


4^ 4 


S9 1 


OEOROIA* 


991 


99 • 


8l3 


490 


460 


930 


193 


193 


4 7lt 


HAWAII 


34 


90 


40 


■ 




^ 4A 

10 


139 






IDAHO 


49 


39 


39 


90 






38 






ILLINOIS 


£.973 


940 


6. 799 


1 .999 


1 .993 


3.669 








INDIANA 


194 


219 


2. 799 


993 


719 


1 .096 


103 




439 


lOVA 


201 


332 


1 . 294 


37 


7 


97 


89 


W 1 




KANSAS 


229 


323 


492 








38 




WP 


KENTUCKY 


199 


379 


1.312 


372 


403 


930 


1B3 


4 7a 

1 » w 




LOUISIANA 
MAINE 


229 


"^79 


970 




291 


607 


137 


44 




29 


139 


190 


1 


43 






03 




MARYLAND 


271 


193 


3 19 


4 19 


349 


306 


38 


W 


31 


MASSACHUSETTS 


1.096 


1.114 


1 . 192 


I . WD 


4 MIA 


a . 


138 


1 17 


183 


MICHtOAN ^ 


1.399 


1 . 399 


1 , 930 


t 17A 


4 47A 

■ t W 'W 


4 At^ 


IBB 


199 


199 


MINNESOTA* 


260 


' 'V 


330 


Ana 




r 


136 


901 


140 


MISSISSIRRI 


6 


1 1 


97 
d 1 


20 I 




49 


- 






MISSOURI 


491 


0<J9 


00 1 




7 4A 




0 


% 


4 


MONTANA 


49 


44 




1 »• 






1 % 


% 


107 




126 




law 






393 


8 




B 


NEVADA 


23 


1 1 

J 1 




39 




93 


30 


39 ' 


39 


NEW HAMRSHtRE 


172 


172 


212 


4ft 4 

lO 1 


4A 4 


1 WW 


13t 


131 


164 


NEW OCRSEV 


990 




1 A7 4 
* . Vr « 


1 39 1 


1 349 


1 099 


^ 343 


388 


9B7 


NEW MEXICO 


- 












- 






NEW YORK 


3.230 


3 . 230 




4 




1 339 


1.898 


1 .888 


1 .819 


NORTH CAROLINA 


229 


299 


720 


10 




100 


41 


34 


18B 


NORTH C%KOTA 


19 


1 1 


39 


V 






0 


4 




OHIO' ^ 


210 


324 


444 




- 


- 


M 






OKLAHOMA 

orbqon\ 


27 


41 


73 


293 


334 


339 


0 






' 103 


141 


198 


199 


191 


198 


34 


11 


19 


RENNSY4VANIA 


1 .090 


997 


9.993 














RUERTO RICO 


30 


29 


197 


17 


33 


73 


31 


19 


68 


RHO6E ISLAND 


92 


*.T7 


79 


0 


IB 


3B 


0 


1 




SOUTH CAROLINA 


^49 


^ ^0 


233 


499 


419 


434 


134 


8 


8 » 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


39 


7 


' 36 


1 


90 


70 


3 


1 


8 


TENNESSEE 


399 


14t 


144 


960 


507 


Wl 


370 


106 


104 


TEXAS 


^399 


' 992 


607 


1.6«l 


1.919 


1.933 




BB9 


999 

1 


UTAH 


' 49 


137 


199 


^ 0 


96 


34 


94 


8 


VERMONV 


29 




83 




0 


0 


B 


6 


9 


VIROINIA 


294 


. 399^ 


979 


913 


699 


739 


11 


39 


1.01B 


WASHINGTON' ^ 


^ 399 


\389 . 


466 




91 


117 


9 


117 


143 


WEST VIRGINIA* 
WISCONSIN' 


97 


^99 


197 


307 


393 


400 


RO 


91 


104 


994 


709 


892 


930 


1,006 


1.099 


34 


43 


B3 


WVOMINQ . 




39 


99 


0 


9 




4 


14 


9 


AMERICAN SAMOA 


0 


0 


S 0 


3^ 


2 


9 


1 


1 


1 


OUAM 


0 


1 


3 


1 


2 


4 


0 






NORTHERN MARIANAS 




i 0 


1 




0 


B 




0 


1 ' 


TRUST TERRITORIES 


9 


9 


24 


7 •« 


7 


3B 


B 


B 


11 


VIROIN ISLANDS 


4 


9 


9 


4, 


^ 9 


10 


0 


3 


4 


BUR. OF INDfAN AFFAIR 


10 


39 


141 


6 


34 


71 




B 


11 


U.S. AND TERRITORIES 


21.709 


20.743 


4P.290 


19.392 


19.799 


33,929 


4.979 


B.134 


7.143 




201 



TABUS D - 3.5 (Gontinu«d) 

SMCUL COUCATION TCACHfRS^ AVAILAILC AMD NCCOEO 8V 
jypt OP HANOICAP^INQ CONDITION Of CHILO SCRVCO. SCHOOL VCARS 1976-77 TO 197t*79 



♦ OIITHOPCOICALLY IMMIRC0---4 ♦ HARD OF HCARINQ ♦ ♦ VlSUi^^LY HANDICAPI>CO ♦ 





TEACHERS 


TSACHfRS 


TEACHERS 


TSACHfRS 


TEACHERS 


TEACHERS 


TEACHERS 


TEACHERS 


TCACHCta 




AVAlLULE 


AVAILA8LC 


NEEOEO 


AVAlLABLc 


AVAILABLE 


NEEOEO 


AVAILABLE 


AVAILABLC 


NEEOCO 


STATC 


1S7S-77 


1977-78 


1979-79 


1979-77 


1977-79 


1979-79 


1979-77 


'1977-79 


1979-71 


AlASAMA 


ss 


30 


42 


49 


37 


32 


9 


23 


39 


ALASM 


10 


8 


19 


9 


7 


132 


9 


4 


94 


ARIZONA 


7S 


1C 


24 


190 


- 


- 


100 


39 


38 


ARKANSAS 


84 


84 


37 


18 


39 


99 


43 


4B 


7B 


CALIFORNIA 


048 


872 


943 


241 


379 


413 


409 


494 


4B8 


COtORAOO 


84 


99 


92 


133 


104 


132 


43 


49 


48 


CONNfCTICUi' 


Ml 


29 


19 


338 


922 


29 


89 


98 


73 


OCLAVARC 


29 


31 


33 


13 


2 


3 


12 


9 


10 


DIST9ICT OF COLUMilA 


21 


19 


23 


3 


12 


13 


92 


29 


18 


FLORIDA 


214 


191 


390 


- 


- 


- 


109 


132 


179 


•tOROIA 


too 


109 


134 


118 


119 


172 


99 


99 


114 


HAWAII 


18 


20 


19 


13 


22 


19 




9 


10 


IDAHO 


12 


1 


2 


23 


9 


13 




7 


9 


ILLINOIS. 


708 


401 


1,000 


198 


209 


991 




221 . 


902 


INDIANA 


83 


99 


82 


- 


- 


- 


iK 


99 


399 


IOWA 


. #7 


79 


119 


118 


197 


194 






119 


KANSAS 


17 


19 


94 


98 


- 


- 


40 


^ 44 


99 


KiWruocv 


33 


23 


319 


• 


- 


- 


41 


109 


143 


LOUISIANA 


83 


97 


174 


32 


99 


190 


99 


99 


111 


NAIM 


8 


- 


12 


28 


- 


47 


- 


17 


IB 


HAtVLAND 


88 


79 


99 


88 


92 


110 


93 


43 


71 


MASSACHUSETTS 


240 


279 


2n 


219 


279 


291 


190 


117 


139 


mCHIOAN 


323 


323 


a'30 


443 


443 


449 


139 


138 


137 


HIIMISOTA 


#7 


107 


139 


71 


92 


1 19 


42 


SB 


79 


MISSISSI^I 


18 


14 


27 


90 


30 


44 


22 


8 


19 


MISSOURI 


8t 


91 


99 


108 


- 


199 


22 


89 


44 




•3 


13 


121 


18 


19 


99 


1 


1 


43 


NiVRASMA 


43 


43 


44 


28 


" 


- 


33 


33 


34 


NIVAQA 


*^ 19 


19 


21 


8 


9 


9 


9 


8 


9 


NIW HiMRSIiIRt 


121 


121 


191 


30 


30 


39 


20 


30 


39 


NfW Jf RSCV 


88 


99 


99 


8^ 


100 


100 


113 


138 


117 


NIW NIXICO 




" 


' 




- 


- 


- 


* 


- 


NtW YORK 


184 


194 


304 


419 


- 


494 


399 


398 


443 


NOMTN CAROLINA 


40 


99 


140 


49 


49 


249 


83 


99 


ISO 


NOMTH DAKOTA 


2 




4 


9 


1 1 


9 


2 


13 


9 


QHIO^ 


300 


2 17 


«*99 


381 






t * 1 19 


119 


198 


dklAHOMA 


38 




93 


108 


99 


99 


30 


30 


40 


ORfOON 


27 


n 


39 


10 


29 


39 


34 


13 


2B 




903 


30S 


99 f~ 










177 


99 


MMRTO RICO 


4 


19 


92 


e 




19 


7 


19 


70 


RHOOC ISLAND 


18 


9 


9 


IB 


1 


1 


7 


1 




«iOUtH CAROLINA 


87 


73 


79 


109 


9« 


93 


94 


90 


91 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


If 


0 


14 


1 


0 


1 


13 


13 


19 


TfNNfSSCC 


38 


437 


441 


80 


70 


71 


14S 


70 


71 


TfXAS 


480 






918 






94 


103 


108 


UTAH 


8 


12 




2 


10 


12 


1 


10 


. 8 


VtRMONT 


8 


9 


9 


IB 


3 


3 


91 


3 


3 


VIMOINIA 


88 


39 


99 


322 


100 


139 


94 


1S4 


180 


VASHINQTON 


38 


27 


32 


127 


79 


99 


ia 


•9 


17 


MST VIROINIA 


43 


37 


97 . 


30 


33 


99 


33 


39 


94 


WISCONSIN 


ffS 


117 


133 


189 


190 


193 


SO 


77 


81 


WVOMINQ 


8 


9 


19 


19 


19 


90 


4 


B 


3 


AMtRICAN SAMOA 


1 


1 


2 


2 


2 


4 


1 


1 


3 


•UAM 

NOMTMIRN MARIANAS 


0 






O 


1 


1 


4 


3 


3 




0 


4 




1 


4 




0 


3 


TRUST TiRRITORItS 


3 


3 


7 


9 


9 


14 


4 


4 


13 


VIRMIN ISLANDS 


2 


4 


9 


0 


0 


1 


2 


1 


1 


■UN. OF INDIAN AFfAiR 


3 


3 


10 


2 


9 


11 


1 


4 


10 


U.S. AND TfRfilTORICS 


9.344 


4.733 


9,929 


9.332 


4,097 


9.922 


3.470 


3.834 


4,734 



ERIC 



20^ 



TVf Of M<il 



TMLS U - 3.5 iOontiniMd) 

ClAL iOUCATION TiACHlif * AVAILAtLf AND NCfOID ■¥ 
!NQ CONDITION Of CHILD filiv|0. fCHOOt Yf AJIS TO-?? TO 1f70>7f 

OfAir Ot HAiO Of HIAII|» ♦ • 



'J <-.--Cj 



-MUtTIHANDICAmO- 



STATf 



TfACNIlIf TiACHItt «iACHCIIf 
AVAILAiLf AVAILAILf NEfDfD 
1f70*77 1077-78 1070-70 



TiA6HI0« 
AVAILAOLf 
107a -77 



TfACHfOt 
AVAILAOLf 
1077-70 



TfACfUOt 
NCfDfD 
1070-70 



ALAOAMA ^ ' 


- 




111 




- 


alahu 


14 


13 


133 






AOItONA 




. 


- 




01 


AOMMMt 


03 


03 


00 




- 


CAilfONNIA 


700 


013 


BOO ' 




- 


COiOOAOO 




33 


33 


/ 


- 


CONNtCTICUT 




37 


BO 




- 


OOUilAM 


27 


33 


9 33 




- 


OtfttlCT Of COLtMlA 


27 


30 


44 




- 


rtoolOA 


aoB 




340 




331 


OtOMIA 


200 


300 


1B1 




- 


HAWAII 


30 


30 


80 




- 




3^ 


3 


8 




- 


tUtNOtO 


100 


340 


too 






INDIANA 


310 




1.010 




331 


SOMA 


00 


01 


03 






IIAN0A5 




- 


- 


- 


103 


MimiCKV 


133 




- 


- 


301 


iOMtttAeiA 


110 


101 


103 


- 


- 


MAINI 


1 


- 


40 


- 


30 


HMtLAND 


30 


30 


41 


- 


- 


MAOOACHIIOtTTt 


- 


30 




- 


- 


HICHItAN 


- 


• 


- 


- 


- 


ihnnioota 


• 


40 


- 


- 


- 


Ill«tl0»t0»l 


17 


1 


3 


- 


- 




44 


- 


OB 


- 


130 




- 


- 


0 


- 






37 










SmoT^ 


10 


10 


10 






mH HAIPOHIKf 


10 


10 


14 


- 


- 


NOV JttSlY 


100 


130 


111 


• 




MM NIXtCO 


- 


- 


- 


- 




MAM W#Mh 










A la 

4 1 V 


IMTH CAOOLINA 


107 


173 


330 


- 




NOOVH DAKOTA 


0 


10 


10 






«MtO 










373 


ONiAHOMA 




33 


30 






OOtOON 


30 


14 


30 






mOMVLVANIA 


340 


103 


300 






PMOTO OICO 


00 


77 


130 






■HdOC IKAND 




1 








OOUfH CAOOLINA 


BO 


03 


93 






OOUTH DAKOTA 


31 


13 


14 






TilMlttll 


100 


07 


71 






TlXAO 












UTAH 


3 


0 


30 






yffOMMT 


10 


10 


10 






VIOOtNIA 




100 


100 






IMtHINOTON 




0 


0 






OtlT VIOOINIA 


30 


34 


40 






WIMONOIN 


4C 


30 


30 






WONINO 


19 


IB 


37 






AHIOieAN SANOA 


1 


1 

M 


4 * 

M 






NOtTHiOW 1AA0IANAS 


0 — 


3 


10 






TOUtT TIOOITOOIIS 


4 


4 


f3 






\ftOOIN ISLANDS 


0 


0 


7 






Ml. ^Q^INDIAN ^Af f aIo 


3 


1 


3 






JS. AND tlOOSTOOliS 


3,407 


3,734 


S.««3 




1.014 



14 

oo: 



47 



TCACHCKS TfACHIKS TIACHIOS 
tVAILAlLf AVAILAOLf NIfOfD 
1070-77 1077-70 ^070-70 



810 



30 

110 



137 



178, 



100 



047 100 



203 



TABLE D - 3,5 (Continued) 

SPECIAL lOUCATlON TEACMEW^ AVAILABLE AND NEEDED BY 
TV« Of HANDICAPPING CONDI f ION OF CHILD SE^O, SCHOOL YEARS 1976-77 TO 197B-79 



♦ DEAF AND SlINu- 



4>- 



STATE 



TEACHEBS 
AVAILABLE 
1976-77 



TEACHERS 
AVAILABLE 
1977-78 



TEACHERS 
NEEDED 
1978-79 



ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

FLORIDA 

QEORQIA 

HAWAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KCNfUCKY 

LOUISIANA * 

MAIN! 

IUrylanli 
massachusetts 

MICHIGAN 

MIN^SOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW UEnSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREQON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
PUERTO RICO 
WHOOE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUTH DAKOTA 

TE NN ESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIROINU 

WASHINGTON 

WEST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

AMERICAN SAMOA 

GUAM 

NORTHERN MARIANAS 
TRUST TERRITORIES 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
BUR. or INDIAN AFFAIR 

U.S. AND TERRITORIES 



83 



r 



104 



14 



20S 



204 



Kotta to Tab la D - 3.5 



SODRCEl Tabla 2A for FT 1978 and 2A9 2C for FT 1979 
from the Stata Annual Program Plana for 
FT 1979. A daah ganarally indicataa that the 
data vera not available tq the Statea. 

1. "^ncludef regular » apecial and itinerant/ 
conaulting teachera. (Pennaylvania and Texaa 
reported. home-4)oapital teachera with apeeial 
education teachera. Puerto Rico reported 
vocational educatora with apeeial education 
teachera. Hiaconain included work-atudy 
coordinatora vith ita count of apeeial education 
teachera.) The low-ineidence categoriea 
(Rard-of-Hiaringt Deaf, Deaf or Hard -of -Bear ingy 
Multihandlcappedy Viaually Handicapped , and 
Deaf-Blind) are not reported cona latently by the 
Statea on the C8PD« Some Statea over the 2 year 
period uaed different categoriea to report the 
aame teachera. For example t in aome caaea 
teachera of the Deaf were reported in 1 year in 
the category 'Deaf and Hard-of-Rearing** and the 
next year reported in the category **Deaf." 

2. In Miaaouriy the count of teachera available to 
aerve the mentally retarded during 1977-78 
includea work-atudy coordinatora. The combined 
count ia reported under teachera for the mentally 
retarded in thia tablet; 

3. Waahington reported a combined count of teachera 
available during 1976-77 to aerve apeech impaired 
children and learning diaabled children. The 
coun t ia ahown in the tefchera for the learning 
Qiaabled co lu m n; a JaahyLa p lac e d in th e ap ee ch 



impaired column. 



4. Sixteen Statea reported only ccmibined-countr'Tor^ 
apeech pathologiate-andTeichera for the apeech 
______ — ispatredV In Illinoiat Indiana^ Minneaotat 

Miaaiaaippit Montana and Ukat Virginiat the 
combined counta were reported under teachera for 
the aptech impaired. Florida t Georgia t Ranaaat 
Miaaouri, and tenneaaee aimilarly reported a 
combined count only ifor teachera available for 
1976-77. Ohio and Vermont reported the combined 
count under apeech pathologiata aa ahown in 

erJc ^07 



2M 

Table 0-3.6. ConiMncticuty Louisiana and 
Pennsylvania similarly reported a combined count 
only for teachers available for 1976-77. 

5. Georgia reported a combined count for home** 
hospital teachers, teachers serving health 
impaired children %n6 speech pathologists. The 
combined count is 'ported under teachers for the 
health impaired it! this table. Florida repbrted 
a coobined count of home-hospital teachers and 
teachers available to serve the health impaired 
during 1976-77. 

6. Minnesota reported a combined count for home- 
hospital teachers and teachers serving other 
health impaired children available for 1977-78 
and needed for 1978-79. The count is reported 
under teachers for the health impaired in this 
table. 

7. Ohio reported a combined count of teachers 
available 1977-78 < id needed 1978-79 to serve 
crthopedically impaired children and other health 
impaired children. The combined count is shown 
in the orthopedic ally impaired column! a dash is 
placed in the other health impaired column. 

8. Ifost Virginia reported home-hospital teachers 
with teachers for the health impaired. The 
coi;d)ined count is shown in this table under 
teachers for the health impaired, 

9. Colorado, Illinois, Maine^ Mississippi, 
Pennsylvania atid Texas each reported a combined 
count for teachers serving orthopedically 
impaired and ot^«er health impaired children. The 
counts are shown in the orthopedically impaired 
column} dashes are placed in the other health 
impaired column. In Colorado, orthopedically 
impaired children also include j^ysically 
handicapped and multihandicapped children. In 
Maine, the cojmt jLi^ly-for^eachirs available 
for"W77^78, In Mississippi, Pennsylvania and 

Ttauit^ the combined count is only for teache rs 

available for 1976-77. ~ 



ERiC 
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TABUS D - 3.6 

SCHOOL STArr OTHIbll THAN SPfClAL IDUCATION TfACHfKS 
AVAILABLE AND NCEDEO. fCHOOL YEARS 197t-77 TO 197t-79 



PSVCHOLOQISTS/ 



\ 










-TEACHER AIDES 




♦ DIAGNOSTIC STAFF 




AVAILARLE 


AVAILABLE 


NCEOED 


AVAILA9LE 


AVAILA9LE 


NEEDED 


AVAILABLE 


AVAILAOLE 


NEEDED 


STAff 


197S>77 


1977-79 


1979-79 


1979-77 


1977-79-^ 


1979-79 


1979-77 


1977-79 


1979-79 


ALABAMA 


317 


979 


2 411 


190 


429 


990 


93 


190 


900 


AiAlMA 


330 


444 


949 


209 


290 


912 


29 


24 


93 


ABttONA 


2. 191 


2.949 


3. 190 


903 


1 . 299 


1.490 


324 


294 


370 


AUKAHtAS 


1 .tSA 


1 .990 


2 .727 


419 


420 


974 


129 


190 


109 




1i.4S9 


21 .244 


23.994 


9.230 


9.939 


12. 192 


1 .947 


1 . 923 


1 . 999 


COiOBAOO 


2,9t1 


2.933 


2.724 


779 


919 


933 


291 


294 


309 


CQNMCTXeUT^ 


3.094 


3,201 


4 093 


1.272 


994 


1.442 


39 1 


420 


901 


BCtAWAii 


304 


719 


1 . 120 


111 


194 


429 




70 


« «A 

1 !• 


dlSTBtCT OF COLUMBIA 


999 


l.lf 1 


1. 141 


^19 


209 


297 


193 


100 


4 ^A 


^lOMIOA 


2.979 


3.909 


4^033 


2.011 


2.299 


2.999 


7 1 


193 


109 


BtBBBiA 


2.279 


2.279 


2.322 


999 


999 


999 


440 


440 


479 


HAIfAtI 


241 


94 f 


401 


99 


234 


121 


7 1 


92 


7 1 


tOAMO 


729 


922 


y^io 


379 


370 


392 


197 


77 


99 


tttlNOIS 


19.949 


19.239 


y70, M7 


9.932 


1 1 .214 


1 1 .214 


2.999 


1 .032 


3. 399 


fNDIANA 


3. 143 


3.299 


' 9.903 


1 .219 


1 .279 


2.499 


309 


320 


1 .443 


tOMA 


2 . 70i 


2.993 


3.430 


999 


939 


1 .990 


309 


379 


349 


MAMSAS 


1 .999 


f .9f7 


7.917 


932 


979 


1 .922 


214 


234 


319 




3.417 


2.293 


4.903 


399 


149 


1.343 


997 


109 


903 


LOUItlANA 

www • w* ^w^m 


4.430 


4 .974 


9.497 


2.904 


3.042 


3.99S 


379 


197 


240 


Ml INI 


3.941 


2.902 


9.091 


1 .097 


497 


1.376 


494 


709 


AAA 


MitVlAND 


3.409 


3.490 


3.999 


1.413 


1.449 


1.992 




9 in 


947 


MASSACHUSETTS 


7.999 


9.299 


9.009 


3.294 


2.499 


2.992 


oH 




AAA 


MtCHtBAN 


7.099 


7.099 


9.321 


4.940 


4.940 


9.499 


AAA 


AAA 


740 


m«INISOTA 


2.713 


3.313 


3.272 


1.992 


1.977 


1.729 


«U« 


9AK 


9AA 


MtSStSSIMI 


1 .311 


999 


1. 171 


300 


339 


340 


4 99 


4g 


99 


Mtswmi 


2.992 


3.392 


3.340 


1.794 


1.947 


2.329 


133 


79 


139 




277 


279 


999 


139 


139 


313 


VV 


AA 


99 


MtBBASMA 


t.030 


797 


999 


379 


379 


290 


4J9 


f A9 


149 


NiVADA 


27< 


391 


492 


170 


2tO 


241 


*V 


■A 


9^ 


mH HAMI^SHIIIt 


2.999 


2.999 


3.449 


1.193 


1.193 


1.477 




9^11 




NIV JIRSEV 


9.210 


9,993 


9.700 


342 


393 


399 


1.919 


• 4 ' 


AAA 
•A* 


MV MIX ICO 




















MIH VOAK 


7.992 


7.992 


9.999 


S.291 


9.291 


9.907 








ItPTM CAROLINA 


3.910 


9.010 


9.442 


1.909 


1 .741 


2.300 


90A 


4AA 


479 


NORTH DAKOTA 


330 


319 


444 


100 


91 


190 


11 


13 


20 


BNIO 


2. 979 


4.779 


9.433 


194 


1.439 


1.499 


909 


991 - 


907 


jfctAIWMA 


1 .339 


1 .799 


2.497 


99 


1 12 


3Q0 


199 


244 


343 


1.t29 


1.9M 


2.270 


499 


799 


790 


99 


192 


227 


MNNSVLVANIA 


9.911 


7.930 


17.794 


4. 197 


.4.920 


13.041 


194 


307 


903 


MIRTO niw ^ 


242 


299 


344 


99 


94 


101 


37 


36 


49 


RHODE ISLAND* 


239 


739 


937 




199 


239 


90 


71 


113 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


3.090 


2.997 


3.199 


970 


799 


799 


434 


914 


390 


S«rTH OAKaTA 


999 


710 


909 


207 


207 


219 


24 


24 


39 


TINNISSEI 


2.499 


3.299 


3.399 


1.490 


1.3S0 


1.392 


129 


279 


303 


TlXAS 


3 790 


9.313 


9.949 


1. 100 


9. "40 


9.040 


990 


1.029 


1.039 


UTAH 


923 


997 


1.440 


297 


294 


929 


99 


119 


190 


VIRMONT 


977 


901 


1. <79 


297 


392 


999 


14 


41 


49 


VtRitNIA 


3.343 


3.479 


3.797 


1.412 


1.991 


2.179 


399 


499 


471 


MSHtNBTON 


1.992 


2.^99 


3.391 


999 


1. 123 


1 .470 


293 


319 


493 


MSt VIROINIA 


993 


- 737 


1.992 


297 


319 


900 


49 


99 


194 


ftSCONSIN 


2 979 


3. 192 


3.904 


1.099 


1.237 


1.399 


609 


999 


999 


WOMtNO 


920 


909 


1.072 


229 


311 


297 


73 


79 


279 


AMIRtCAN SAMOA 


17 


17 


30 


1 


1 


4 


1 


1 


4 


BUAM 


34 


99 


199 


14 


39 


99 


3 


9 


10 


NORTHIRN MARIANAS 




4 


19 




0 


4 




0 


2 


TRUST TIRRITORKS 


27 


49 


72 


6 


9 


10 


3 


7 


9 


¥tRBtN ISLANDS 


44 


92 


191 


13 


49 


94 


9 


0 


17 


OUR. or INDIAN AFFAIR 


192 


493 


900 


101 


213 


394 


19 


49 


70 


U.S. AND TERRrORIfS 


irf .949 


TTt.TOO 


223.999 


99.979 


79.999 


103.290 


17.731 


19.993 


22.399 



ERIC 
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207 



TABU D - 3.6 (Continued) 

SCHOOL STAfr OTHCR THAN SPCCUL CDUCATlON TCACHCRS 
AVAILABLC *N0 NCCOCO. SCHOOL YCARS 1979-77 TO 1978-79 





Other 


NON- INSTRUCTIONAL 


SPEECH PATHOLOQI! 


ETC J 

, 


















AUCIOLOOISTS^ 






CliDVBUt cnB< 




















9UrtKVi 9vK9' 






AVAi LABLc 


AVAILABLE 


K^COCO 


AVAILABLE 


AVAILABLE 


NEEDED 


AVA I LABLC 


AUA 1 1 AAI K 
A VA I LABLC 




STAT^ 


1976"77 


1977 - 78 


1979*79 


1979*77 


1977-78 


1978 • 79 


1979 " 77 


1 9^ 7*78 


«07 A - 70 
1W7B" 79 


_ 

■LAS AHA 


0 




40 


0 




8 


74 




t AA 

290 




Z 1 


19 


22 


49 


99 


93 


19 


99 


TO 


all 1 «UIW« 


70 


224 


309 


379 


28 1 


<1<I7 

337 


too 

29V 


f tA 

12V 


4 A 4 

19 1 


■HM APIs A 9 


t 

1 


900 


904 


199 


177 


23^ 


1 77 


« AA 

109 


199 




1 <IA9 


3,949 


3. 792 


2 .099 


2. 228 


2 . 949 


An7 

•07 


739 


7AA 

799 




AAA 


« 

If 1 


7 19 


42 




48 


«AA 

199 


1 14 


404 

l9 I 




97i> 


288 


334 


448 


429 


A 49 

9 12 


297 


229 


253 






82 


9 1 


2 


92 


99 


m 


39 


4g 




■SKY 


492 


92 


87 


93 


4 to 

1 2V 


SA 
99 


99 


4g 


ffi fMitnA4 
r LUn lUflr 


148 


292 


192 


0 


37 


0 


.9 .9 7 


479 


131 

3*3 




73 1 


73 1 


731 








144 


144 


142 


HAWA I I 


A 


79 


29 


43 


94 


« t1 
1 2 J 


t 
2 


29 


2 


IOAHO 


At 






20 


104 


140 


A t 

9 1 


37 


An 


ff 1 1 ff awtff 
ILLINDI a 


«f J / 


1 .005 


1 .009 


20 


20 


tt 
22 


1AA 

«99 


«At 

102 


457 


INDIANA 


8 1 


89 


773 


3 


9 


79 


01 
9« 


98 


494 


IOWA 


vO 


1 13 


190 


477 


994 


93 1 


«7A 

179 


39 1 


t tn 

2 2V 


f AivaAa 




€3 


9. 101 


293 


313 


400 


99 


99 


7t 

' 2 


KENTUCKV 


189 


182 


215 


99 


95 


147 


1V9 


195 


1 7A 

2 79 


LUUI alANA 


230 


299 


209 


921 


447 


A «o 

A TIP 


229 


147 


111 


MAINC 


0 


23 


100 


107 


281 


290 


998 


07 
9 / 


1 *000 


iWRYLAND 


98 € 


927 


419 


903 


900 


94^ 


339 


4 17 

127 


4 7A 

I 70 


u A • • * — ic r r V c 
NASSACHUSETTS 


1 , 179 


2.498 


2.931 


903 


1 .001 


1 .090 


A7n 

970 


511 


A1 4 

9a 1 


mCHIO^N 


4A • 


291 


369 


0 










479 




79 


194 


85 








lA 4 


279 


AAA 




437 


90 


A9 


90 

«v 


f A9 


340 


40 


83 


111 


MISSOUHI 


337 


A t/\ 




At 


AO 


105 


99 


174 


B9 


PHMVi Arm 


Q 




D 


TP 


A 
V 


173 


43 


43 


52 




97 


07 


07 


lAt 
dmd 






90 


90 


90 


ncvada 




8 


20 


24 


29 


32 


3 


f f 


12 




999 


999 


711 


4AA 


« AA 


19G 


49 


49 


59 


WfKW v*»f9Cf 


2 , 


2 . 188 


2 . 175 


71 1 


792 


f 1 


300 


3 10 


321 


lucy new ten 




















new f 


Q 




1 . 127 


0 




Q 


713 


7 13 


912 




940 


1 . 899 


920 


4*^7 


AAJ 


997 


390 


279 


400 




Q 






149 


149 


189 


IB 


32 


22 


OHIO 


300 


4 to 
2 1 V 




937 


1 197 


1.419 


393 


401 


572 




399 


394 


439 


91 


f g 


99 


39 


41 


99 


ORCOON 


82 


J^R 


281 


119 


203 


291 


70 


104 


134 


l»tNN9VLVANlA 


442 


570 


1. 119 


1,314 


1.919 


1.798 


449 


499 


1.023 


MfllTO RICO 


30 


30 


39 


5 


12 


11 


37 


19 


31 


RHOOI ISLAND* 


0 


99 


79 


109 


199 


142 


40 


43 


43 


SOUTH CAIIOLINA 


791 


899 


929 


48 


92 


81 


247 


190 


194 


:CUTH DAKOTA 


183 


183 


190 


118 


109 


128 


IB 


117 


^20 


TfNNfSSCt 


200 


234 


250 


90 


937 


934 


190 


194 


170 


TfXAS V 


929 


917 


932 


40 


90 


79 


940 


983 


993 


UTAH 


99 


39 


109 


97 


109 


207 


99 


91 


94 


VtmiONT 


3 


10 - 


14 


89 


94 


123 


1 


27 


32 


VIMINIA 


99 


194 


23 


19 


13 


14 


293 


290 


270 


MASHINQTON 


391 


229 


297 


399 


381 


492 


143 


120 


170 


MIST VIROINIA' 


42 




> 


7 


10 


10 


37 


99 


96 


WISCONSIN 


144 


I3f 


141 


10 


19 


19 


192 


171 


191 


WYOMING 


118 


91 


194 


99 


134 


112 


31 


43 


95 


AMCRICAN SAMOA 


9 


9 


9 


0 


0 


1 


9 


5 


1 


OUAM 


3 


19 


19 


9 


10 


12 


3 


4 


4 


N0RTHIIH4 MARIANAS 




1 


4 




0 


2 




0 


2 


TRUST TfftftlTORICS 


9 


- 9 


J8 


1 


1 


9 


3 


3 


9 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 


18 


24 


21 


1 


1 


1 


3 


4 


9 


•UR. or INDIAN AFFAIR 


17 


32 


99 


11 


29' 


99 


7 


24 


35 


U.S. AND TtRRlTORICS 


17,479 


21,837 


28 . 238 


11.502 


13.299 


19.799 


10. 191 


9.980 


12.734 



210 



208 



TABiB 0 * 3.6 (Continued) 

SCHOOL STArr OTHCR THAN SPECIAL EDUCATION TEACHERS 
AVAILABLE AND NEEDED. SCHOOL YEARS tf7i-77 TO t971-7f 



WORK- STUDY COORDINATORS/ 





♦ HOME - 


HOS^I TAL 


TEACHERS ♦ 




♦ SCHOOL SOCIAL 


WORKERS-** • 




AVAILABLE 


AVAILABLE 


NEEDED 


AVAI LA9LE 


AVAILABLE 


NEEDED 


AVAILABLE 


AV«ILA9LE 


NEEDED 


STATE 


1976-77 


1977 -79 


*979-79 


1979-77 


1977-79 


1979-79 * 


1979- 77 


1977 '79 


1979-79 


... 
ALABAMA 


ts 


49 


99 


30 


30*"' 


300 


0 


H 


79 


ALASKA 


9 


20 


27 


7 


13 


93 


0 


3 


V 33 


ARIZONA 


107 


107 


1 17 


39 


99 


99 


39 


99 


94 


ARKANSAS 


SO 


29 


60 


192 


193 


391 


2 




V 1 19 


CALIFORNIA 


1 .093 


97 1 


931 


477 


939 


993 


66 


134 


149^ 


COLORADO 


•9 


43 


99 


199 


111 


171 


349 


349 


399 


CONTJf CTiCUT^ 


39 


123 


147 


97 


194 


399 




307 


394 


DELAWARE 


3 


93 


99 


99 


109 


137 


39 


39 


47 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


32 


26 


39 


42 


30 


93 


99 


90 


90 


^FLORIDA^ 






* 


240 


97 


397 


10 


99 


1 3 


QCDRQIA^ 






~ 


22 


33 


33 


324 


334 


334 


HAWAI 1 


3 


2 


3 


7 


8 


7 


31 


41 


3 1 


IDAHO 


6 


9 


9 


31 


10 


19 


17 


17 




ILLINOIS* 


2.079 


1 . 694 


2.919 


238 


39 


199 


799 


908 




INDIANA 


1 . 196 


1 . 208 


1 .900 


202 


313 


399 


39 


30 


• 9 4 

V2 1 


IDW^ 


63 


79 


109 


61 


99 


143 


131 


149 


2UD 


KANSAS 


26 


46 


DD 


23 


33 


39 


39 


93 




KENTUCKY 


64 


69 


199 


79 


99 


191 


91 


39 


194 


LOUISIANA 


79 


194 


97 


92 


94 ^ 


300 


99 


94 


93 


MAINf 


0 


19 


100 


779 


139 


940 


79 


31 


•lA 


HARYLAND 


294 


t99 


t7 1 


130 


19a 


249 


39 


34 


a« 

W f 


MASSACHUSETTS 


314 






142 


363 


394 


449 


447 




III CHI CAN* 


1 19 


119 


139 


0 




_ 


934 


939 




MIkMltf snT aR 

iliNPlCSWTII 






1 *w 


140 


199 


340 


390 


993 


900 




20 


17 


49 


31i 


97 


101 


191 


37 


37 


■it* CM IS tR 


II 






13« 


39 


193 


3 


139 




MONTANA 






1 2 


1 


3 


19 


9 


9 


9 




2 1 


2 1 


2 1 


33 


33 


33 


. 


9 


f 


ncvaoa 


19 


19 




9 


33 


40 


9 


9 






16 


19 


2U 


173 


173 


in 


399 


399 


313 


rIEH vifCsEY 


m9 


49 




139 


197 


339 


734 


797 


799 


mCm itfvtm 




2 




- 




- 


- 


- 




■Mm vnBir 
fVsV TUHH 


292 


292 


229 


974 


974 


739 


39 


39 






96 


93 




393 


379 


990 


139 


913 


199 


NOH 1 H OAKOTA 


3 f 






19 


10 


33 


9 


9 


10 


OHIO 


U 


1 3« 




149 


199 


300 


0 


0 




DKLAHQMA 


636 


933 


1 .000- 


93 


93 


103 


39 


14 


40 


ORE ObN 


193 


119 


129 


99 


131 


193 


9 


40 


94 


rennsvlvania* 








39 


39 


300 




99 




niFBTO BfCO^ 

r WC HIV H • WW 


Q 


90 


Q 


94 


19 


70 


19 


19 


31 


RHODE ISLAND* 




94 


94 


0 


13 




31 


39 


99 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


170 


94 


91 


167 


360 


390 ^ 


133 


134 


174 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


6 


9 


9 


19 


19 


43 


4 


4 


9 


TENNESSEE 


210 


294 


290 


309 


179 


300 


90 


107 


113. 


TEXAS • 






r 


170 


937 


997 








UTAH 


99 


44 


90 


139 


11^ 


134 


94 


90 


74 


VERMONT 


223 


24 


24 


41 


93 


90 


0 


1 


9 


VIROINIA 


943 


• 194 


177 


193 


131 


147 


393 


399 


334 


WASHINGTON 


0 


90 


61 


0 


49 


119 


0 


31 


79 


WEST VIRGINIA 


109 






93 


93 


107 


9 


91 


91 


WISCONSIN* 


32 


29 


29 


339 


370 


499 


190 


191 


191 


WYOMING 


6 


6 


12 


36 


73 


99 


19 


33 


49 


AMERICAN SAMOA 


0 


0 


2 


3 


3 


4 


0 


0 


3 


QUAM 


2 


4 


4 


f 


i 


3 


3 


1 


3 


NORTHERN MARIANAS 




1 


1 




0 


1 




0 


0 


TRUST TERRITORIES 


2 


2 


4 


0 


0 


3 


0 


14 


0 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 


0 


0 


2 


2 


9 


14 


0 


f 


9 


•UR. or INDIAN AFFAIR 


3 


9 


9 


3 


33 


99 


M 


39 


40 


U.S. AND TERRITORIES 


9.243 


7.469 


9.232 


6.99t 


7.391 


10.931 


9.981 


7.499 


9.179 
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TABLE 0 * 3.6 (Continued) 

SCHOOL STAVf OTHIII THAN SPCCUl IDUCATION TEACHIKS 
AVAILABLE AND NEEDEO. SCHOOL YEARS 1976-77 TO 1971-79 



PHYSICAL EDUCATORS- 



OCCUPATIONAL/ 
---RECREATIONAL THERAPISTS- 





AVAILABLE 


AVAILABLE 


NEEDED 


AVAILABLE 


AVAJLANLP 




STATE 


197B-77 


1977-79 




ifi7B-77 

fW if 


1B77 -711 


1 w # • fW 


ALABAMA 


0 




300 

WW 


• 


• 


99 

WW 


ALASKA 


0 


2 


31 


A 
V 


• 


9B 


ARIZONA 


14 


91 


121 


99 
w« 


9ft 


74 

# w 


ARKANSAS 


29 


29 


990 

w«V 


MM 
WW 


w9 


74 

9 W 


CALIFORNIA 


980 


1. 193 


1. 109 


81 


93 


110 


COLORADO 


38 


61 


39 


w 


W 1 


44 


CONNECTICUT^ 


0 


188 


9 17 

w V r 


mW 


9ft 


B7 


DELAWARE 


94 


77 


WW 


■ ft 


• ft 


9 1 

W 1 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


21 


14 


900 


9B 

WW 


^ 1 


W 1 


FLORIDA 


R4 


1 1 


70 


wl 


i lA 


i9ft 


GEORGIA 


17 


17 


17 

1 f 


W 1 


^ 4 
ft 1 


Oft 


HAWAII 




A 
w 




7 

f 


«lft 


4 A 
1 W 


IDAHO 


10 


1 


1 

1 






w 
ft 


ILLINOIS 


200 


297 


99ft 

www 


94 


^ 4 
W 1 


AW 
WW 


INDIANA 






9AO 


■ft 


ftft 


94ft 
2ftO 


I OVA 


18 


29 


97 


97 


i 

*• 1 


ftA 


KANSAS 


3 


9 

w 


9 
w 


m 

w 


ft 


iV 


KENTUCKY 


t • 409 


1 4oa 


1 ft9 1 


Ww 


ftA 


ftft 


LOUISIANA 


" 00 


32S 


377 


74 


4B 


49 

WA 


MAINE 


911 




HBO 

wwU 




ft 


7P 


MARYLAND 


69 


100 


i 10 


9 1 


9m. 
dW 


B9 


MASSACHUSiTTSi' 

michioanB 


1 WW 

{% 

W 


44fl 


WW 1 


177 


198 

177 


949 
444 


MINNCSOTA 


AB 


191 


ftS 

•w 


97 


7A 
7ft 


47 
9 9 


MISSISSIPPI 




•19 


40 




D 


W 
ft 


MISSOURI 


98 


6 


19 


ftft 


• «w 


• w 


MONTANA 


2 




B 


1 


1 


4 


NEBRASKA 




• 










NEVADA 


1 


- 20 


24 


1 


2 


4 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


84 




109 


127 


127 


161 


NEW JERSEY 


190 


170 


20 


29 


31 


106 


NEW MEXICO 














NEW YORK 


919 


919 


932 


^ Q 




2 


NORTH CAROLINA 


126 


140 


200 


99 


184 


139 


NORTH DAKOTA 


1 


1 


4 


1 


6 


1 1 


OHIO 


4 


123 


123 


31 


378 

w # w 


379 


OKLAHOMA 


9 


It 


29 


17 


32 


99 


OREGON 


49 


137 


191 


18 


39 


94 


PENNSYLVANIA 










20 




PUERTO RICO 


9 


10 


19 


0 


3 


10 


RHODE ISLAND* 




104 


104 


8 


21 


91 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


19 


139 


148 . 


72 


70 


90 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


9 


20 


30 


9 


23 


26 


TENNESSEE 


19 


126 


137 


30 


39 


46 


TEXAS 


99 


90 


110 


200 


100 


179 


UTAH 


39 


31 


/I 


2 


19 


17 


VERMONT 


4 


260 


-•AO 


9 


9 


12 


VIRGINIA 


39 


62 


79 


99 


46 


89 


WASHINGTON 


0 


17 


77 


0 


79 


168 


WEST VIRGINIA 


21 


31 


31 


1 


3 


23 


WISCONSIN 


109 


209 


299 


119 


149 


199 


WYOMING « 


19 


19 


90 


18 


19 


39 


AINtRICAN SAMOA 


0 


0 


1 


1 


1 


2 


GUAM 


1 


3 


8 


0 


0 


3 


NORTHERN MARIANAS 




2 


2 




0 


0 


TRUST TERRITORIES 


0 




3 


3 


3 


9 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


BUR. OP INDIAN APPAIR. 


11 


22 


47 




23 


29 


U.S. . AND TERRITORIES 


9.014 


7.233 


9.332 


1.909 


2.679 


8.880 
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notes to Table D - 3.6 \ 



SOURCES Table 2A for FY 1978 and 2At 2C for FY 1979 
froB the State Annual Prograa Plans for 
FY 1979. A dash generally indicates that 
the data were not available to the States* 

!• Connecticut reported a coobined count for 
supervisors t psychologists i school social 
vorkersi and occupational therapists available 
during 1976-77* The count is shoim in the 
supervisors coluan* The psychologists/diagnostic 
ataff coluHi reflects only diagnostic staff; the 
occupational therapists/recreational therapists 
coluan reflects only recreational therapists s a 
dash is placed in the school social workers nT 
colusn* 

2* Rhode Island reported difgnostic staff under 
other personnel categories « 

3* Sixteen States reported only coabined /founts of 
speech pathologists and teachers for the speech 
ivpaired* In Illinois^ Indiana, Minnesota! 
Mississippi! Montana and West Virginist the 
combined counts nere reported under teachers for 
the speech impaired and are displayed in Table 
1>-p3*5* Floridtt Georgiat Kansast Missouri and 
Tennessee sinilarly reported a combined count 
only for teachers available for 1976-77* The 
speech pathologists/audiolj$gists coluan for these 
States reflects only audiologists* Ohio and • 
Veraont reported the combined counts under speech 
pathologists! which are shown in this table* 
Connecticut t Louisiana and Pennsylvania similarly 
reported a coifi»ined count only for teachers 
available for 1976-77* 

4. Georgia reported hooie-hospital teachers and 

speech pathologists with teachers for the health 
iiipaired* The combined count is reported under 
teachers serving health impaired children in 
Table I>-3*5* Florida similarly reported a 
combined count of home-*hospital teachers and 
teacners available to serve the health impaired 
during 1976-77* 
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5. lUinoii reported iiork-itudy coordinators with 
other non-instructlonul staff; the work-study 
coordinators/vocational educators column only 
reflects vocational educators. 

6. Michigan reported a coinbined count for 
aisdiologistSf vocational educators, physical 
education teachers 9 recreational therapists, 
diagnostic staff and ether non-instructional 
staff. The coisbined count is shown in the other 
non-instructional staff column; dashes are placed 
in the other columns. Speech pathologists and 
work-study coordinators are included with special 
education teachers in Tahle l>-3.5. 

7. West Virginia repotted other non-*instnictional 
staff available during 1977-78 with supervisors. 
The combined count is reported under supervisors; 
a dash is placed in the non-instructional staff 
column. Rome-hospital teachers were reported 
with teaehers for the health impaired. The 
combined count is shovn in Table D-3.5 under 
teachers for the health impaired; a dash is 

/ placed in the home-hospital teachers column. 

o. Minnesota included home-hospital teachers 

available during 1977-78 with teachers available 
to serve the health impaired during 1977-78. The 
combined count is shown in T^ble D-3.5. 

r 

9. Missouri reported work-study coordinators 
available for 1977-78 with teachers foir the 
mentally retarded. The cosibined count is shown 
in Table 0-3.5; the work-study coordinators/ 
vocational educators column only reflects 
vocational educators. 

10. Pennsylvania and Texas reported combined counts 
for special e'ducation teachers and home-hotpital 
teachers. Dashes appear in the home-hospital 
teachers column. The combined counts are shown 
in Table D-3.5. 

s 

11. Puerto Rico reported a combined count for 
vocational education teachers and special 
education teachers. The cooibined count is 
reported under special education teachers in 
Table D-3.5. Tha work-study 
coordinators /vocational educators column only 
reflects work-study coordinators. 

12. Wisconsin reported a combined count for special 
education teachers and work-study coordinators. 
The count is shown in Table D-3.5; the work-study 
coordinators/vocational educators col^imn reflects 
only vocational educators. 
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13. Hassaehusettt rtported a eoabined count of 
physical educators available for 1976-77 and 
recreational therapists* The occupational 
therapists/recreational therapists coluan 
reflects only occupational therapists available 
for 1976-77. 
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TMLB D - 3.7 

TKAININQ ANO OISSCMINATION ACTIVITIES. 
THAT MKI MOJCCTCD tV STATES. 

I^OSI $CHOOL VlAff 4f7t-7f 

PAMNTS OP NANOICA^PIO ^ 

- - -cHUDtiii/MiiioaAris- - -V. .4 ^ 



STATI 



INDIVIOUAV LEAST 
EDUCATION PiOCCOURAL RESTRICTIVE 
PROGRAMS SAFEOUAROS ENVtROMfENT 



ALARAMA 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT Of COLUMilA 
FLORIDA 
OEORQIA 
QUAM 
HAWAII 
IDAHO 
* tUlNDIS 
INDIANA 
IOWA 
KANSAS 
KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA 
MAINE 
MARYLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MICHIOAN 
MINNtSOTA 
MISSISSIPPI 
MISSOURI 
MONTANA 
NEIRASKA 
NEVADA 

HEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEY 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW YORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 

DKEOON 

PENNSYLyANiA 

PUERTO RICO 

RHODE ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TENNESSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VII^OINIA 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 

WASHINGTON 

WEST VIRGINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 

AMERICAN SAMOA 

GUR. OP INDIAN AFFAIRS 

TRUST TERRITORIES 

NORTHERN MARIANAS 

U.S. AND TERRITORIES 



700 


700 ' 


400 


91 






33S 


339 


339 


330 


70 


60 


123.162 


101.999 


122.749 




190 


190 


120 


" 90 


90 




9G 




•3f 


19 


134 


f .000 


3.990 


2 990 


207 


- 

207 


- 

237 


^ 100 


100 


100 


2.000 


2.000 


2.000 


390 


390 


390 


190 




- 


111 


191 


191 


20.997 


20.949 


17.777 


100 




- 


7.97i 


7.97f 


7.979 


§79 


979 


979 


1.000 


1.360 


1.390 


11 .271 


7.027 


- 

9.219 


90 


60 


90 


300 


10 




400 


400 

• 


900 


1.090 


900 


- 
37 


2.000 


2 .000 


2.000 


999 


969 


929 


423 


423 


423 


90.020 


90.030 


90.020 


299 




299 


170.400 


170.400 


400 




900 




90 


60 


60 


92.010 


62.010 


62.010 


110 


110 


110 


4.919 


2.136 


3.466 


10. 100 


100 


100 


9.929 ^ 


9.631 


6.626 


9. 099 


9.066 


6.066 


3.417 


9. 119 


3.641 


93 


93 


63 


J. 371 


3. 123 


3.266 


700 


700 


700 


290 


290 


260 


394 


277 


364 















-REGULAR A.ASS TEACHERS- 



INDIVIDUAL LEAST 

EDUCATION RESTRICTIVE INSTRUCTIONAL 
PROGRAMS ENVIRONMENT PROCEDURES 



1.000 


1.000 


380 


104 


- 


- 


909 


906 


• 909 


1.190 


910 


967 


99.991 


99.939 


49.399 


■ •V 








90 


49 




1 10 


111! 


1.000 


1.000 


1.000 


4 . 122 


9 All 




19.'900 


13.000 


10.000 


• 


- 


902 


• 


300 




997 


927 


, 937 


^.000 


100 


- 


3.000 


3.000 


3.000 


3. poo 


3.000 


3.000 


900 


- 


- 


1.900 


900 


1.900 


19.723 


14.990 


12.^29 


ipo 


400 


200 


9.999 


11. 149 


1 1 . 729 


920 


- 


- 


3.149 


3. 149 


- 


9.927 


'^.927 


9.927 


19 


200 


200 


9.724 


9.993 


7.607 


900 


900 


900 


- 
• 


9.000 
- 


3.000 


900 
- 


1.000 
- 


900 


4.900 


1.000 


- 
• 


4 .300 


4.300 


4.300 


1.J30 


1.991 


i»iie 


190 




0 


10.000 


10.000 


10.000 


2.009 


2.096 


2.230 


3.000 


3.000 


1.000 






229 


1.723 


1.723 


1.723 


30.000 


30.000 






190 




12.900 


9.979 


11.430 


29.000 




19.000 


4.793 


4.923 


4.643 


1.900 


1.900 


1.900 


9.999 


9.796 


9.491 


1.260 


1.260 


100 


6. 142 


6.291 


2,929 




900 


190 


120 


120 


000 


200 


200 


200 


1.666 


• 1.472 


1.194 






1.300 



B>a.MT 



4ta.ai4 334.974 



an.tTo aaa.tM 



iM.aso 
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TABLE D - 3.7 (Continued) 

TftAlNINQ AND DISSEMINATION ACTIVITIES. 
> THAT WCRC PROJCCTCO BY STATES. 

FOR SCHOOL YCtR 1978-79 



SPECIAL CLASS TE/^CHERS 
■--•^TEACHERS AIDES 



-ADMINISTRATORS- 



ITATE 



INDIVIDUAL LEitST . 
EDUCATE RESTRICTIVE 
PROGRAMS ENVIRONMENT 



t 



INlTRUCTIONAL 
PROCEDURES 



INDIVIDUAL LEIST 
PROCEDURAL EDUCATION RESTRZCTIVE 
5APEOUAR0S PROGRAMS ENVIRONMENT 



ALABAMA 


1 . 290 


AAA 


\ 9KA 

1 . «9%l 








ALASKA 










91 




ARIZONA 




9ft9 


292 


46 


46 


46 


ARKANSAS 


AA 

00 


9 1 


7ft 


99 


72 


60 




1 4 , 997 


* 10. 264 


16.926 


6.687 


11.106 


6.497 




' 900 


sod 


395 


» 279 


279 


279 


COMMf CTICUT 






19 


10 1 




10 


UCLAWmKC 


302 


44 


292 


169 


187 


169 


OKTBfCT or COLUMMIA 


700 




700 


. 390 


350 


390 


SI ASf OA 


2 896 


1 .333 


3. 391 


Ill' 


907 


478 


Qcv «QI A 


1 850 


1 .400 


1 . 750 


1.290 


1 .300 


429 


GUAM 






120 








HAWA I I 




1 w 


95 


220 




fCO 


IDAHO 




9 JO 


9SJ & 

«94 V 


361 


361 


361 


ILLINOIS 




ion 


350 


100 


1QA 


100 


INDIANA ^ 






900 


. J 






IOWA V. 




300* 


389 


2.800 < 


2.800 


2.800 


KANSAS ^ 






250 


90 


90 




KENTUCKY 






950 








LOUISIANA 




32 . 366 


23.003 


1 .493 


1 <390 


1.409 


MAINE 




911 




90 




50 


MARYLAND 




f AOA 

1 . QW 


2 028 


979 


868 


999' 


MASSACHUSETTS 






1 9V 


800 






MICHIGAN 


979 






*9V 


490 


490 


MINNESOTA 






17J 


MO 

WW 


600 


^ 600 


MISSISSIPPI 


99 ,^ 


9A 


ISA 


•vw 


40 


200 


MISSOURI 


4 , 882 


9 1014 


A . 299 




694 


929 


MON'i ANA^ . ^ 


AAA 








300 


300 


NEBRASKA 














NEVADA 


190 




k - 4 AA 


49fti> 
1 aV 




_ 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 














NEW JERSEY 


1 « 234 


1 . 99w 




9' SOO 

2 1 9\A/ 


2 . 900 


2,900 


NEW MEXICO 














NEW YORK 


9 t O W 


500 


2 . 900 




1 .000 


300 


NORTH CAROLINA 


2.920 


2.020 


l! 120 


300 


aOQ 


300 


NORTH DAKOTA 


224 


172 


113 


271 


224 


236 




869 




869 


617 


617 


647 


OKLAHOMA 


).019 


* 1.019 


1.019 


1.000 


1.000 


1,000 


OREGON 


477 


71 


96 


fso 


140 


146 


PENNSYLVANIA 


12.000 


12.000 




' 934 


934 


378 


PUERTO RICO 


400 




40 


109 






RHODE rSLAND 


883 


926 


124 


99 


88 


88 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


3.600 


3.600 


3.000 


290 


200 


290 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


120 


120 


60 


100 


*00 




TENNESSEE 


1.996 


1.281 


1.840 


68:* 


708 


619 


TEXAS 


7.990 




7.900 


7.90L 


9.000 


7.900 


UTAH 


204' 


148' 


992 


120 


120 


119 


VERMONT 


899 


899 


724 


200 


200 


200 


VIRGINIA' 


3.948 


2.470 


3.222 


• 1 






VIRGIN ISLANDS 


210 


210 


^ 210 


60 


60 


60 


WASHINGTON 


1.678 


t.396 


1.912 


889 


773 


796 


«{CST VIRGINIA 


279 




99 




\ 


100 


WISCONSIN 






330 




10 




WYOMING 


100 


100 


120 


379 


379 


379 


AMERICAN SAMOA 


18 


18 


rs 


0 


0 


0 


BUR. or INDIAN AFFAIRS 


637 


1.186 


497 


91 


105 


172 


TRUST TERRITORIES 






90 








NORTHERN MARIANAS 








* 






U.S. AND TERRlTORIiS 


108.876 


,84.729 


84.447 


34.236 


30.967 


24.929* 
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*JBLE D - 3,7 (Continued) 

miNI^ AND DISSEMINATION ACTIVITIES. 
>' THAT WERE PROJECTED BY STATES. 

FOir SCHOOL VEAR 197t-79 



ai8 



STATE 



♦ RESOURCE ROOM TEACHERS ♦ 

INDIVIDUAL ^ 
EDUCATION INSTRUCTIONAL IMPLEMENTATION 
PROGRAMS PROCiDURES Of P.L. 94-142 



-VOLUNTEERS- 



INDIVIDUAL 

PROCEDURAL INSTRUCTIONAL EDUCATION 
<^ArEQUAROS PROCEDURES PROGRAMS 



ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUMilA 

FLORIDA 

GEORGIA 

GUAM 

HAWAII 

lOAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE . 

MARVLAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIGAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA^ 

NEBRASKA 

NEVADA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
NEW JERSEV 
NEW MEXICO 
NEW VORK 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NORTH DAKOTA 
OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
PENNSVLVANIA 
PUERTO RICO 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
SOUtH DAKOTA 
TENNESSEE 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
^VIRGIN ISLANDS 
WASHINGTON- 
WEST VIRGINIA 
WISCONSIN 
\yOMING 
AMERICAN SAMOA 
•UR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
TRUST TERRITORtIS 
NORTHERN MARIANAS 

U.S. AND TERRITORIES 



I.POO 
129 

92 
2.999 
200 

280 

1.S00 

20 
124 



1.100 

990 
1.204 

1. 121 
900 
220 
69 
100 



290 

1. 140 

900 
190 
9 

1.119 
12 

130 
47 

79 
1.699 

941 
61 
1.437 
16 
296 



29 
9 
98 



ai.iD3. 



BOO 
66 

171 
2.261 
190 
19 
303 
24 
2.931 
1.700 



124 

ISO 
1.100 

690 
1.029 

1.107 



69 

too 



721 

790 
190 
33 

1.119 

ISO 
47 

10 
1.969 

942 
61 

86a 

18 
276 



76 
8 
62 

30 



16.681 



1.000 

132 

200 

170 
24 
1.897 
1.300 

124 

150 
1.100 

€50 
1.362 

836 

220 



129 



1.140 

0 
190 



1.119 

5 

47 

BQ 
t.392 

970 
61 
1.349 
18 
279 
826 

29 
' 9 
228 



16.993 



0 
407 
11.831 



100 
13 

306 

17^ 
29 

118 

90 



39 

60 

26 

323 
10 
67 



0 
26 



0 

407 

3.091 
39 



68 

200 



90 

314 

222 

^06 



13.902 



. 100- 

63 

3.000 



100 



116 

660 
10 
136 



29 
0 
24 



9.299 



0 
407 
2.719 



66 

300 



13 



668 

177 
26 

176 



100 
0 

3,000 



123 

29 

283 
10 
162 



0 
24 



6.440 
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lAUj - 3.7 toentinusd) 

miNINt AND BItMHINATION MTlVITIIt. 
THAT M*t MOiMCriO IV *U^t%. 



MllfH »ATMOtMltTt 
AUOIOCMIiTt***** 



*H<VilCAL tOUCATORi* 



fTATI 



INdlVIOUAW 
OIMNMTIC IQUCATIQN 
MOeiDUtlf 



INtrmiCtlONAL 

FiioeiouKii 



INDIVIDUAL 

IDUCATION INDTDUCTIDMAt W iriHTATIDH 
PKOMAMt MOCffDMKIi Of ►.t. §4-14^ 



ALAtMU 
ALAtMA 
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AMlAlillAt 
' CALltOflMIA 
(»t4i|AD0 
ttNNICTtCUT 
OiLAVADf 

DltTOlCT or eOWMIA 

PL0«1DA 

•tOlltIA 

r'AM 

H«#AII 

IDAHO 

lUlNOIf 

INDtAMA 

lOVA 

ICAMAI 

NlMtUOIV ' 

kOUtffAHA 

mtm 

dA^^ViJI^iO 
mttAeNUtlTTf 
MICHfUM 
MtNMtOTA 

iiitftuiPfP 

MlifOUD} 
MOMTAIIAV 
MtlUPCA 
NCVAOA 

Mil HAIPIHIDI 
NtV liltflV 

mm mxtco 

NiH VODK 
MOUTH .CAIIOtlNA 

MITN DAKOTA 
#410 
OHLAHQMA 

oorooN 

MNNITtVAHIA 

nitOTO «l€0 

•HOOI ISLAND 

SOUTH CAtOLINA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TiNNISSil 

TiXAS 

UTAH 

ViKNONT 

VtMINll 

VIDOIN ISLANDS 

KASHIk^OTON 

MST VL^JlNIA 
^triKONSIN 
y \WTOHIHO . 
^ AHtll^ SAMOA 

or INDIAN AMAIIftS 

TK^T TiMlTOftlit 

Hoimiim maoianas 

U.S. AND TSMITOIIIIS 
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'WW 

m 


4 


4 


4 




WW 


33 




1 ,373 
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, »• 


WW 


S3 




• 


• 


A9 

WW 




33 


mm 

91 


a « 




•10^ 


300 




141 


3^13 


too 






• 


mm 


■ 


lO 


40 


40 
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• 


HA 




30 


1W7 


■w' 
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100 


• 


ts 


33 


30 


Sti 


%%% 


433 


/ - 


100 


100 


4ja 


9^w n 


433 










lav 








'WW 






• 












• 










34 


• 






• 


310 


337 


731 


100 




SO 


iw 


lA 

IW 


10 


•f 


34 


43 

• 


3S0 


333 






30 




i.arj 


1,331 


1.331 




47 




so 


73 


30 


317 


373 


3M 


SO 


330 




34 


34 


3i 


43 


133 


43 


333 


434 


333 


3 


3 


3 


337 


173 


103 




33 


33 


0 


1 


0 


13 


31 


17 






1 








3,003 


3.443 


7.417 



300 


300 


0 


37 


33 




IS 


13 


13 


^ 13 


33 


13 


347 " 


331 








43 








St 


71 


71 


300 


too 


300 


ft 


133 


117 


300 


800 
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• 
• 


• • 




33 


33 


33 


• 
- 


*• 
* * 


400 


* 


30 




130 


^ 130 
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1.0N ^ 


443 


331 


' 33 


• 




347 


334 
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• 

330 


* 
• 


aaA 
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* 


330 


337 
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• 
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SO 
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100 


100 


100 


37 


13 




0 


0 


0 


1 *4SP 


1 d9t% 


1 .490 


130 




130 


334 


300 




41 


41 


41 


300 


300 


900 


SO 


30 


90 


373 


137 


330 


100 






1 


3 


1 


33 


33 


29 


B79 


7S4 


933 


30 


iO 


30 


30 


43 


33 


33 




39 


0 




0 


34 


34 


94 


9.313 


7,713 


7.434 
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TABU D * 3*7 (Continued) 

TKAININO ATW OlftlMtNATlON ACTIVITIES. 
THAT Mil ^MiMCTCD BY |TATt5. 

% 9tm SCHOOL YtAi i97S-79 



♦ •••IPSVCHCLOaiSTS/DIAONOSTIC STAr^--^ 



•suriivisoiis- 



' STATI 


INDIVIDUAL 
- QIAONOSTIC fOUCATION 
Pl^ClDURfS RROORAMS 


NON-DISCRIM- 
INATORY TISTINO 


^ST 
RCSTRICTIVf 
tNV IRONMINT 


INDIVIDUAL 
IDUCATION 
RROQRAMS 


IMRLlMINTAI 
OP R.L. 94 


A L ASA MA 




ZOO 


IfOO 


0 


0 


100 


-ALASKA 






21 


- 


99 


- 


, ARIIONA 


**! ■ 

iv 


19 


19 


- 


- 


- 


A9ICANSAS 


9 


9 


9 


17 


19 


17 


CAif^OIINtA 


1 . 


1 , 97 1 


- 


474 


499 


- 


COiOttAOO 






49 


90 


90 


90 


CQNNICTICUT 


30 




• 


- 


- 


- 


DffLAirARI 


SO 


99 


9* 


77 


33 


99 
49 


Ol.lTfttCT COiUMilA 


199 




103 


49 


40 






171 


199 


399 


499 


907 


OlOftCIA 


•U 4 


90 


90 


1.300 


129 


129 


. OUAM 


19 




- 


- 


- 


- 


HAWAII 




10 


90 


10 


10 


- 


lOAHO 


Jw 


99 


39 


99 


99 


99 


ILLINOIS * 






100 


- 


100 


- 


INDIANA 






100 


- 


- 


- 


IOWA 


9ft 1 
•« 1 


9 11V 


210 


391 


391 


391 


KANSAS 


2v 


MA 


90 


- 


10 


- 


KiNTUCKV 


•9 


99 


99 


- 


- 


191 


LOUISIANA 


190 


142 


144 


429 


439 


494 


MAINS 






30 


- 


20 


90 


MARYLAND 


1 VV 


19# 


149 


494 


419 


477 


HASSACHUSITTS 






* 


- 


440 


- 


MICHIGAN 




199 
(29 


129 


300 


300 


300 


NINNfSOTA 


■A 


9A 


90 


290 


290 


290 


NlSSISSirrl 






- 


- 


- 


- 


H|lSIIU)ti 






31 1 


1 19 


139 


139 




• •w 


9A 
9U 


90 


40 


40 


40 


NIVilAWA 


1 29 






* 


- 


90 


NfVAOA 




90 


- 


- 


- 


- 








* 


* 


- 


- 


NIW JiiSlY 


799 

' mm 


991 


792 


200 


200 


200 


NIW Msxira 

NtW YOU^ 








- 


- 


- 




9A 


379 


- 


- 


- 


NORTH CAROL «NA 


200 


9AA 

2UQ 


200 


149 


149 


149 


NORTH DAKOTA 


IS 


19 


13 


* 


- 


- 


OHIO . 


920 


920 


920 


299 


299 


299 


OKLAHOMA 


400 


400 


400 


41 


41 


41 


ORCQON 


HO 


• 4 


too 


117 


119 


110 


WNNSnirANTI 


199 


199 


199 


407 


407 


407 


RUiRTO RICO 


39 




39 








RHODt ISLAND 


90 


90 


■ 1 

9 1 






23 


IbUTH CAROLINA 


442 ^ 


442 


442 


100 


100 


100 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


9 


9 




9 


9 


9 


TiNNiSSiC 


149 


97 


99 


171 


199 


202 


TiXAS 


900 


900 


900 


790 


790 




UTAH 


99 


44 


93 


31 


32 


32 


VtRMONT . 








97 


97 


97 


VliaiNiA* 


221 


272 


211 


1.999 


2.099 


2.704 


VIROIN ISLANDS 


19 


19 


19 


7 


7 


7 


WASHINOTON 


192 


190 


199 


29 


94 


29 


wist ¥IR0INIA 


99 




29 








WISCONSIN 














WYOMINO 


20 


32 


32 


24 


24 


24 


AMIRICAN SAMOA 


3 


3 


3 


a 


3 


3 


mm. Of INDtAN AMAIRS 32 


20 




204 


99 


92 


TRUST TIRRITORIIS 














NORTHCRN MARIANAS 














U.S. AND TIRRITORIIS 


9.979 


7.719 


7.119 


9.427 


9.399 


7.729 
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TABLE D - 3.7 (Oontlnutd) 

TtAlNINO km OIStlMINATlON ACTlVlTIiS. 
THAT VltE MOUECTED ■¥ STATES. 

FOM SCHOOL VEAt 19TS-79 



STATE 



♦«OTHIff NON-INSTHUe^ONAL STAFF-t 

IM>IVI0UAL lEAST 
EDUCATION ^ROCEOURAL fflSTfflCTIVC 
^ffOOHAMS SAFEOUAROS ENXMRONMENT 



♦ VOCATIONAL EDUCATORS ♦ 

INDIVIDUAL LEAS1 
EDUCATION INSTRUCTIONAL RESTRICTIVE^ 
PROGRAMS PROCEDURES ENV I RONMENT 



ALABAMA 

ALASKA 

ARIZONA 

ARKANSAS 

CALIFORNIA 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DELAWARE 

DISTRICT OF COLUNIIA 

FLORIDA 

OEOROIA 



HAWAII 

IDAHO 

ILLINOIS 

INDIANA 

IOWA 

KANSAS 

KENTUCKY 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 

MAR V LAND 

MASSACHUSETTS 

MICHIOAN 

MINNESOTA 

MISSISSIPPI 

MISSOURI 

MONTANA 

NEtRASKA 

NEVADA 

NSW KAMRSHIRI 

NEW JERSEY 

NEW MEXICO 

NEW YORK 

NORTH CAROLINA 

NORTH DAKOTA 

OHIO 

OKLAHOMA 

OREOON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

PUERTO RICO 

RHODE ISLAND 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

TENTUSSEE 

TEXAS 

UTAH 

VERMONT 

VIRQINIA 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 

WASHINGTON 

WEST VIRQINIA 

WISCONSIN 

WVOMINO 

AMERICAN SAMOA 
BUR. OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 
TRUST riRRITOtllS 
NORTHERN MARIANAS 

U.S. AND TERRITORIES 
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4B 

S2S 



ISO 
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979 
94 

130 



70 



294 
92 
99 



70 

20 
449 

331 

209 
20 
97 

40 

1 
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9.799 







BO 


90 


0 
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• 
IB 


• 
4 


y 




' 4 


3.929 


2.999 


B2B 


BIB 


497 




• 




39 




99 




2B 


29 


- 






■08 






- 


29 


14B 


190 


Ill 


300 




• » w 


290 


229 


• 


• 

- 


• 
31 


• 

111 


• 

31 


• 


190 


• 


40 


• 


• 


- 


• 


29 




100 


- 


2B 


29 


29 




- 


• 


29 


_ 


772 


304 


390 


320 
- 


392 
• 


97 


22 


- 

709 

- 


739 

- 


979 


130 


130 


90 




90 




- 


90 


• 
• 


90 


• 


• 

- 


• 

479 

• 


939 


449 


- 


• 


190 


190 


190 


• 


70 


92 


90 

- 


92 

• 


• 




- 

900 








- 


40 


40 


40 








17 


9 


- 




0 


0 








91 


91 


91 




99 


30 






99 


30 


900 


900 


900 








90 


90 


70 


70 


93 


93 


93 






9 


9 




29 


21 


299 


397 


322 






300 






231 


231 


7 


7 


7 






44 


44 


44 


192 


192 


799 


991 


719 


20 


20 


20 


20 


20 


90 


49 


119 


34 


110 








10 














1 


1 


3 


3 


3 


' 149 


149 


9 


4 


9 


9.049 


4.424 


9.139 


9.912 


4.933 
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Noted to Table D 



- 3.7 



Source: TabU 5, State Annual Program Plana for 

Tt 79. A daah generally indicatea that the 
data vera not available to the Statea. 

1* Montana reported a combined count for apecial 

cl«aa teachera, reaource room teacherat itinerant/ 
conaulting teacherat recreational therapiata, 
apeech pathologiata, audiologiata, achool aocial 
iforkera ind volunteera. The combined count ia 
reported under apecial claaa teachera. Daahea 
appear in the other coluona. 

2. Virginia reported a combined count for 

adminiatratora and auperviaora. The combined 
count is reported under auperviaora; a daah ia 
placed in the adminiatratora column* 
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